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“A HUNDRED DOLLARS 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHATTER I. 

“ My pony has grown very lame coming i 
down the road, so I stopped here to see if any- • 
hody could tell me what is the matter.” i 

She had one of those bright young voices 
that slid along the words as lightly as one of 
Moore’s poems slides into some sweet air. 

X despair of conveying that picture to you 
with any painting of my pen, and yet it was 
such a perfect one, so full of fine shades and 
contrasts, so real, so impromptu, yet so per¬ 
fected, that I cannot pass by it. - 

In the frontispiece, then, was the girl speaker, 
with one hand grasping a small silver-mounted 
riding-whip, and the fingers of the other closed 
■.over her bridle. 

She was a pretty creature, whose life must 
have hovered somewhere about its fourteenth 
year, with a sweet, delicate face, where smiles 
were forever sliding in and out, chasing them¬ 
selves up into the deep blue eyes, and round 
among the dimples that sat by the small, coral 
■.mouth. Her features were clear and soft, but 
with nothing of that doll look which one often 
meets with in girls of her age, and whioh is 
more repellant than almost any conceivable 
degree of homeliness, especially to a shrewd 
.'observer, who is tolerably certain what sort of 
»a woman it prophesies. 

The girl wore a simple black riding dress, 
whose heavy folds almost swept the grass, and 
the little dainty riding cap with its solitary 
sable plume brushing her shoulder, gave a 
■certain dignity and pieturesqueness to the 
bright face and small figure. She sat her horse 
with easy, natural grace. He was a small, 
'black, glossy, beautiful Canadian pony, and 
his large, bright eyes had in them a look of 
.-almost human intelligence. 

Xn the'background was a blacksmith’s shop, 
•or shed,'as the little, old, sooty, tumble-down 
structure had better been denominated. 

• A boy stood in the door of this building, 
holding a horse shoe in one hand, for lie had 
■sprung from the forge where he was heating it, 
at the girl’s summons; he was small for his 
.years, which were fifteen. A straw hat, ragged 


and rimless, was set down on a thick, tangled 
heap of hair; he wore a blue cotton shirt, and 
an old patched pair of trowsers, liis face and 
hands were begrimed and sooty from his recent 
labor, and though he added a great deal to the 
effect of the picture, he was a dirty, ragged, 
poverty-stricken spectacle. 

“ There’s nobody else in the shop, but per¬ 
haps I can tell what’s hurt him,” said the boy, 
answering the girl’s question in a straightfor¬ 
ward, respectful way, that somehow would 
have made you turn and look at him again. 

She did; the boy’s reply, and not his appear¬ 
ance, must have decided her, for she answered 
a little doubtfully, “Well, I shall be ’much 
obliged to you if you will look and see, as I 
hate to keep on, he limps so.” 

The boy came forward. “ Which foot is it?" 
he asked. 

“ The right fore-foot.” 

“ He wont kick, will he J” 

“Oh, no, he’s perfectly gentle. You’re a 
good, horse, aren’t you, .Valiant?” and she 
stroked the glossy neck of the animal with her 
small hand, while the boy raised his leg and 
examined it carefully. 

“He’s stuck a nail into it, and it hurts 
him.” 

“ Oh, dear, what shall I do ?” 

“I guess X can take it out for you. I’ve 
seen Uncle Jake do it a good many times.” 

“ But wont it hurt him ?” 

“ Not much; not half so much as it does 
now.” 

“Well, then, I should like to have you try.” 

In a few moments the boy returned with an 
old pair of forceps. “ Hadn’t you better get 
off ?” he said ; “ most horses are likely to rear 
and kick afore the nail comes out.” 

“ Oh, I’m not in the least afraid,” and she sat 
still, now watching the boy as he set about the 
operation, now stroking her pony’s glossy 
neck, and exclaiming, in a voice of great con¬ 
cern—“its too bad—there’s a good Valiant. 
Does the dreadful nail hurt him ?” 

And the beautiful animal stood perfectly 
quiet while the boy was extracting the nail, 
only two or three times during the operation he 
groaned a low groan, that was like a suffering 
human being’s, and which elicited a fresh 
caress, and new expressions of sympathy from 
his mistress. 

At last the boy held up the nail triumphantly. 
“ There it is 1” 

“Dear me! what a great, crooked, ugly 
thing! I’m afraid he’ll never get over it.” 

“ Oh, yes ho will. I’ve known lots of horses 
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that did. You’ll only have to let him lay quiet dazzling showers, as though they were golden 
for two or three days.” buds and blossoms showered from unseen 

“How much must I pay you?” and she boughs upon him. 
slipped her hand into the pocket of her dress. 

The boy lifted his eyes to the girl, and she 
noticed for the first time what large, bright, chapteb n. 

intelligent eyes they were, of a misty sort of [ “ Oh, Charlie, you are a great bother 1 Just 

brown hue, which fairly redeemed and spiritu- j see, now, how you’ve tangled my silk!” and 
alized the begrimed face. > she drew away the spool from the youth’s 

“ I shant charge you anything. I don’t wish > fingers, and playfully doubled up her white 
for any pay,” said the boy. ] hand, and held it threateningly in his face, 

( I believe persons who possess “ grace of ’ when she saw the tangles he had made in the 
soul,” who are inately gentle, fine groined, > crimson skein. 

have usually an intuitive recognition of this > “Well, Eva, you know I shant behere only 
in others. The girl looked down on the tat- > two days longer, so you can comfort yourself 
tered dress and the begrimed face, with a new j by thinking your trial is almost over.” 
curiosity and respect. j “I shall think, instead, that you’ll have tQ 

“ I—I wish you would let me pay you,” she > go without your purse if you don’t let this silk 
said hesitatingly, as she would to some one ! alone,” disentangling the knots, 
who had placed her under an obligation, and [ “ How much have you got done ?” 

whom she half feared would take offence at her | “ Oh, "only about half,” and she held up a 

offer. i mass of fringes, and tassels, and embroidery, 

The boy half smiled. “ X didn’t expect to > with silver beads flashing in and out of the 
have you, though. It didn’t take me but a | crimson netting. 

moment.” J “ It’ 8 beautiful, Eva,” said the youth, finger- 

“ Well, you have done me a great favor, > ing it admiringly, 
and I am more obliged to you than I can say.” > It was a warm, luscious, misty autumn 
“You are very welsomc,” and a flush of!morning, full of sleepy sunshine and dozing 
pleasure stole up the soiled face. j winds, and Evelyn Lenard and her cousin, 

“But if you wont let me pay you, you must > Charles Dean, sat near the open window of the 
let me do you a favor in turn sometime, if I > south sitting-room of Squire Lenard’s large 
can. Wont you promise me this ?” J gray stone house on the hill. It was a broad, 

“Yes, I will.” jstately, substantial residence, and it looked 

“You musn’t forget now, for I shant, and I j over ample grounds, laid out with taste and 
am in sober earnest. If I can ever serve you > wealth, and beyond these to meadows mounted 
in any way just come and tell me, and I’ll do > with silver streams; and still farther off, to 
it.” | great hills with hoods of mist fluted close 


“ But I shant know where to find you.” 

“ Oh, I forgot; my name is Evelyn Lenard, 
and I live at Squire Lenard’s, in the great 
cream-colored house on the hill at Bockwood. 
It’s only about three miles from here.” 

“ I’ve seen the house,” answered the boy. 

“Well, if you ever want to see me you’ll 
find me there. How, will you tell me your 
name ?” 

“Leonard Hughes. I’m very much obliged 
to you for your offer.” 

“You haven’t any reason to be. Good after¬ 
noon.” 

“Good afternoon,” and she rode off; and 
the boy stood still and watched her ns her 
figure grew smaller down the road, with the 
Bummer sunset setting her in a gorgeous 
framework of red and gold. 

The boy picked up the shoo and returned to 
the anvil, and the sparks rose and fell in 


round their foreheads. 

Charles Dean had just touched his seven¬ 
teenth- year; he was fitting for college, and 
his mother was the squire’s only sister. He 
was a slender, dark, handsome youth, good- 
natured and intelligent, though a life of indul¬ 
gence and luxury had not developed the best 
part of his character. He came to his uncle’s 
to pass part of every summer vacation, and 
was very fond of his cousin, Evelyn Lenard.. 

But while the cousins were sitting together 
that morning, and Charles watched the girl’s 
needles and fingers flash in and out of their 
work, the door suddenly opened, and a ser¬ 
vant thrust her head inside. 

“Miss Evelyn, there’s a boy here says he 
wants to see you.” 

“ What can he want ? How does he look ?” 
putting down her work. 

■ “Not like much of anybody; but he 
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wouldn’t tell me his errand; he says he must 
see you.” 

“ I can’t imagine who it is.” 

“Some beggar, most likely. I’ll go and 
send him off,” said Charles Dean, lazily lifting 
his graceful figure from the lounge. 

“I forgot, Miss Evelyn,” said the servant, 
reopening the door, “ to tell you that the boy 
said his name was Leonard Hughes.” 

“ Oh, I know who it is now,” springing up 
with animation. 

“ And I should like to know what he’s come 
to take you away from me for,” added her 
cousin, looking as though he should he quite 
willing to accompany her. 

But Eva hurried away without speaking. 

She found Leonard Hughes in the front hall; 
he had evidently taken a good deal of pains in 
preparing himself for this interview. His face 
and hands were perfectly clean, and he wore a 
faded brown coat and black cap^ on the 
whole, his appearance was considerably im¬ 
proved. 

“Good morning,” in that bright, cordial 
way which at once relieved his embarrassment. 
“ I knew who it was as soon as the girl told 
me your name.” 

“ Did you ?” his face brightening at once; 
“ I was afraid you’d forget.” 

“Oh, no. I haven’t forgotten what I pro¬ 
mised you, either.” 

But- the hoy did not answer. He only sat 
still, awkwardly twisting his brown fingers 
amongst each other. 

’ “ Come, now, don’t he afraid. Whatever it 
is, speak i! out.” 

And then Leonard Hughes gained courage, 
and told his story to bis sympathetic listener. 
It was a sad, sad tale, for he was an orphan, 
without a friend or a dollar in the world. His 
mother and father had died before he could 
remember them, and his uncle, the “village 
blacksmith,” had taken him into his own 
family. He was a coarse, harsh man, with a 
termagant for a wife, and half a dozen noisy, 
obstreperous children. His life had come up 
to its fifteenth year, amid these harsh surround¬ 
ings and associations, and his uncle had de¬ 
termined to bring him up to the blacksmith’s 
trade. 

But of late the hoy’s soul had utterly revolted 
at the work to which he was destined; he had 
not revealed his abhorrence of the business to 
his uncle, or any of the family, as it would 
only bring down a- world of invective and 
ridicule upon his head, for he was no favorite 
amongst his relatives, as they felt, rather than 


understood, the antagonism betwixt his char¬ 
acter and theirs, for Leonard was a quiet, 
thoughtful boy, and loved long rambles in the 
.woods, and to read old books and newspapers, 
instead of the noisy sports of the blacksmith’s 
robust children. 

Eor the last year or two his home had become 
quite intolerable to him, and ho had enter¬ 
tained many thoughts of leaving it, but he was 
an ignorant “ country boy,” without friends or 
money, and he had nowhere to go. 

But a couple of wrecks ago, while he was 
working at the anvil, tho memory of Evelyn’s 
promise had suddenly flashed into his mind, 
and- 

All this, in substance, Leonard Hughes re¬ 
lated to the squire’s daughter that morning, 
and if you had seen his bright, honest face, 
and listened to his words, you would no more 
have doubted them than she did. 

“And so you plucked up courage, at last, 
and came to me?” said the girl, taking up tho 
words where Leonard had left them off. 

“ Yes ; that’s it.” 

“ Well, what in the world would you like to 
do—-if you had your choice, I mean ?” 

“I should like to go to school—but, I haven’t 
any money, or any way to get any, only I 
thought I’d come and tell you this, and perhaps 
you’d know of some place where I could go 
and work very hard, and study a little. Can 
you think of any ?” and the deep brown eyes 
asked the question more eagerly even, than tho 
lips did. 

“I’ll try,” answered the squire’s daughter, 
“ though I can’t think of any now.” 

“ Thank you,” said Leonard Hughes, rising 
up, and his face said something more. 

“ It will take me a little time to do anything 
for you, but suppose you come here next 
Wednesday morning and ask for me?” 

“ I’ll come, unless we have some job on 
hand.” 

“ Good morning,” and the squire’s daughter 
slipped her small, dimpled hand, into the hard, 
brown one of the little blacksmith. 

“Well, Eva, I should like to know what 
that boy wanted that lie kept you so long,” 
said Charles Dean a little pettishly, when his 
cousin returned. 

“ Oh, just a little matter of business,” an¬ 
swered the girl, without observing his tones; 
and she sat down and took up her work quietly; 
and there was a thoughtful, abstracted expres¬ 
sion on her face. 

The young man watched her in silence for 
awhile, a.t last he caught her chin in the hol- 
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low of liis hand, and holding it up, said, “ tell 
me, eoz, what is the matter ?” 

“I don’t know but I better. Perhaps you 
can help me.” 

“ I’ll promise to, if it’s possible,” replied her 
cousin. 

And so Evelyn told the story of her first in¬ 
terview with the blacksmith’s nephew, and of 
the pitiful tale which she had heard from his 
lips that morning. 

At first Charles Dean was disposed to make 
a joke of the whole thing, but his cousin’s 
earnestness stopped this. 

“ Don’t, Charlie; I want to do that boy 
some good, and I want you, in remembrance 
of your promise, to help me.” 

He had generous impulses that could be 
easily stimulated. “ Well, Eva, what is it you 
want me to do ?” 

“ Don’t you know of some school which he 
could enter and work for his board ? I guess 
I could raise the money, some way, to pay for 
his tuition.” 

Charlie sat in a brown study for the next 
five minutes; at last he broke out: “I’ve 
thought of a capital plan. There’s my old 
teacher, Mr. Daniels, he’ll take the boy, I’m 
almost certain.” 

“And when will you see him?” very 


CHAPTER III. 

There was a faint rap at the library door. 

“ Come in, my child.” 

Squire Lenard looked up as his daughter 
entered. He was writing, and the table at 
which he sat was strewn with books and 
papers. He was a tall, portly gentleman, with 
a stern, cold face and manner. Everybody 
called him a hard man, at least everybody who 
went to him for sympathy or help. 

He was a very rich man, but he never had 
any kind words, never reached a helping hand 
to the struggling or .the sinning; in short, he 
was a proud, cold, selfish man. 

But there was one flower which shed its 
perfume about the arid desert of Squire Le- 
nard’s life, and that was his love for the only 
child his wife had brought him before they 
covered her fair head with the green wrappings 
of May. 

Evelyn’s memories of her mother were a few 
faint strands which linked the parent and 
child together, for Mrs. Lenard had never 
seen the fourth birthday of her daughter. 

She was a gentle, graceful, fragile woman, 
almost a score of years younger than her 
husband, and Evelyn had inherited something 
of the sweetness and grace of her mother’s 
character. 


eagerly. 

“ Just as soon as I get back.” 

“ Oh, Charlie; you’re such a harum-scarum 
fellow, I’m afraid you’ll forget it as soon as 
you get among your classmates.” 

“No I shant,” drawing out some ivory tab¬ 
lets and a gold pencil, and scribbling on them 
for a moment; “ I'll see Mr. Daniels the very 
day that I get back. He’s a very generous 
man, and always likes to help poor boys to an 
education; besides, I happen to be a great 
favorite with him.” 

So it was all duly arranged between the 
cousins before dinner. 

Charles Dean was true to his word. The 
third day of his return Evelyn received a let¬ 
ter from him, stating that his application had 
been so far successful that Mr. Daniels had 
agreed io receive the boy into his school for a 
hundred dollars the first year, and if he proved 
capable and energetic, to permit him after¬ 
ward to defray his expenses by his own exer¬ 
tions. 


Squire Lenard looked up, and his face soft¬ 
ened as his fair child came toward him. “Well; 
what is it, Eva?” for her face was full of a 
petition as she seated herself on his knee, and 
run up her small fingers in his iron-gray hair. 

“You know next week is my birthday, 
papa.” 

“ Is it possible ? How time flies I” 

“ Yes; I shall be fifteen next week, and you 
know you’ll make me a birthday present then ?” 

“How do I know it, Hussy?” 

“ Oh, because you can’t help it,” with a 
Bhake of the golden hair and the head it 
crowned with its abundant beauty. “And 
now, papa, instead of the present I want that 
you should give me some money ?” 

“What in the world do you want with 
money ?” 

“ I can’t tell you—it’s a secret, but I want 
it more than I can tell.” 

“ You do, eh ? Well, how much will satisfy 
your little ladyship ?” 

“ A hundred dollars.” 


And Evelyn Lenard read this letter over 
three times, with a strange seriousness on her 
sweet face. Suddenly it cleared up. “I’ll 
go right off to papa and ask him,” she 
said. 


“Whew! what.an extravagant girl she is !” 
“ I can’t help it, papa. I wont ask you for 
a dollar more in an age; but it’s my birthday 
present, you know.” 

Squire Lenard opened a small compartment 
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in his writing-table, and took out five twenty 5 
dollar coins, and slipped the shining pieces 5 
into Eva’s hand, s 

• “ She’ll ruin her father one of these days, if c 

she goes on after this fashion,” he said. ; 

“ No she wont, either,” putting her white j 
arms round his neck and kissing him. “Oh, j 
papa, I thank you as many times as there are <j 
dollars here l” ^ 

, r “ Is all this really mine l” and Leonard i 
Hughes looked at the money which Evelyn < 
Lenard had slipped into his brown hand, and < 
then in the bright face of the girl before him, < 
with that strange, bewildered gaze which one < 
wears waking out from unconsciousness. i 

“Yes, Leonard, it’s all yours; and X wrote \ 
to Cousin Charlie to engage the place for you j 
next week. I’ve got Jane, our seamstress, to < 
promise she’ll fix over a couple of suits of ( 
clothes for you that he left here. I’m sure < 
they’ll fit you nicely< 

The young blacksmith tried to answer, but < 
the words broke down against bis teeth, his < 
face worked, and at last he burst into tears. < 

• “"Why, now, X didn’t suppose you’d take it J 

like that, when everything turned out so' 
nicely!” but it was quite an effort for ber to < 
get the words out fairly, and her eyes shone < 
with something that was not a laugh, this ! 
time. ■ ' 

- “Miss Evelyn,” said the. boy, recovering 
himself in a moment—and there was a kind of < 
solemn dignity in his manner—“I can’t tell! 
you that I thank you for this money you’ve! 
lent me, but I shall prove it to you some day.” 1 

“ Oh, X don’t lend it—it’s a gift, you know.” < 
r The boy shook his head. “No, I shall pay ! 
you sometime,” and a little flush kindled under | 
his brown cheeks. 

“Well, we wont talk about that now. 
^You’re sure your uncle wont oppose your 
’going?”. * 

“He’ll be ready enough to get rid of me, 
for he’s often said that I didn’t earn the salt 
1 to my porridge.” 

“Well, he’ll say something quite different 


the speaker’s name, but I’ll promise you a 
banquet which it will not do to lose.” 

They were sitting together in the parlor 
alone—the gentleman and the two ladies. 

Both were young and both were beautiful; 
she who answered the gentleman was a stately 
brunette, with brown eyes and oval features. 
I think that the mouth was somewhat cold and 
proud in repose, hut it could nestle into smiles 
which told their own story of the good and 
loving heart beneath them. 

The other lady sat by the table quite absorbed 
in the book she was reading, and looking on 
her you would have thought of a lily opening 
its luscious life amid still, deep currents in the 
shadow of great mountains. 

Ten years had gone over Evelyn Lenard, 
and if you had linked that day when she sat 
on her horse before the blacksmith’s shop with 
this night, you would hardly have believed it, 
for the child-look had not gone off her face, 
though it had softened and matured. 

The squire had been dead for three of these 
years; he had engaged in some heavy mining 
speculations, which had greatly, disappointed 
him, and liis chagrin and anxiety brought on 
the fever of which lie died. 

Evelyn was the sole heiress to his property, 
hut . his speculations had well nigh ruined the 
squii’e, and only a few thousands fell to his 
daughter, enough, however, to support her 
comfortably and independently, and she had 
removed to the city and resided with her Cousin 
Charles ever since his marriage, which trans¬ 
pired soon after the death of his uncle. 

“I don’t believe the lecture will he half ns 
good as my hook,” said Evelyn,, as she closed 
her volume half reluctantly. 

“You’ll think differently when you return; 
hut it wont do to delay, for the house will he 
crowded,” answered the gentleman. 

The lecture was closed, and the young 
speaker sat down with an air of exhaustion, 
while the plaudits of his hearers fairly shook 
the lofty building. 

The lecture had not been simply a grand 


some day, I fancy.” ) effort at oratorical display, dazzling and over- 

The boy did not answer, but there flashed \ whelming the hearers with brilliant and start¬ 
up on his. face, and settled down on his thin l ling rhetoric, but its sound logic, its grasp of 
lips, a prophecy of his future. / thought, its intellectual air, were all embodied 

—— . > in simule. earnest, forcible lancuace. His 


rmAPTEn-tv. imagination was: rather clear and crystalline 

* “Come, girls, put on your things.” /than fervid and tropical, more like a limpid 

“ I don’t believe it will pay to go, Charlie.” I brook than a rushing torrent, though his pero- 
“Oli, yes it will, Mary. We’re to have the ? ration was set with many gorgeous arabesques 
finest lecture in the course to-night. I. forget ) of thought. 
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But what was more than all the rest, was 
the moral power of the lecture. None of that 
vast audience had listened to it without being 
stimulated to a higher life and nobler purposes, 
and all must have felt anew the sublime beauty 
and grandeur of that truth, that there was a 
living God reigning in all the affairs of nations 
and of men—taking coiinsel of none, but out 
of his own “ infinite leisure ” going on calmly 
and serenely above all the storms and darkness 
of time, to the accomplishment of His own 
blessed purposes of peace and good will to 
man. 

“ Well, Eva, you’re not sorry you left your 
book to-night?” 

“ Oh, no; this lecture has done me good, 
Charlie.” 

They were passing slowly out amid the 
crowd, when the young lawyer made this re¬ 
mark to his cousin, and it happened that they 
were on one side of the platform, and just in 
view of the speaker, who was now surrounded 
by several gentlemen. 

His glance suddenly swept on them, and it 
halted at Evelyn Lenard’s face. A change 
came over him, he leaned forward, and there 
was a breathless interrogation of her face. 

Then, with a hasty apology, ho sprang out 
and intercepted the lady and her cousins at the 
door. 

“ Excuse me, madam, but do I have the 
honor of addressing Miss Evelyn Lenard?” 

“ That is my name, sir,” and the faces of 
the three told their bewilderment and'sur¬ 
prise. 

“ And you do not know mo ?” 

Evelyn Lenard looked into the thin face, 
“so bright about the eyes, so sharply cut 
around the mouth,” and over the lithe, slender 
figure. 

“I do not remember you, sir.” 

“ I fancied that you would, though probably 
the years have changed me more than they 
have you. But you have not forgotten the; 
name of Leonard Hughes, the blacksmith’s 
nephew?” 

Her face suddenly leaped into recognition, 
and placing her little hands in his, she said, 
with the tears thrilling her eyes, “Oh, I am 
glad to see you, Mr. Hughes!” 

There was little time for speech or eongratu- ( 
lation then, but Mr. Hughes was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean, and receiving their ad¬ 
dress, promised to call before the week was 
over. 

And after they had learned the wnolo story ' 
of their cousin’s acquaintance with the lecturer, 


the young cousins were profuse in their ejacu¬ 
lations of surprise and delight, but Evelyn sat 
very quiet, with her blue eyes on the hands 
which she had folded in her lap, only murmur¬ 
ing occasionally to herself, “ Who could have 
believed it!” 

Leonard Hughes was true to his promise. 
He called to see Evelyn Lenard before the 
week was out, and very often afterward, for 
he had much to tell her of the long, long 
struggles betwixt poverty and the desires and 
purposes which never grew faint or wavered in 
his soul, and of his final triumph. 

And Evelyn listened to his story until the 
tears stood still on her cheeks as she murmured, 
“Oh, Mr. Hughes, I don’t see how you ever 
held out and conquered all these obstacles and 
trials.” 

“ God helped me,” said the young man j 
solemnly ; “they have made a better, stronger/ 
man of me.” 

A smile leaped through her tears. “Just/ 
as mine will, I hope, make a better, stronger/ 
woman of me.” 

One afternoon in the late spring, when the 
sunbeams fluttered about the walls like golden 
winged birds, and the pulses of the earth 
were full of the stir and expectation of sum¬ 
mer, Leonard Hughes and Evelyn Lenard sat- 
alone by one of the front windows in her parlor. 

“I am expecting to leave town day after to¬ 
morrow,” said the gentleman, breaking a long 
pause which, somehow, had slipped into their 
conversation, “and I cannot do this without 
paying a debt whioh I have owed you quite too 
long now.” 

“ What debt, Mr. Hughes?” 

“ That hundred dollars I borrowed of you 
so many years ago. I have been computing 
the interest which has accumulated on it. 
Will you please see whether that is right?” 
and he laid a roll of bank-notes in the lady’s 
lap. 

Her face flushed. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Hughes, take 
back this money. I do not want it.” 

“ But I owe it to you, and-” 

“No you don’t. It pains me to have you 
insist on this, when you know I did no more 
than you would for me.” 

“;I hate to pain you, Mias Lenard,” said 
Leonard Hughes, looking on the girl with his 
bright, deep-set eyes, until she sheltered: her 
own under her golden lashes, “ but somehow, 
this heavy obligation chafes me, and I want te 
feel that it is cancelled.” 

“Well, you may feel that,” laying the money 
on his knee. 
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“I can’t, unless you take the money; unless— 
yes, there is one other way in which I might 
he made to feel no longer the obligation.” 

“AVhat way is that?” her blue eyes filled 
with wonder. 

“"Will you promise to consent—no, it isn’t 
fair to ask you without explaining.” 

** I will promise if I can,” with her low, 
quick laugh slipping out of her lips. 

He bent down his head to hers and whis¬ 
pered, “ You must take the hundred dollars or 
give me this,” seizing her hand and closing his 
fingers tightly over it. 

She knew what he meant, hut she did not 
move or stir. 

“ Evelyn, which shall it he ?” half releasing 
her hand. 

It nestled softly hack into his again, and 
Leonard Hughes was answered. 
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of the ship in which 
Mr. St. lemoine had 
embarked, and the loss, 
of all on board, then the 
desire to appropriate to 
himself the large pro¬ 
perty of St. Lemoine, of 
which property he war 
sole agent and mana¬ 
ger, led naturally to 
abuse and neglect of 
the orphaned child. 

But we shall not lin¬ 
ger on this pioture. In 
truth it might have 
been omitted altoge¬ 
ther, save for its con¬ 
nection with another 
prominent personage of 
onr story. While Ar- 
della St. Lemoine was 
thus seemingly the 
child of penury, and 
really the child of 
want—she became ac¬ 
quainted with a boy, a 
young Dane, of hot and 
impetuous temper, who 
had desorted from a 
merchant vessel in the 
harbor. This boy con¬ 
stituted himself her 
champion upon all oc¬ 
casions, fighting her 
battles as far as possi¬ 
ble, and taking from 

his own slender stores anything that he thought 
would please or benefit her. It was one of those 
desperate cases of “boy-love,” whioh, how¬ 
ever much they may amuse grown people, are 
matters of terrible earnest to the boys them¬ 
selves. 

But Mr. St. Lemoine returned, though not 
until many years had elapsed—returned te 
appal liis false friend, to take possession of his 
large estato, and to find his child, almost siok 
unto death from the treatment she had re¬ 
ceived, an inmate of the dwelling of a Mr, 
Mandevllle, whose daughters had been attract, 
ed by the looks of the little Ardella and her 
evident suffering, and who had taken her, al¬ 
most in defiance of her sordid guardian, into 
their own comfortable home. 

With these prefatory remarks, touohing 
matters which it is not necessary to refer to 
more in detail, we may commence our story. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

This colony of British Guiana is a fitting land 
for mysteries. Never were forests half so grand 
—and. their wonderful depths seem haunted. 
Here, there are dreamy-oyed beauties—the 
delicate tinting of whose cheeks is like that of 
the Southern flowers. 

These fair Creoles look out at you from vine- 
latticed windows; you hear them singing to 
tho 1 inkling tonch of the guitar; see the fall 
of delicate laces—perhaps a white hand flash¬ 
ing amid roses. 

Or you pass Government-House—supposing 
the city to be Georgetown, Demerara—and the 
grim, black guards at the gate, very tall and 
stately, give you a half military salute if you 
are a stranger. You hear the great hand, of 
which the citizens are proud, play “God save 
the Queen 1”—for these are the dominions of 
her Majesty—and you enter the wide square, 
thronged with equipages blazoned with arms— 
thronged with oitizons—with nurses and their 
charges. 

ITuro and there you meet with a quad¬ 
roon oven more beautiful tliau many of tbe 
wliitu-fingered ladies in the carriages. Each of 
these dark beauties has a life-experiehce that 
would perhaps thrill you in tho recital. 

I have been thinking over the romance of a 
strangely chequered existence—a most event¬ 
ful career, with the incidents of whioh a friend 
haa acquainted mo—and I have come to the 
determination of writing its full particulars, 
notwithstanding some of them will be regard¬ 
ed as tho offspring of the wildest fanoy. • But 
in this as in so many histories, the most im- 
prol.ablo is the most reliable. 

in a few words, I must relate some previous 
facts to my readers, before I enter upon the 
leading inoidents of my story. Let them im¬ 
agine a young girl—a mere child—living in a 
mean and dingy habitation, with a man in 
whom tho love of gold had eaten out every 
sentiment of nobleness and pity and honor. 
That ohild was Ardella 8t. Lemoine—that man 
was tho guardian to whose oare she had been 
intrusted, when her father, after the death of 
bia wife, left Guiana on a distant voyage. 
This guardian had passed for a man of high in- 
togrity—but when the news came of the wreok 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SPLENDID DWELLING.—THE MINIATURE. 

“Come here, Manuel; what means that 
strange red glow in your eyes ?” 

“The little ohild is to get well, sir,” re¬ 
plied the boy, his features working with inter¬ 
nal satisfaction. 

“Did the physician say so?” asked Mr. St. 
Lemoine, who, quite exhausted by recent sick¬ 
ness, spoke in faint tones. 

“Yes, sir—he says she will get well now, 
quick,” repliod tho boy, tho eager look yet 
brightening his face. 

“Good, Manuel—thank yon; you bring me 
news that will help me rally from this shook 
better than medioine. And now,” said he, 
“as he olasped the hoy’s brown hand in his 
own—“you are a noble fellow. What can I do 
for you?” 

“Forme?” asked the boy, glanoing round 
vaguely. 

“Yes—what are you doing?—what work, I 
mean?” 

“I work not at all now,” said the boy, 
with an uneasy look—“been long away; have 
nothing to do.” 

“Well—will you live with me? I am Del¬ 
la’s father; I will take oaro of you, and you 
shall work for me—or study, if you like it.” 

“With you? with her?" cried the bciy, his 
whole frame trembling with the thought.” 

“Yes, if she lives, poor thing,” Baid the 
man, tenderly. 

“ Sho must live!” said the hoy, solemnly. 

“God grant it,” was the low, fervent reply, 
"but—will you go with me?” 

“Anywhere,” replied the lad. 


It was a long time before the poor, pale 
ohild could be removed to the beautiful apart¬ 
ments her father had caused to be famished 
for her pleasure and convenience. It seemed 
like a dream to her, the terrible past—the 
strange present that surely must dissolve be¬ 
fore her eyes. The cool, high rooms, with 
their mirror panels, their snow.-white mat¬ 
tings, exquisite hangings of lace ; the devoted 
servants, all eager to obey her lightest word; 
and then Manuel, handsome eyed Manuel, who 
could be trusted to drive her in tho little pony 
phaeton, and whose every glance even now 
was worship—Manuel, with the strong arms to 
bear her whenever exertion became painful— 
Manuel, not her servant, but her submissive 
slave, dooile as he was to none hut her. 

It was very natural, now, to suppose that 
Ardella St. Lemoine was an heiress. 

Bat the years were passing, and Della mast 
be ednoated as become her station. Her health 
waa very delicate, and the doctors adviBed 
that she should he sent to England; so it was 
decided that she was to return with Luoy Man- 


deville, who was only four or five years her 
senior, and who, during the illness of the ohild, 
had become much attaohed to her. 

When Della heard the news she was quietly 
pleased. As for Mannel, the thought that he 
must lose-his idol, even for a time, drove him 
nearly frantio. 

“Can I not go with you, Miss Della?” he 
asked repeatedly. “Who will look after you 
as I oan ? Who will you have to drive you 
and walk with you ? I had rather die than 
stay at home without you,” he cried, pas¬ 
sionately. 

So the little lady went to her father, and 
gravely requested ihat Manuel might accom¬ 
pany her to Bohool. 

Mr. St. Lemoine threw baok his head and 
laughed. 

“Tire hoy is wild,” he said. “ No, no, the 
good ladles will see that you are taken proper 
care of. Besides, he is just getting to be of 
use to me—he is going to be a capital secre¬ 
tary —he writes my letters—so my little Della 
must go without her cavalier.” 

And Della went baok as gravely to tell poor 
Mannel with a sad face that he must stay at 
home. 

Then the youth frightened her with his ve¬ 
hemence. 

“You will forget Manuel—you will never 
remember him who was your friend no more 1 
I shall be as nothing to you—you who are 
growing up so beautiful l Well, well, go,—he 
ungrateful 1 It was /that took you up and held 
yon to my bosom when you fell from the win¬ 
dow in the old time. I, too, helped nurse you 
baok to life—oh, Della 1 you are wicked—you 
are oruel 1” 

“But what-shall I do ?” said the ohild, the 
tears already falling from her eyes, “ it is—it 
must be as papa says.” 

"Oh, very well I Go and forget poor Ma¬ 
nnel, whose whole life is hound up in you I” 
he cried, passionately, and flew np the stairs, 
where he paced the floor like an angry lion, 
that ominons red in his eyes gleamiDg now 
like the lurid fire of the battle-field, his whole 
frame quivering with emotion. 

“Seven years, perhaps ten,” he oried, wring¬ 
ing his hands. “She will then grow into a 
woman and forget me—a beautiful woman, 
and others will love her. She, too, may love 1 
No, I. swear I she must love only me! I will 
make her I” and his eyes glared again. “ But 
stop—I will write good—I will perhaps write 
her father's letters—then, it may he, he will 
let me say one word to her. I will learn—I 
will study the English perfeot—I will he a gen¬ 
tleman I I will moke money; she shall love 
mel” and lifting himself proudly, he ceased 
to complain. 

Della was sent to England. The ship sailed 
grandly down the bay—the gigantic palm 
treeB lessened in the distance—^the beautiful 
flowering hedges seemed now an indistinct line 
along the coast, and Mannel, who had remain¬ 
ed long after Mr. St. Lemoine had driven home 
in his carriage, walked the stelling in painful 
agitation. Should he ever see her-again?— 
Would she not forget him 1 No, she should 
never do that! He would oontrive, in some 
way, to keep her in remembranoe. 

Meanwhile, to kill the tedious hours of ab¬ 
sence, Mr. St. Lemoine determined to erect a. 
palatial residence in the neighborhood of 
Georgetown. He ohose the site whe\e then 
stood the mins of an old Frenoh oll\te&u, 
and procuring laborers, set them immediately 
to work. The grounds where once\ the 
soarlet flowers of the coffee-berry luxuria¬ 
ted amidBt the glorious greenness of the tro¬ 
pical foliage, were now filled with a dense 
growth of underbrush. This was Soon, dear-! 
ed away, new trees were planted, borders! 
made, walks planned and arbors erected. f 

It is almost inoredible to the northern com¬ 


prehension how short a time suffices for the 
growth of vegetation. I have seen a tree lop¬ 
ped till it was almost hranohless, and in a few 
Weeks it seemed wholly restored to its former 
luxuriance. 

Mr. St. Lemoine spared no expense in the 
furtherance of his splendid project. He im¬ 
ported laborers by the dozens. The water of 
the river was forced by plpeB into marble foun¬ 
tains, and through the most exquisitely carved 
month pleoes jotted its silver showers. The 
rarest flowers were brought from all the 'con¬ 
servatories, English and South American.— 
There might be seen the gorgeous-plumaged 
hummiik-birds, the metallio lustre of whose 
yrito0"4w3. Witlhythe no less vivid tints of sur¬ 
rounding Mds of roses. Grottoes Were oon- 
-straoted 6f shells and corals, and through 
their midst, on the whitest sand, mnrmnrons 
streams triokled. Touoans, with their beauti¬ 
ful beaks, blaok and yellow mooking-birds, 
whose brightness was as that of the sun, kept 
up their continual dance in and out among the 
shrubbery. The house was a miracle of beau¬ 
ty. The walls were dazzlingly white, and the 
Frenoh jalousies, of all colors, gave it a truly 
tropioal, and therefore pioturesquo appearance. 
The halls and the floors of the lower rooms 
were of tessolated marble; the furniture was 
covered with white damask, and the Indian 
matting was curiously anddelicately inwrought. 
The bedsteads were of iron painted white and 
gilded, and furnished with curtains of laoe and 
silk, while the apartment intended for Della, 
when she should return to her tropio-home, 
was a miraole of grace and splendor. 

Years elapsed before all things were com¬ 
pleted, and in the meantime Manuel was grow¬ 
ing in favor with St. Lemoine. The young 
man was now twenty, talj, well formed, and of a 
handsome, but singular, oountenanoe. Ills deep 
eyes still retained their peculiar tinge—the 
iris seeming shotted with red, that, in times of 
tfnnsual feeling or exoitement, glowed with a 
strange fire. One would not have known the 
Danish cabin boy in the elegant young man, 
the Beoretary, ostensibly, of St. Lemoine, but 
treated by him as if he were a son. The young 
man had perfeoted himself in the English 
language; he had also, through the kindness 
of a young officor who often shared the hos¬ 
pitality of St. Lemoine’s oastle-house, acquired 
a good knowledge of music, and performed 
well on several instruments. 

St. Lemoine was sooiable in an ominent de¬ 
gree. His housekeeper was a pretty oreole, with 
the slightest tinge of the Mustee in her com¬ 
plexion, and she performed the duties of her 
station in a most agreeable manner. During 
the prevalence of the laud-trades, while the 
stifled atmosphere in the city carried disease 
and pestilenoe with It, St. Lemoine’s doors 
wore thrown open to all his friends. Not a 
day passed that officers of the army, beautiful 
ladies, and the rioh merchants, with men 
of the highest standing, did not drive np to 
the Evorglades, as St. Lemoine hod named 
his new home. Nearly every week the Go¬ 
vernor of the Colony, with some of his suite, 
might be seen lounging and chatting in tho 
great parlors of the English St. Lemoine, and 
notUnfreqnentiy men of note, tourists, authors, 
and noblemen were his welcome guests. 

One evening a large oompany had assembled. 
The Governor was there, with his pretty ni,eoe, 
and his nephew, recently arrived in the colo¬ 
nies. Mr. MandeviUe was also present, with 
one of his daughters, the fair Claudine, who, 
with her sister, had. so assiduously nursed 
poor little Della into life. 

Mannel was present, sitting near St. Le- 
tnoine, and close to him the young officer who 

had taken so inuoh interest in the Dane’s musi- 
oal progress. 

" Have you heard fWm Della lately V* asked 


the merchant, whose 
thoughts turned natu¬ 
rally towards the two 
fair girls so. far from 
home. 

“ Oh, yes; Manuel 
here, write? every 
week, for really I am 
not equal to the task 
since my arm has been 
so lame,” replied St. 
Lemoine. 

“It la five years; she 
must be grown into 
quite a young lady," 
said the merchant, mu¬ 
singly. 

At menti.ui of Delia, 
the Lieutenant gave 
an inquiring plaDco at 
Manuel, as much as to 
say— 

“ So there is a young 
lady in tho case; why 
have you not told mo 
before ?” 

“Yes, I should pre¬ 
sume so,” replied St. 
Lemoine, his face glow¬ 
ing with paternal fond¬ 
ness as he spoke of 
her. 

“Miss Claudine per¬ 
haps would like to see 
her favorite. Manuel,’’ 
he added, tut ning to the 
young man; “ will you bring me the little box 
of white ivory on my secretary.” 

The Dane immediately left the room. There 
was a glow on cheek, forehead, and lip, and 
the lurid, lambent fire played in his eyes. He 
hurried to the room, and found the box. His 
heart beat wildly. The little casket trembled 
in his passionate grasp. 

“ It Is Bhe ; I know it; I feel it,” he said in 
low tones. “I will look—it 1 b bnt right; only 
one stolen glance. I knew her and aided her 
before they did." 

With shaking fingers he nnolosed the lid, 
took the velvet case, enwrought with pearls, 
in his hand, opened it, and feasted npon the 
almost more than earthly beauty thus pre¬ 
sented to his vision. Was that little Della ? 
Could that glorious oreature, with brow like 
ivory, and eyes like stars, be the onoe neglect¬ 
ed, ragged, forlorn waif that he had seen and 
succored in her guardian’s house? 

Oh 1 what hopes, fears, doubts, longings, tbe 
the view of that fair image oreatedin his mind I 
He loved her, had always loved her as no other 
could. He, he alone, had felt the beating of 
her heart against his breast. He alono had 
held her in his arms. His lips alone had press¬ 
ed those lips, that forehead. A wild, exulting 
triumph filled his soul; he shut the oase, and 
hurried below, his cheek hot, hif eye? lighted 
with hope and eager, wild dolight. 

The pioture was soon passed from hand to 
hand. Claudine was in raptures. 

“ The darling 1” she exclaimed. “ I see tho 
same sweet Bmile of old I Ah 1 how I wish 
she were herel” 

“ So do I,” said Mr. St. Lemoine. “ I have, 
indeed, serious thoughts of sending for her. 
My Paradise wants an Eve,” he added, laugh¬ 
ing. 

Manuel’s heart beat with wild, quiok throbs. 
By this time the miniature was in the posses¬ 
sion of young Lieutenant Warren. 

“Sho is most beautiful I most beautiful!” 
he repeated ; after a searohing look, and draw¬ 
ing a long breath, he turned again to Manuel, 
whoso cheek flushed hotter and higher:— 

' “What eyes, what features, and what hair! 
The rare, true ohestnut, dashed with a golden 
shade. Was she always as lovely ? Is she as 
graoeful, as good, as this picture presents her ?” 

“More graoeful, more glorious t” murmured 
Manuel. “ I have known her for a long time, 
and may be allowed to judge.” 

“Ah! what a face!” and the dark, hand¬ 
some eyes soanned again the piotured linea¬ 
ments. “ I think I never saw its equal,” he 
said low and softly, his rapt gaze still rtvetted 
upon it. “ I shall ho so pleased to make her 
acquaintance!” 

Manuol’s eyes glowed with a sudden joalousy. 
For the first time he noted the tall, erect figure 
of his friend—his noble oountenanoe, and the 
advantage given him by his brilliant uniform. 
To have him there with Della! to subject her 
to the fasoinationB of his smiles, bis handsome 
presenoe, tho allurementof hiB rank! There 
wore three other persons who spoke without 
reserve, and seemed peculiarly charmed with 
the loveliness of the miniature. One of these 
was the Governor’s nephew—by no means a 
handsome yonng man, yet not destitute of a 
certain kind of power, which ladies defer to, 
and BGinetimes admire more than beauty. The 
other was a middle aged gentleman, whose 
wealth wsb reported to he fabulous—-a kind 
hearted man of amiable manners, whose silence 
passed for depth, and whoso lightest saying 
was a marvel of wisdom not lightly listened to 
by those who reverenoed his—gold. 

Tho third was a nobleman, jaded with dissi 
pation, yet retaining enough of his former 
beauty and air distingue to Wake him a great 
favorite with most ladies. He Was 1 an Earl, 
broken down, it is true, but passiiig-'Rok s man 
of 1 ahtthdaitt 'tt'MMr * While it #«lrlittlb bus- 
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peoted that his stay in tho colony, where he 
was a constant diner-out, was rendered neces¬ 
sary by his poverty, and that save by an oc¬ 
casional run of luck at tbe gaming table, he 
was often literally without a cent. Still, l-,y 
dint of good dressing, "and all the outside indi¬ 
cations of means, ho kept more than a good¬ 
footing in society. Ho liad long been on the 
look out for an heiress; here was one who 
suited him exactly. 

I mention these three thus paitieulaily, as 
it will bo seen they have a melancholy connec¬ 
tion with this story. 

The Governor now stood near Mr. St. Le¬ 
moine, looking at tho picture. He was a largo, 
finely-formed man, looking all the dignity of 
his position. 

“Really, if you are so thronged with visitors 
now, ’ ’ he said, laying it down as he spoke, 
“howwill it be when this fair daughter of 
your house returns? You will hardly find 
room for them all.” 

“Tho Everglades is largo enough,” said Mr. 
St. Lemolho, “and I shall give the reins into 
her hands. She must take caro of the com¬ 
pany—as I have no doubt they will prefer. A 
young lady, attractive or otherwise, is more 
charming than on old man.” 

“I for ono, shall be delighted to bo her sub¬ 
ject when sho reigns Queen here,” said the 
Governor’s nephew, gallantly. 

“Whioh will be shortly,” replied Mr. St. 
Lemoine, “ fsr I think I have decided to recall 
her. She will come probably by the next 
steamer but one, and atkl shall give a grand 
fete in her name, and in honor of her arrival, 
prepare yourselves to meet her.” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE DANB’S FIRST JEALOUSY. 

Della—the great heiress, tho beautiful child- 
woman was summoned home. 

By letter of course, which was dispatched 
to the town. Manuel took oliarge of tho mis¬ 
sive. The young lieutenant, happening to be 
at the Everglades, accompanied him, and, to 
Manuel’s great bnt secret- annoyance, descanted 
perpetually upon the charms of the beaii'iful 
Delia. 

“She will be delighted with this uohl» place, 
whioh she has never seen," he said, looking 
around upon statue, fountains, flowers, fruits, 
and tho glittering, imposing white walls of tho 
mansion, arabesqued by tho shadows of the 
myriad leaves. “And how pleasant it will 
bo for you who will bo always near her! I 
envy you.” 

Manuel urged Ids horse impatiently. 

“How old did you say?” queried I.icuton- 
ant Warren, still pursuing the theme. 

“Sixteen," replied Manuel, almost gruifiy. 

“Just tho sweetest age of a woman. And 
think how fresh and blooming she will bo I— 
just from tho mother country. We have had 
no belles hero for so long a time 1—at least none 
so young and with such a lovely color. Ah! 
sho will bo besieged,” and ho ended with a 
sigh. • 

Manuel bit his lip, but betrayed by no other 
motion tho fierce jealousy that was already 
burning at his heart. Safely depositing the let¬ 
ter—the young men rodo back again, and as 
heforo with the lieutenant, his theme was Miss 
St. Lemoine. 

“Suppose,” he said, lightly, “suppose she 
comes as the affianced of some English gentle¬ 
man—who knows ?” 

“I will shoot himt” oried Manuel, fiercely, 
the blood boiling in his veins, and his mu- 
governed passions flaming from his eyes. 

“So, sol” thought Warren, after the first 
shook of the ahnounoement was over, “tho 
wind blows in that direotion, does it ?” 

“ Then you mean to constitute yoursef her 
knight, to guard her from fiery dragons, in 
the shape of mustaohed gentry," he said, al¬ 
most smilingly; “perhaps to keep her for 
some wary lover who has enlisted yeur ser¬ 
vices beforehand.” 

“Miss St. Lemoine oan guard herself, 1 !anoy,” 
said Manuel, coldly ; “and as for her lovers, 
wary or not, it will be well for them to keep 
out of my way,” he added, his anger again wel¬ 
ling up. 

“What do you mean?” asked the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“What I say,” was the almost fierce 
reply. 

“Then I am to understand that no one must 
ho civil to Miss St. Lemoine, in your pre¬ 
sence,” said tho officer, In tones somewhat 
irritated and full of sarcasm. 

“Understand what you please,” replied 
Manual, morosely. 

“ Perhaps her father may have something te 
say in tho matter. I take it you are not con¬ 
stituted Miss St. Lemoine’s sole guardian.” 

“ I am something that you never will be," 
said Manuel, grinding his teeth, and tbe rod 
light of hiB oye ominous. 

• “Ah! her lever, maybe;.well, reel Assured 
I shall never dispute the olaim of so noble a 
gentleman as yourself {"i and before the Dane 
could move his livid lips ,tp form a reply, the 
lieutenant had put spurs to his horse and ga¬ 
loped on. Manuel shook his olenobod hat in 
tho air, and registered a vq* whioh he ful¬ 
filled to the letter. 



































































Tho next steamer brought glad tidings from 
Della. She was 1 60. delighto^i -to be recalled 
home! ; jslnntiil felolved' and Jquiireredj from 
head to foot, ns he read the ijnhocept missive. 
Her pets were mentioned; “hpd Manuel, tho 
dear, good fellov^l been Very 'careful to attend 
to them ? Would ho hpld frijnself in readiness 
to be her cavalier again 1 because ho must re¬ 
member sho know no one thero, and should be 
lonely ; and did he ever think of the old walks 
he took with her ?” « 

“ I wonder what you would give for a like 
token, Mr. LieutoDant?” murmured. Manuel, 
pleasantly. 

Did ho think she should like her new home? 
and rdie asked many questions that it would 
be only possible to answer to tbe living pre¬ 
sence, as alio would come before a letter could 
reach her. 

At last the looked-for, longed-for hour arri¬ 
ved. The great cannon thundered in the har¬ 
bor, tho flag of England swung in the tropioal 
breeze, boats dotted tbe waters for a mile 
around, tho docks and wharves*lined with peo¬ 
ple, resounded with shouts of welcome. 

In his magniftoent barouche—a recent Im¬ 
portation—sat Mr. St. Lemoine, his face ra¬ 
diant, his. looks, silvered a little, streaming 
from his forehead, as at each shout of enthu¬ 
siasm he lifted his hat and waved it. 

“Manuel, do yon go aboard for my little 
lady,” he said; “it will be impossible for 
me, in my present state of health, a gouty 
foot and a rheumatio arm. I will wait her co¬ 
ming in the carriage.” 

To no more willing person «ould he have 
delegated his office than the handsome young 
secretary. Choosing a beautiful little boat, 
over which was hung a crimson canopy, and 
whoso stem was brightly cushioned and laid 
with carpets, he was soon rowed out to the 
great ship that sate her throne of waters 
stately as a sovereign. 

Long before he readied the steamer, his 
quick eyo had singled out Della. That grace¬ 
ful creature, standing near the door of the 
cabin, a little liat with soft gray plumes en¬ 
circling it sot lightly on her head, one hand 
olaspt.d in that of Miss Mandevllle—that was 
certainly she—ho could not he deceived. She 
appeared to be talking with mnoh animation ; 
her eyes sparkled, while ono uplifted hand was 
pointing out objects along the banks.-. 

Manuel could not speak as he leaped up the 
ladder, and stood breathlessly hut gracefully 
before her. She gazed for a moment, scanning 
his lace rapidly, then holding out her hand 
with that sweet smile j )f old, she said, 

. “ You must be Manuel.” 

“ You are right, Miss Della,” he said, with 
a bow and a glance that brought the color to 
her cheek. 

Hut where is my father?” 

“ On shoro, waiting for you. His lameness 
detained him in the oarrlage or he would have 
■come.” 

“Dear father!” murmured the beautiful 
creature, “ I have longed to see him I But—* 
but Manuel—how you are grown! and chang¬ 
ed, somewhat; I should not have known 
yon.” 

“ Have I grown entirely out of your remem¬ 
brance ?” he asked. 

‘ • Oli! no, indeed; as I look at you now, 
you arc the same Manuel—the friend, and 
playmate of my childhood Well, everything 
is ready, I believe. I am so impatient to see 
my father 1 Shall we go ?” 

It was not long before Mr. St. Lemoino held 
his daughter to his heart. Ills eyes feasted 
upon her ripened beauty; ho was moro than 
gratified—he was enraptured with her appear¬ 
ance ; and in anticipation, saw tbe triumphs 
that arched tho path of her bright future. 
Rapidly they drove home, Della all joy, all glad 
triumph—up the broad avenue, and a scene of 
splendor burst upon tbe bewildered girl. 

“ Is (his my home, father ? Why it is a 
palace. Did yon think of mo when you ar¬ 
ranged these beautiful gardens? Thank you, 
oh, thank you, for bringing me to fairy land. 
Db, the fountains 1 the statues! tho dearsing- 
ing birds, in their silver cages !” and she dap¬ 
ped her hands childishly. 

' ‘ Wo aro to have you all to ourselves to¬ 
day',” said her father, “ so don’t disturb your¬ 
self with tho ceremonies of the toilet; we can’t 
spare you a moment from our sight.” 

“We!” 

Manuel glowed from head to foot,, exultantly. 

To Della there was nothing peculiar or 
familiar in her father’s speech, but she looked 
up to Manuel with glad, innocent eyes, as to a 
brother. The house was fit for a queen, she 
declared. 

“How did you ever think of suohbeautiful 
things?” she asked her father. “ No princess 
could have a more regal, boudoir than I, little 
Della fit. Lemoine.,” 

And so she ran singing about the house, 
till the very servants caught tho infection, and 
the whole household seemed to eoho her ring¬ 
ing laugh. 

“And here, too, is a superb pianol IIow 
thoughtful of my dear father!” sho exclaimed, 
entering one of the grand parlors, and seeing 
the magnificent instrument thrown open, as if 
ready for her touch. “Here also is musio, 
•marked-—who plays here, sir I Surely not rpy 
father. Does my father play, Manuel ?” 


He gazed at her sideways, as if to mark, 
stealthily), the effeot of his words. 

il Lleut(}nafit Warren,” i ^claimed Pella, 
plaoing strong emphasis on 'the title.! “A sol¬ 
dier ! Oh! is he young ^ da ho handsome ? 
For Von must know, Manuel, we iohcol-girls 
dbat on soldiers,*’ 1 she adfiejd, innocently, 

The heavy mtiBlo hook fell from the Instru¬ 
ment with a orash, apparently by accident. 
.Manuel stooped to lift it; a sudden movement 
of his hand had dashed it down. Now as his. 
eyes met hers, she marked the minute, red 
lines, like the spokeB of a mimio wheel, radi¬ 
ating from the pupils. The frown that for a 
moment darkened his face was awful, and she 
Involuntarily shrunk back. , » 

“lam very careless,” he ' said, sinilingly; 
but the smile was neither frank nor innocent; 
it was indosoribable. 

“Well, and what do you think of Manuel,' 
my dear ?” asked her father, before she retired 
for the night. 

“Heis grown tall, and.very fine-looking, 
oertalnly; but—I don’t—quite—think—I like 
him—that is, as well as 1 did. Perhaps, be- 
oanse he is as a man more reserved than he 
used to be ; and he treats me too muoh as if I 
were a woman grown.” | 

" And pray what are yon, child ?” asked Mr. 
St. Lemoine, with a puzzled and amused look. 

“ Your own little Della,” said the beautiful 
girl, falling within his ontstretohed arms. 
“Now don’t you go to thinking I am a grown 
lady. I assure you I am almost as mnoh a 
child as I used to be.” 

“God bless you, then, my^hildi” said Mr, 
St. Lemoine, with emphasis. ' V 
For the first timein her life, DoUa retircd to 
a room wholly her own. She had chbsen for a 
dressing-maid, an intelligent ybung mulatto 
girl, and her father had added another ser¬ 
vant, a duenna-like old negress, who had for 
years been an attendant on bis wife,. She was 
wierd and wrinkled, tall and boriy; her fea¬ 
tures, notwithstanding her Afrioan lineage,were 
hawklike, and her eyes, deep-set, possessed 
that peculiar, put-looking 1 , searching glance, 
that makes the most corpmon-place face re¬ 
markable. Her head was Btyrmountcd by a red 
and black turban, and her attire war somewhat 
fantastic. 1 


CHAPTER III. 

DIAMONDS. A IX3VF.il. A PLOT. 


“ Master told me to show you these in the 
morning, hut, perhaps you’d like to see them 
by lamp-light,” said Rose, setting open the lid 
ofa littlo casket, as Della entered the chamber. 

“ Oh, beautiful I. beantifnl I”. cried Della; 
“ real diamonds; how good I how kind of papa 
to surprise me so 1” 

t’And the trunks there aro full of elegant 
olothes he had sent from England,” added 
Rose, as much pleased as her mistress, and 
pointing to several beantifnl letter-wood boxes 
and trunks. 


" I’ll look at them to-morrow,” said Della, 
laughing. “These diamonds have made my 
eyes aohe.” 

“Hope they won’t never make your heart 
aohe, Mies Della,” said the grim old negTess, 
who had been arranging the curtains of the bed. 

“Oh ! no danger of that,” responded Della, 
lightly; “ Dear me, what a splendid place this 
is; I only wish it was an old castle—n roman- 
tio old place, with haunted rooms, and ghosts, 
and all that.” 

“ Hush, hush t Miss Della, mustn’t Wish 
that,” said Kian, in a low tone. “ Your family 
is apt to-be warned, as I know myself, and it 


isn’t relishing to see speerits at any time, let 


*iNo, 


Miss St. Lemoine,” was his reply. 


His cheek was as red as that of a blushing 
aohool-girl. 

“Miss St. Lemoine—Oh pray don’t call me 
that”—said the beautiful girl, carelessly stri¬ 
king a few chords—“say Della, for really. 1, 
don’t know myself by the other address, especi¬ 
ally while I am at home.” 

As she played, Manuel turned over, the musio. 
Surprised at his accuracy, Della looked, up 
with the exclamation-*- 1 ‘ Why, Manuel 11 think 
It is you who play." 

“ A I ittle, ’ ’ was his confused reply* 

“Then let me hear that little,” she said, 
Tbito;; and yielding the float to him.; , • 

Manuel obeyed. After'he had played, a'set 
of quadrilles, Della expressed her admiration. 
Her looks p’ainly said, “ who: would have 
thought it of him and he only.* servant ?” 

“ I play hut indifferently,” replied the young 
nian, throwing the heavy locks from his brow. 
“1 am, however, aoqnalnWd with Lieutenant 
Warren, a young gentleman who is an ad¬ 
mirable performer, and who has beefa in a mea¬ 
sure my inBiruotor.” 


’lone thu dead of night. I know what your' 
mother thought of it—and she war warned, 
chile,” she added, solemnly. 

“ Warned; pray what do you mean ?” ask¬ 
ed Dolla, pausing in the act of slipping her 
shoo from a little foot. 

“Warned. I mean, chile, just what I says. 
De Lord he gives de fao’lty to some people, 
leastwise, I thinks it’s de Lord, ’cause your 
mother, honey, was a good, pious, Christian 
woman. Yes it’s true, chile, afore she married 
sho war warned, and afore she died she war 
warned, and when you’s born, honey, she war 
warned worse dan all, that yon’s gwlne to 
see lots o’ trouble, anyhow!” 

“La! now Kian, what you go to tell her 
that for ?’ ’ cried Rose. “ Miss Dell a, Kian very 
superstitions, so don’t yon mind her in the 
least.” 

“ Sho 1 now, gal; better tell her not to mind 
me. I’ll have my say!” exolalmed■ the old 
woman, almost spitefully. “ I tell’s you some 
people is warned, and Its well they Is; it puts 
’em on deir guard. And more ’fa dat, old 
Kian oan tell ye—this very house stan’s jist 
where old Glneral Yooster something lived. I 
never Oan speak the name, ’oanSe it’s hard and 
a Dntoh one. I tells you, ! hone^y; he was afa 
awful man, and the plaoe firas oalled' a ohatoo, 
and was a grand, handso'meplacfi; 1’ve sOen it 
often, and they did try to get me to go there 
when the old Gineral was ifa his last siokness; 
but, lkws 1 ohild, I didn’t dar ; hfe was ’titely 
too wioked for anybody to 'nhsS. ! Well; folks 
that did go there see sights, and they found 
bones in the cellar, and; they" knew people had 
been murdered there—so there was a room 
always haunted. It was exaotly where this is, I 
dear, and they say the windows would lpok 
red, and lighted .up allfaigkt, whether anybody 
waa> at home or not. Well, ’twas an awful 
place, to.be sure, and I a’moBt wondered at 
your father : for buying it—’oauHo.he bought 
the blood on it, miflSi yqn; know.”- - , , . 

This wierd story; and the’ Wierd looks .of the. 
old crone; could not .but- produce eomA effect 
upontheBensitlve, merry-hearted girl. .Rosesaw 
that her cheek had grown pnltf, >and tried' her; 
best to change the snbject'j-.but - Kian Iqved; 
moro to talk of mystorieS And jaarvels i than 
she did to Sit in tho ohimnpyr corner-in tl*e- 
morning, and smoke her' old • blackened pipe. 
At last her'services were, needed np. lojag8£ 
and she left the rpom. , Rose had a oouoh near 
the bed of hsryoung mistress, .but the.lattpj, 
fatigued though she was, found herself nopblo 
to sleep for hours. • The vyhple burthen, of h^r 
thoughts was /her mother’s wfraipgfL, $h$ w.qs 
naturally fond of, and eaeily iipprepaefiiby the 
maryeUons. ?! H ir»?.h nr/onf ( 

. “Iwonder ifl ufcaUbe wawd‘t’’;ahSf.9 1 W- 
mured, aB at last her wearied eyes olosed 


languidly, and soon sho was buried in tranquil 
slumbers. 

On tlje following day,'os the sun Bhone 
broadly into the ohamher, and the morning 
’frind made melody in the tops of the palm- 
^reos, Della, refreshed by her night’s repose, 
forgot its unpleasant prelude. Strange to say, 
she had not dreamed of unearthly things, but 
of the time when she was a little ohild, and 
Manuel her only playmate. 

“ My little princess muBt prepare for visitors 
today;” said her fatlior, gaily, as ho met her 
in the breakfast room. “ It is my reoeption- 
day, and I wonder what they will say to my 
rose—my little English girl ?” 

“ They will say I was very awkward abd un¬ 
comfortable,! fear, when they go,” snJdDilla, 
blushing. 

“If they do, and Manuel or I overhear it, 
we’ll forbid them the house, won’t we, sir ? 
But I’m not afraid. There are not mafly such 
blooming cheeks in the city of Georgetown.” 

Dolla laughed and blushed at her father’s 
prqise. As to Manuel, he could soaroely eat, 
so intent waB he upon serving and gazing upon 
her. If sho spoke to him, every pulse thrilled 
an answer before his lips had fashioned it. 
Alas, it was deadly worship. 

After breakfast, Della prepared, for the ex- 
peoted guests. Lovely she looked when she 
oame gliding down to gain hor : father’s ap¬ 
proval. 

“ Beantifnl I beautiful t” lie said. “Della, 
you aro like your mother. But see, the Car¬ 
riages are coming. Ah! liat there is our 
brave LiOptenant Warren; and theTO, too, are 
the Governor, his niece, and nephew. How 
proud jt shall be to present them to my daugh¬ 
ter t” ■ . ' , . v 1 ,; 

The guests were ushered in by tfie liveried 
servants. Manuel looked on -yvitli Rowing 
eyes, while the introductions were. taking 
place. His jealousy made his face dark, os he 
noted Die glance of genuine admiration that 
had something more in- it than Surpriae^wlth 
.whfch the young Lieutenant and the^'Gove-. 
nor’s nephew regardod her. He saw thaVIM- 
la was pleased with both young men, hut that 
she preferred tho handsome, sprightly Lieu¬ 
tenant, who had evidently made up his mind 
to captivate the fair girl if he could. Never 
had his appearance been so prOpossessing. His 
uniform was new, he had tak#n extraordinary 
pains with his toilet," and his manners were 
even more polished and graceful than usual, 
lie chatted, told lively, witty anecdotes, played 
charmingly, sang ballads, and looked his ad¬ 
miration so effectually, that the color rose in 
Della’s cheek, and her eyes wore oast down 
when he addressed her, Manuel, from Ills 
standpoint, saw all, and felt the aoutest pangs 
of jealousy. He ground his tpeth as he mentally 
compared the handsome soldier’s oliancos with 
his own. Tho son of a noble family—a hero— 
having earned promotion in tho war ; hand¬ 
some, accomplished, initiated in all the arts of 
sooial intercourse; a oharming singer, and ac- 
onstomed to the sooioty of women; while he 
was unknown, poor, of obsoure origin, and 
little better than a menial in reality, in spite of 
all the advantages he eDjoyed.” 

“Onr military friend seems to be making ] 
fine progress,” said a voice near him. 

It was the nephew of the Governor who 
spoke; and presently he added;— “ijKfalt tfU 
Earl Traoy comes; if she does not yield npher 
present admirer, it is the first woman I liavo 
ever seen who is not flattered by the notice of 
a titled profligate.” 

This speech nettled Manuel stiU more, and 
as the other company were arriving, he ground 
his teeth, and hurried from the rooms. He. 
could not hear to see even the look of admira¬ 
tion that another bestowed upon her. When 
some trifling order of Mr. Pt. Lemoino recalled 
him, what was his consternation to Bee Della 
hanging on the arm of the Earl, while M. Ber¬ 
nard, the richest man in all tho colonies, stood 
transfixed on the other side. 

“ My little girl has taken them all by storm,” 
said St. Lemoine, laughingly. “Yes, yes,” 
he muttered, but not so low that Manuel oould 
not hear, “ Della would well become the coro¬ 
net of a Countess ; hut I could not give her to 
him. Rather to M. Bernard who, with wealth", 
unites sterling honesty.’ 1 

Manuel groaned internally at this speech. 
IIow he longed for the gay crowd to be gone 1 
Yesterday, as St. Lemoine had expressed it, 
they had her all to thejnselvea;. torday she-had 
hardly spoken to, looked at him. In! the 
presence of these men, he was a more cypher. 
There was hate in his heart as he sauntered 
here and there, his eyes resting at aU times 
unconsoiouslv unon her. u 

“ She is decidedly,worth waiting for,” r^ur- 
mured a low voice in his ear. He started as if 
stung. The handsome face of the Lieutenant 
was olose besido him. ■ 

“I congratulate you,” he said again, with a 
cool, ironioal smile; “but I give you, warn¬ 
ing—all is fair in war—I—shall—try—to—out 
—you—out.” , 

Manuel was livid with anger. It was not so 
mucji the words as the manner that stung 
him. He conquered his passionate impulse, 
however, and replied in. the same bantering 
tone— 

“ Dp your best; bpt I have heard of soldiers | 

who were shot iix the back;". ^ , ■ 

“.Hat that hiifat is untimely,’| said the otheir, j 
Still.smiling, ire wpn*t talk of shooting ,yei 

awhile,” and r^alked rapidly away. * ! 

( Out in the garden hurried Manuel to cool the' 
fever in hiS veins, * On and on he walked,'until; 
he oame ’ to' a‘ gtbve t>f mabgo trees.' Tlrttaf, j 
lea'faihg|£igainst tlie trutik of ' one : tixat' Wkfe j 
cpyeired with creepiii^ vibes, he stood' wiih; 
folded arms, a pi-ejr to the gloomiest' though!.’ * 

I '■ { f ■ f ■ i ’■) ■ iif \ , . . , .. , 


sterns goofl Jp bej 



his eye answered the question before it was 
asked. . • 

“ The coquette 1” muttered Handel savagely. 
“ First one, and then the olher-Vhut thatilook I 
Yes, yes, I, see, she prefers hiin^ but lot hfifx 
beware I I have not worshipped her thebe long 
years for nothing. Friend as h<| was tb me, I 
hate him .now.” | 

They passed by. Manuel was hidden by the 
uxuriant vineB, and they did not see him. 

, (xo bk oontindSd.) 


^ell^” continued the sweet girl, “how Ilongo 
for an orafage, 1 freSh Flu'ok'ed 'from the trte! ” ) 

'., “ Aid arfe the'^oweys so* much more FeautU 
jfjiilieye ttanthpret’* /' ; ' ‘ ' ’ ‘ 

* /* Ohi f m} thfi English fl65vers are "pale he-i 
jaideoura.’* ’ f , ' ' ‘ ‘ '* j 

,v i oait testWy to that; no flowbr there coni-: 
pares with one flower hbre,' ’ ’ 'aSid the Lieutefiafit' 
who walked bcsfdb her 1 ,' r whila the Govertibr’s 
fafeliheW' followedr arin in am with M. Beniard, 
tu»d tbb Eo®l ssnntered, with ,the nieoe of hifl 
Exoellenoy. ...... f f , , ‘ 

r -^WOpeplly,-., ,It,^8 ^n.her 

tongue to say, “Whatflower is that?” but 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. VII. 


BY LCCY B. UODFUHY. 


"Wbli., mother, I find that I must go to 

B-to-morrow,” said Mr. Lnsolle, cheerfully, 

as ho stood in the sitting-room, waiting tho 
sound of tho tea-hell. 

“ And, if I interpret your tone of voice rightly, 
you wish the company of your wife for tho 
journey,” replied Aunt Sophie, smiling. 

“Not quite so fast. Pray, what would you do 
at a olty liotol while I must he doing businoBS ? 
Would you not prefer giving your brotlior and 
his family a glad surpriso at W-f” 

“ Indeed I should. Thank you for thinking 
of it.” 

As Mr. and Mrs. Lasello stepped from tho 

oars at W-, on tho following day, tho latter 

exolaimcd— 

“There’s Howard, yonder, talking with tho 
tall, pale gentleman, llow grave thoy both 
look I" 

Just then, however, the gladness flashed upon 
his face, like light upon a noble picture, and ho 
advanced rapidly to greet his sister and her 
husband. 

“ Don’t stop to talk to mo now,” said Mrs. 
Lasello, as she shook his hand cordially, “for 
Charles is going on directly." 

“ Aro you, Charles ? Then let me introduce 
my friend Wolls to you, and do you give him 
some of your never-failing fund of cheerfulness, 
for he sadly needs it.” 

Mr. Wells came forward at tho book of his 
friend, who had barely tiino to introduce tho 
gentlemon, and express his pleasure at seeing 
them together, when tho peremptory “All 
aboard I” warned them to thoir places. 

As the trnin moved away, and tho brother 
and sister seated tliemsolves in tho waiting car¬ 
riage, Mr. Wilmot said— 

“ I cannot easily express tho pleasure whioh 
this oliance meeting of my friend with Charles 
gives me. Wells is going to tho city to consult 
an eminent physician; but his disease will dofy 
tho power of medioino, unless care be taken to 
raiso his spirits.” 

“ Doos his ill health causo his melancholy?” 
inquired Aunt Sophio. 

“ 0 no ; he was well and strong till, about a 
year ago, his only ohild, a dauglitor just in tho 
bloom of maidenhood, died. He had, a hriof 
timo before, retired from business, and, upon I 


her doath, ho gave himself so wholly to liis grief 
that his own health was undermined. For his 
wife’s sake, he has tried various remedies, but 
nothing seems to do him any good." 

“ Of course not; he must go out of himself, 
and take a hearty intorest in something, if ho 
would bo well again. An invalid can never 
afford to be selflsli.” 

“Well, Charles will help him to a glimpso of 
the bright side of this world, I think, and one 
cannot tell how much good that may do. But 
I have not yot told you how delighted I am to 
have you here. I am unusually glad, and that 
is saying a great deal, for tho sight of your 
bonnio face is always as welcome to me as that 
of tho sun nfter a long rain. Only last evening 
we were wishing that you did not livo so far 
away.” 

“ I cannot realise tho distance, since, until 
about this time yostordny, I have had no 
thought of sooing you this season, and now I 
am here, expecting to hear you tell me of your 
wife and daughter. Has Clara got rid of the 
influenza, whioh was troubling lior when she 
wrote?” 

“0 yes, and fallen upon a worse distemper, 
I believo J but I liavo no patience to tell you 
of it. The truth is, I have been seoing breakers 
ahead. My wife will represent our case; it 
takes a woman to talk of such matters. Un¬ 
fortunately—at least, so I liavo been thinking 
lately—a man must feel when his own daughter 
is concerned. However, I guoss you will see 
clear water—you were always famous for that 
—and I am ready to follow your lead. Helen, 
too, has complete confidence in your judg¬ 
ment.” 

“But Clara? I thought your anxiety was 
for her, not for your wife ?” 

“True enough, tho silly child; but I think I 
should ensily manago her case, if lior mother 
would not porsist in regarding her as entitled 
to pity, indulgence, and all that sort of thing. 
You seo—though I did not mean to tell you a 
word about it—Helen and I never had so serious 
a disagreement in all of our married life before, 
as we aro in now, just about that ohild. ’’ 

“ 1 liopo you are not expecting mo to step 
between you ns an umpire,” said Aunt Sophio, 
in surprise. 
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“0 no, nothing of that sort. There is no 
unkind feeling between us. If you just allow 
Helen that she is wrong, she will yield so grace¬ 
fully that I shall only love her better for tiie 
mistake she has made.” 

“ And what if I seo that my respected brother 
is wrong ?” said Aunt Sophie, archly. 

“ I am afraid you will have a pretty hard 
subject for your logio, though I will try to hold 
myself open to conviction,” was the rejoinder, 
as the carriage stopped. 

Mrs. Wilmot and hor daughter greeted Aunt 
Sophie with charming cordiality; but the ani¬ 
mated conversation of the group would have 
little interest for us, my reader. 

The evening was fast wearing away, when 
Mr. Wilmot said that, as ho had been an idler 
during the aftornoon, he must leavo them for 
a little time. A few moments later, Clara, 
who, since the first exolnmations of delighted 
surprise, which had evinced her Joy at tho 
coming of her aunt, had become gradually 
taciturn and absent-minded, abruptly bade her 
companions “Good-night,” and left the room. 

Mrs. Wilmot sighed, ns she said: “Our morry- 
lieartcd Clara is scarcely herself, of late ; but I 
suppose I ought not to wish her to remain 
always a child." 

“No, indeed,” replied Aunt Sophie, “but I 
would have her retain hor childish buoyanoy of 
spirits. Sho will need that all through life.” 

“ Yes, and I hope she will bo happier by and 
by. I try all I can to comfort her now, but bIio 
is so fearful of displeasing her father, and he, 

I must say, though perhaps I should not, seems 
perfectly regardless of her feelings,” 

“ How ? Her father would not wilfully grieve 
herf” 

“Certainly not, but ho will persist in con¬ 
sidering her as a child. Sho is very favorably 
impressed by, if not absolutely in love with, a 
gentleman against whom Mr. Wilmot has some 
prejudice. I cannot persuado him to believe 
that this may involve Clara’s future happiness, 
since ho lias told her that sho must look out 
that young Grey never calls hero again, unless 
she wishes him forbiddou to come. Mr. Wilmot 
knows that Clara will not disoboy him, and ho 
thinks this command will wholly sottle tho 
matter. I wish it might, I am sure.” And 
the fond mother's eyes wero dim with tears. 

"Tell mo something of this Grey,” said 
Aunt Sopliio. “ Do you like Iris appoaranco f” 

" Yes, I confess that I do. lie is very good- 
looking, has agreeable manners, and lias been 
very gentloinanly In his attentions to Clara, as 
well as pleasantly deferential to mo.” 


" What fault does Howard find with him I” 

“ Oli, he says his oliaraoter is unsound and 
iaoks a foundation; but he doos not care to 
say much against tho young man, since it is 
enough for him that Clara is altogether too 
young to know whom she does like. He tells 
her to forget Grey, and he thinks she will obey 
him. She tries to do so, but every effort 
strengthens hor woman's nature, and, I verily 
believe, sho has a muoli stronger feeling for 
Groy than she would have done, had nothing 
been Baid to her, any way.” 

“ Very likely. I suppose, however, that you 
say as little as possiblo upon tho subject ?” 

“ Why, I don’t know. I like Groy, and Clara 
knows it, and she seems to like to talk of 
him.” 

"And you, too, enjoy the conversations, 
which carry your thoughts back to your own 
girlhood, and gratify your womanly love of 
romanco, if I mistake not?" 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmot, hositatingly. “I 
value Clara's confidence, and sho is very frank 
with me. Now that Mr. Grey no longor comes 
here, she always tells me when sho meets him, 
and often what he says.” 

“How old is Clara 1” said Aunt Sophie, ab¬ 
ruptly, as her brotlior ontcred. 

“ Sho will be eighteon next month,” was her 
mother’s reply. 

Mrs. Lasello looked to her brother with a 
meaning smile, as sho said: “ Howard, I am 
thinking you need to learn something more 
than you know of a woman's nature.” 

" There is no one from whom I would more 
willingly take a lesson upon the subjeot than 
yoursolf. Will you favor me to-night?” 

“I can toll you, to-night, that a girl vory 
rarely likes to be treated ns a child at eighteen, 
particularly if sho loves." 

“But Clara’s silly fauoy is not love. Such 
a man as Herbert Groy is not capable of inspir¬ 
ing a girl of Clara’s good senso with a real pas¬ 
sion.” 

“ Nevertheless,” snid Aunt Sopliio, soriously, 
"vory sonslble and intelligent girls liavo loved 
vory noble ideals, and imagined they found 
them realized in very worthless mon. Miss 
Bremer’s 'palo lady married to a dream’ may 
bo found in more than one nssombly." 

" You would not imply that Clara will marry 
Grey ? She shall not; I will never con—" 

“Stop, Howard,” Mrs. haselio interposed, 
“make no rash speeolies; tlioyaro nover profit¬ 
able.” 

“ You do not surely boliovo that Clara would 
marry without my consent?” 
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“ No, I do not, for I could neither call that 
young lady sensiblo nor intelligent who would 
marry against the will of a kind father; but, 
as I understand the presont state of things, 
you may bo ready with your consent, even 
against your better judgment.’ 1 

“It seems impossible!” was Mr. Wilmot's 
ejaculated response. 

"Lot us seel Helen and Clara are both pre¬ 
possessed in favor of the young man. They 
hardly dare think, ns yet, that you are harsh 
or unfeeling, hut they are sure you know no¬ 
thing of the strength of the fadings you oppose. 
Vour wife and daughter exert a constant influ¬ 
ence over you, for you will very soon miss the 
wonted cheerfulness of your homo. Clara will 
be Bure that she oan never be happy while you 
are unjust to him who has oliosen her beforo 
all others, and, by and by, you will begin to 
believe that ‘love is blind,' nnd you mtty bo 
disposed to make the best of the mattor by 
yielding.” 

“ But what would you have me do ? Shall I 
make no exertion to save our oliief treasure ?” 

“ Yes, but do not content yourself with so 
general an acousation of Mr. Grey as that his 
character lias no foundation.” 

“ You would not have me report all his fool¬ 
ish speeches nnd little meannesses ?” 

“ No, I would prefer your giving your wife 
aud daughter a chance to see for themselves. 
Do not prevent Clara’s seeing him except for 
brief interviews, at rare intervals. Let her 
meet him as she meets your frionds, nnd she 
will more correctly Judge of his character.” 

“ What ? Shall I offer no opposition to his 
suit ?” 

“ Yes, but lot it be oaroful and gentlomanly. 
It has been said that, 1 if you would hasten n 
match, oppose itand I linvo heard the re¬ 
mark oited as proving the obstinnoy of girls in 
love. Girls are not obstinate, but ovordono 
opposition defeats itself, by making the perse¬ 
cuted lover seem bettor than he is. Every 
fault which Is wrongfully laid to his olinrgo 
reveals a virtue; while his opportunities for 
showing a forgiving spirit are excellent oapitnl 
for an artful lover.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“ I oan soarcely toll you. It is your duty to 
give careful thought to the subject. Of this, 
however, I am sure—no kind fntlior should 
negleot an opportunity for cultivating the ac¬ 
quaintance of him who would be his son-in- 
law. You gentlemen judge of each other much 
better than women oan do. Wo depend upon 
our intuitions, and a handsome face and win¬ 


ning address, though it may be an artful one, 
often put these at fault.” 

“ But I have become sufficiently acquainted 
with Grey to dislike him." 

"Then, tell Helen and Clara of your dislike, 
but respect their liking as you would have your 
dislike respeoted. Invite him to your house ns 
your guest, not as Clara'B, and let her hoar 
your conversation as gentlemen. Invito him 
here, too, to meet friends. Give her opportu¬ 
nities for becoming acquainted with his real cha¬ 
racter. She must meet him in general socioty. 
Let her meet him hero, and these chance meet¬ 
ings will oause no embarrassment. Her reason 
will bo oftencr on the watch, and, if ho bo play¬ 
ing a part to win her esteem, she will soon catch 
him off his guard. Let her youth bo an exouso 
for declining marked attentions from any one. 
You had better dovote your evenings to attend¬ 
ing her to ooncerts, lectures, and parties, than 
allow lior to accompany one in whom you have 
not perfeot confidence. By such thoughtful 
care for her happiness as I would recommend, 
you will increase Clara’s lovo for you, and 
make her even more anxious to see her duty 
as you see it. If you treat her as a child, the 
lovor, who meets her with the defcrcnco due to 
her as a woman, will have more influence than 
he oan do if you, too, rely upon her judgment, 
and study to meet the demands for incitements 
to expansion of her earnest human soul. Helen, 
too,” continued Aunt Sophio, turning to Mrs. 
Wilmot, who had been a Bilent, but interested 
listener, “has her duty in this matter. As I 
have Baid to Howard that he must give you 
opportunities for Judging impartially young 
Grey, I would say to you, bo careful that you 
loso no chance for thus judging. Learn liis 
principles, note how ho speaks of women, ami 
be sure that ho is a noble, unselfish man, before 
you encourage Clara to talk of him. Do not 
let her artless reports of pleasant attentions re¬ 
mind yon of times in the past. But I did not 
think to say so much. You must talk the 
matter over togetlior j I think there is little 
doubt of your both being misled, if you strive 
earnestly to Judge wisely. Marriage must be, 
in a measure, a lottery, so long as there are so 
many blanks in woman’s garb, nnd such a 
multitude of worse than blanks wearing the 
guise of men; but I trust that we may never 
see a loved child unworthily mated, nnd feel 
that we have been culpably careless concerning 
her fate.” 

“I acknowledge,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “that 
I never before realized that I had bo clear a 
duty about it. I have been content with qall- 
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ing marriage a lottery, and hoping that my 
lovod one would draw a prizo, though I have 
seen nothing wliioii I could do to help her, 
and, perhaps, have not tried to see.’’ 

“You remind me of n bit of advice I heard 
Charles givjng a young friond, as Blie was about 
starting for lior distant home. He bado her 
tako her seat in about the centre oar of the 
train, or in tho last, if there wore but two; 
and when slio asked if it would not be too self¬ 
ish to bo looking for her own safety when all 
would lie equally anxious for the comparatively 
safe seats, he told hor never to mind about the 
others, but take care of herself, for tliore would 
bo enough of tho thoughtless or ignorant who 
would sit just as contentedly in tlioso moro 
dangerous places, and, if maimed for lifo, in 
a partial ‘smash-up,’ would never realizo that 
there was a reason for those in the contro cars 
escaping unhurt. So I would tell yon that 
tlioro will bo thoughtless ones to All the for¬ 
ward car of impulse and passion, as well ns 
the laggard ono of selfish, worldly calculation; 
but do you see that Clara is between them, in 
tho place to which prayerful prudence would 
assign her, and then ask God’s blessing on her 
future, for even tho centre may not stand un¬ 
harmed in a general wreck.” 

When Mr. Wilmot and his daughter met, 
tho following morning, ho said— 

“Clara, I have been thinking the matter over, 
and I see that you have as good a right to your 
opinions ns I to mino, till ono of us has convinced 
the other; so I shall invite your friend Grey hero 
occasionally, to visit me, this year, but if he is 
tho man you think him to bo, ho may come to 
see you next. You will distrust him a little now, 
because I do; but, if I find him better than I 
have supposed him to be, I will gladly acknow¬ 
ledge it. If, on tho contrary, you are disap¬ 
pointed in him, you will bo glad that I have 
not allowed your name to be coupled with his 
by tho gossips. I shall invite him hero to meet 
your Uncle Charles, upon his return.” 

“Thank you, father; I am suro you will liko 
Mr. Grey, if you become acquainted witli him. 

I don’t wish to be anything but your little girl 
at present; but, you know, I did not liko to 
have Herbert’s feelings injured by being for¬ 
bidden to come, and, besidos, father, I did not 
quite like to have you think me so foolish.” 

“Wo misunderstood each other. I have the 
greatest confidence in your judgment, where 
you liavo an opportunity for comparing.” 

This brief conversation seemed to dissipate I 
all Clara’s trouble, and she joined her mother ■ 


in her efforts to make Aunt Sophie’s visit a 
pleasant one. 

Whon Mr. Laselle returned, ho was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Wells. 

“I have brought my physician with me. 
Does not my improved appearance do credit to 
his skill f” was the letter's greeting to Mr. 
Wilmot; and ho hastened to introduce his 
companions ns his niece and her husband, Dr. 
Jewett. 

There was, indeed, an almost magical change 
in tho gentleman, ns ho gave an animated ac¬ 
count of tho littlo whito globules which had 
had so marvellous an effect. It nppenred that 
Dr. Jewett, who was tho son of a friend of Mr. 
Lasolle’s, had gained an extensivo practice in 

tho town of C-, before his marriage. His 

wifo, however, found the sea air too bracing, 
and ho foresaw tho necessity of his ultimately 
seeking another home, though his present jour¬ 
ney had been taken merely for tho purpose of 
leaving hor in somo healthy inland town to 
board, for a time. Mr. I.asello first saw them 
at a depot where tho cars wero delayed for a 
connecting train, which was behind time. Ho 
presented Mr. Wells, and that gentleman almost 
immediately asked the lady’s maiden name. 
Upon being told, ho said— 

“ I thought so; you are my nieco. Do you 
not remember anything of your Undo Henry?" 

Mrs. Jewett did remember many things con¬ 
cerning him, and her pleasant recollections of 
his home, as slio had visited it in her olrild- 
liond, interested him. 

Whon Dr. Jewett asked if he could lmvo 
sufficient confidence in him to fake somo little 
whito globules for tho headacho from which he 
was suffering, he took them readily, and, ns 
the cars were about starting, ho seated himself 
by his niece, whom ho found a very agreeable 
companion. 

An hour later, when Dr. Jowctt inquired 
concerning his headache, ho had wholly for¬ 
gotten it, but had thought of something hotter, 
ho said, and abruptly proposed that, instead of 
looking for a temporary homo for Mrs. Jowett, 

he should come with her to W-, “ I may 

ns well try you,” he urged, “ns that famous 

Dr. G-. Your little doses will not bo very 

hard to tako, at all events, and Mr. I.asello lioro 
thinks you will cure me. There is a fine open¬ 
ing for a physioinn, just now, in W-, for we 

have lately lost two, and yon cannot do better 
than to take advantage of it." 

Mr. Wells was really in earnest with Ilia 
plan, and Dr. Jewett did not require very much 
persuading to partially agree to it. He wob, 
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liowevur, anxious to visit tho oity, and Mr. 
Wells, who had accepted some commissions, 
was willing. He took his “sugar plums," ns 
lie called them, eaoh day, and devoted the 
greater part of the time, when tiro oilier gentle¬ 
men woro occupied, to visiting objects of inte¬ 
rest with nicco. Dr. Jewett requested him to 
bo as cheerful os possible when with the lady, 
and his unselfish thought for her good was of 
groat advantage to him. 

Mrs. Wilmot proposed a party, to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. Laselle to tlioir frioiuls ; but her 
husband objected. His plan was to insure an 
old-fashioned evening visit from Mr. Wolls and 
Dr. Jewett, with tludr ladies, by inviting them 
to come to tea, and remain in the ovening. He 
chose to invite Mr. Grey, for the evoning only. 
Aunt Sophie noticed tho eagor delight with 
which Clara anticipated the evening. She was 
pleased to loam that the young girl had often 
listened with lively interest to tho conversations 
of her father and Mr. Wells upon politics and 
other subjeots of gonoral interest; for she ssw 
that Clara had thus gained an ideal of a gentle¬ 
man which no oharaoterless youth would bo 
likely to meet. 

Herbert Grey congratulated liimsolf upon 
receiving an invitation to spend an ovening at 
Mr. Wilmot’s. Ho had tried earnestly to win 
tho affections of Clara, and, in liis day-dreams, 
slio figured ns his wife, although he had no 
particular lovo for her. In truth, though ho 
could talk very flippantly of the sentiment, and 
quoto Bomo of tho sweetest poetry, lie had little 
faith in it ns a reality. Ho thought Clara a 
pretty, lively girl, who would bring him fortune 
enough to pay his bills for some time, and would 
manage his house with oare. He did not ob¬ 
ject to hearing hor talk enthusiastically, as she 
often did, of the duties of life ; though he had 
not the slightest sympathy with her. He in¬ 
tended to offer hor his precious self, so soon ns 
lie could hope for the approval of her parents, 
and then all her duties would be owing to him. 
Now, he took some pains to read the books she 
admired, and frequent the church she attended, 
that he might make himself agreeable to her ; 
but be anticipated the time when no such oaro 
to “ humor her notions" would be necossnry. 

We will not attempt to record the pleasant 
conversation, which, commencing at tho tea- 
table, mut no interruption till tho arrival of Mr. 
Grey. The ladies occasionally Joined in it, but 
were mostly interested, appreciating listeners. 
Clara enjoyed it as a rare intellectual treat, 
and, ns she listened, hoped that Horbort Grey 
wight come early. He did so, and Mr. Wil¬ 


mot, after presenting him to his friends, told 
him the subject of conversation, when Mr. 
Wells repoated tho remark 1m had just made, 
and was followed by an animated rejoinder from 
Dr. Jewett. Mr. Grey was not interested, and 
soon took a scat near Clnra, saying, in an under¬ 
tone, that he disliked these geneial conversa¬ 
tions ; ho should muoh prefer hearing only her 
own sweet voice. The remark was intended as 
complimentary, but it jarred sadly upon hor feel¬ 
ings, and she answered, ratlior coolly, that, as be 
had come on purpose to make tho acquaintance 
of her friends, ho must not neglect the opportu¬ 
nity. After this, he gave his attention to tho 
speakers, and often spoko himself; but the 
companionship was evidently not congenial. 
Tho contrast botween the two younger gentle¬ 
men was too strongly mnrkcd to lie overlooked 
by tho most careless observer. Dr. Jewott was 
less of a conservative in his views than his 
older friends, but his every word had weight; 
while Mr. Grey mado light speeches upon serious 
subjects, and seemed to liavo no views of his 
own. 

After the departure of tlioir guests, as Mrs. 
Wilmot was saying that she had been disap¬ 
pointed in Grey, her husband interrupted her 
with the remnrk that she must have failed to 
notice bis gallantry in folding Mrs. Wells’ shawl, 
and gracefully laying it upon her shoulders ; 
adding that, if he was an adept at such accom¬ 
plishments, lie must be a captivating man 
among tho girls. Clnra blushed, and Aunt So¬ 
phie remarked that most girls would bo willing 
their lovers should flrst learn to fold shawls for 
tlioir shoulders, though few would care to tench 
thorn to converse rationally, and then changed 
the subject, ns she was sure that Clara’s own 
thoughts would, just then, bo her best monitors. 

After his daughter left tho room, Mr. Wilmot 
asked Aunt Sophie’s opinion of Mr. Grey. She 
replied 

" I think you were right when you said his 
character lacks a foundation. It is evident lie 
lias no fixed principles. He may, if ho wins a 
good wife, make a respectable nicmbor of so¬ 
ciety ; but he is quite ns likely to fall before tho 
flrst temptation to an evil course.” 

“ Do you now think that Clara loves him ?” 

“ She doubtless loves what she has imagined 
him to be, though, perhnps, his chief claim to 
lior interest is founded upon the fact that slio be¬ 
hoves he loves her ardently, and she is respon¬ 
sible for a powerful influence over him. I think 
you noed have no anxiety about hor on his 
account, for he will not persovere inn suit where 
ho has tho approval of three to win, and she 
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will be glad when lie discontinues attentions 
which will, ere long, be distasteful to'lier.” 

Two years later, Mr. and Mrs. Lasello received 
a pressing invitation from Clara to be present at 
her wedding. “ Come as long as possible be- 
foro the important day, dear auntie, ” she wrote, 
"that you may become acquainted with Cla- 
1 once. I know you liked Dr. Jewett; his brother 
is oven superior to him, father says, and you 
may be sure I believe him with my whole 
heart.” 

There were no “breakers ahead” to mar the 
joy of this visit. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot hod 
perfect confidence in Claronce Jewett, and felt 
that tlioy wore not losing a daughter, but gain¬ 
ing a noble son. Clara was a proud, happy 
brido, looking up to her gifted husband with a 
love that was founded upon respect. Mr. and 

Mrs. Wells, too, welcomed our frionds to W-, 

and Aunt Sophie’s quiok sympathies were wak¬ 
ened to their Joys. Mr. Wells had persuaded 
Dr. Jewett to ocoupy a part of his large man¬ 
sion, and thus it had again bocouio a oheerful 
home, lie had sought the welfare of Ills niece, 
and had reaped a rich reward of happinoss for 
himself, in that she was like a daughter to him, 
while for her winning little Henry, his heart 
expanded with a now, liappifying lovo. 


Shall we turn from this bright picture to 
glance after llorbert Grey ? As Aunt Sophie 
was looking over the tasteful oards of invitation 
for the wedding party, slio saw tho address of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Grey. 

“ Mr. Groy is married, then 1” Bhe remarked 
to Clara. 

“0 yes,” she roplied, “he married in less 
than six months after you wore here. A oliarm- 
Ing young heiress came to visit an aunt, and, 
as he had already grown tired of trying to talk 
with father, he playod the agreeable to her. 
She, poor girl, had no friends to help her to see 
how shallow he was, and therefore married him. 
Her wealth has proved a snare to his feet, and 
ho is fast dissipating it in fast living. Wo 
should not invite him here, were It not that 
we pity his poor wife, who is already slighted 
upon his account. I am sure I ought to fool 
sympathy for her, for I can realize how com 
pletely she was deceived." 

Since her marriage, Clara Jewett lias not es- 
oapod all trial, but every sorrow has linked hor 
heart more olosely with that of her noble life 
companion, who cheers and encourages her mid 
overyday duties, ns well as shares and height¬ 
ens all hor best thoughts and holiest aspira¬ 
tions. 
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Prom Titan. 

BEATRICE RINGTON.* 


“ Is youth we do false worship to false gods 
Formed from our fancies, and we thlulc we lore ! 
Our hero flashed from his frail pinnacle, 

AYe weep 1 our tears wash clear our eyes-rre see I 
From henceforth are content to love a man, 

No deml-god, no hero, but a man: 

Truth, faith, affictlon, the good gifts we prbsc.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

rJ S. mild September afternoon ; a quiet 
sea-side scene ; a level strip of sheltered 
beach, with sunny water rippling in mur- 
muringly; sand, sea, sward, steeped in a 
soft radiance. 

Mrs. Smith sits leaning against a super¬ 
annuated boat, knitting. Fleda plays 
with shells at her side, and sings a low 
song to her ain sol’. 

Close to the edge of the water, Bea¬ 
trice and Eldon pace up and down slowly, 
she leaning on his arm. 

“Are you tired, Beatrice?” Eldon ask¬ 
ed. 

“ No; I feel strong and well this even¬ 
ing. Eldon, now you must tell me all.” 

“Do not care to hear it, dear. I have 
little to tell; nothing good.” 

“ I must hear it. Tell me now, while I 
feel as if nothing could ruffle this beauti¬ 
ful peace.” 

“ You want to know what passed be¬ 
tween me and—and—Tyremain when you 
were ill ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I did not see him or hear of him for 
a great many days after that evening. I 
did not leave you, and he did not come 
to the house, though it was known far and 
wide that you were very ill—at the point 
of death, as we cruelly feared. One day 
when you were at the worst, I mot him 
on the hills. I was riding home from 
Kingcross, where I had been to summon 
Dr. Beale. He was strolling on with that 
dreamy face of his. I hated him when I 
saw his unconcerned look. But I was 


* Concluded from page S32. 


quiet; I am when I am very angry, yon 
know. I told him you were dying. For 
a moment he looked startled and shock¬ 
ed, but he answered absently that he was 
grieved. If ever I felt the passion that 
makes men murderers it was then. But 
Beatrice, I remembered that you had 
thought you loved him, and I was gentle, 
and patient. I asked an explanation of 
his position with regard to you. He said 
he had none to give, and did not know 
what needed explanation. I was patient 
still. I told him that if you lived, if yon 
indeed loved him, and if he desired to 
make you liis wife—if be loved you—I 
would welcome him as a brother, and 
stand his friend through life.” Eldon 
paused long. Beatrice pressed one hand 
tight and close against her heart before 
she could say, “ Go on,” quietly. 

“ Beatrice, forgive me; I can not think 
of him without anger. He is a heartless 
egotist, an unprincipled——” 

“ Hush! do not speak so ; that pains 
me, Eldon.” 

“Well, bare facts then.. He hardly 
seemed to hear all I said, but when I had 
finished he scornfully thanked me, but he 
had no intention of marrying. Ho said 
Nature was his wife; he should not fetter 
his genius by earthly ties; he believed 
that you understood him, and that you 
had made no such mistake as I had done 
As a poet, he had loved and worshiped 
your beauty, and—-but I need tell you no 
more of the. sophistical stuff he talked.” ‘ 

“No; this is enough, Eldon. Thank 
you, good, true brother.” 

“Beatrice, you must come home; you 
look pale.” 

“.I will go, Eldon ; do not be sad about 
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me, and do not think angrily of him. It 
is true that you did not understand—that 
I did not. I shall be very happy. I 
learned a great many things when I look¬ 
ed death in the face, and I feel quite 
changed. I trust that I shall never again 
be tossed about as I have been. I think, 
Eldon, that I have cast anchor in a safe 
haven at last. See how nautical my phras¬ 
eology is getting, from being here so 
long,” she added, with a faint smile. _ El¬ 
don stumbled a little as he led his sister 
up the beach and the cottage garden 
walk; his eyes were rather dim. 

That night, after long looking out over 
a quiet sea, with a face as quiet, Beatrice 
sought out that disused little green and 
gold book, and after much scrutiny of its 
written pages, wrote on the last blank 
page but one: 

“ I suppose that it is my womanly love of 
completeness that impels mo to write the 
end, where I wrote passages of progress. 
It was a sharp blow, a pitiful Father 
has made sharpest pains shortest. If I 
had loved worthily, and he I loved were 
dead, then there could be no end: I 
would just go on loving till my death. It 
seems to me that love can only end when 
it has been lavished on a phantom—the 
phantom fading, the love returns to the 
heart that loved. How can I feel so 
calm ? Shall I by and by have my vail 
of peace torn aside ? I trust in God no. 
Perhaps I never loved him. I can pray 
for him as pitifully and as earnestly as a 
mother for an erring child; but I shall 
never again even fancy that I love him. 
I, too, was an erring child — how proud 
and. ambitious 1 I dreamt of gazing at 
my own flattered reflection till I grew 
like unto it. This was to bo the aim of 
my life ! I thought to be an imperson¬ 
ated inspiration, a sibyl, a Muse—not a 
simple loving woman loved again. The 
mirror became cloudy; I started af¬ 
frighted from a passionate perversion. 
The mirror only showed prophetically 
what might have been; for I was but a 
woman desiring love, wearying of mysti¬ 
cal worship. Infinite thanks to God, who 
has lovingly chasteneth me, who watched 
my weakness, and was my strong defense.” 

Miss Rington was very muoh changed, 
people said, when she settled at homo 
again. That was not very soon, for the 
winter and spring after her illness' were 
spent abroad. 


“Do you see any great change, Mrs. 
Smith?” Eldon asked, coming homo 
from a round of visits, during which the 
remark had been repeated to him often. 

“No change you need mind, Mr. Ring- 
ton. I think your sister is now looking 
more thoroughly healthy than she has 
over done since I have known her.” 

“ I am very glad ; she certainly does 
seem well.” The kind brother looked 
glad and happy. 

“ I always thought Beatrice”—till late¬ 
ly Mrs. Smith had seldom used her Christ¬ 
ian name—“ would be better if she led a 
quieter life, quieter as to her mind I mean. 
I told her so, but she said I was mistaken; 
that she needed to be in earnest, despe¬ 
rate about something, and, failing other 
occupations, must study hard and improve 
herself. That flighty Mr. Tyremain wor¬ 
ried her dreadfully with his German, 
music, poetry, and startling talk. She’s 
very excitable, and it would have killed 
her to be with him daily for long, I think; 
there was no peace when he was present, 
and I havo seen her sink down thoroughly 
exhausted when he has left.” 

“ And she leads a different kind of life 
now, doesn’t she ?” 

“ Yes; she teaches Elfieda, attends to 
the house, makes friends with tho poor 
people round, and goes to bed of a night 
tired enough to sleep well; instead of 
with a head so full of thoughts and fan¬ 
cies as to keep her awake more than half 
the night through. Now she bids fair to 
become a healthy, active, sensible woman.” 

Eldon smiled. Ay, Blie might be a 
“ healthy, active, sensible woman”—what 
better could she be? Yet something 
more than this his beautiful young enthu¬ 
siast would surely remain. There had 
never been much sympathy between Mrs. 
Smith and Miss Rington; latterly they 
had approached a little nearer. Eldon 
watched these approaches as presages of 
good—why, he hardly knew, save that 
Mrs. Smith was almost as warm a friend 
to Mr. Anniston, as was little Fleda. 

“ Christmas will be here soon,” Eldon 
remarked, as ho stood with his arm round 
Beatrice, watching the country whitened 
by the first fall of snow. “ Last winter 
we were abroad, and had no real English 
Christmas.” 

“Now wo seem likely to have.severe 
weather.” 

“Yes, Beatrice;” ho turned his head 
from her and looked out intently. “I 
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sliould like to ask Henry Anniston to 
spend his Christmas with us. He has a 
lonely life now since his uncle’s death. 
May I ask him here ?” 

“ It is hard that you should he kept 
apart. Yes, ask him. And, Eldon, I 
will go and stay with Aunt Fenton a lit¬ 
tle while ; you know how she wants me.” 
Beatrice spoke with tremulous earnest¬ 
ness, and without looking at her brother. 

“ I could not ask Anniston on condition 
of losing you. Do you dislike him so 
much, Beatrice, that you can not be in 
the same house with him ?” Eldon asked 
sadly. 

“ No, it is not that, Eldon. I do not dis¬ 
like him; but if he still cares for me, as 
you say, I can not meet him yet.” 

“ I believe I was right in my estimate 
of his faithfulness.” 

“ Then, Eldon, either do not ask him, 
or do let me go.” 

“ Eldon moved his arm from round her, 
and stood looking out into the gray day 
gloomily. He did not see the changes 
that came over Beatrice’s face. She wa¬ 
vered irresolutely where she stood, then 
turned away, and sat down to bend over 
her work. After a few moments of un¬ 
broken silence, she glanced at Eldon, then 
wont to him. Standing behind him and 
leaning her cheek against his shoulder, she 
said: 

“ Do not look so sad, Eldon. You do 
not understand me; I must explain. If 
Mr. Anniston did not care for me any 
longer, if I knew that he loved some one 
else now, I should be very glad to see him, 
but-” 

Eldon had turned and taken her hand, 
and she faltered beneath his observant 
look, then went on bravely, “ But if we 
met now, he still caring for me, I might 
grow to care for him, and-” 

“ A most desirable catastrophe. I wish 
nothing better.” 

“No, Eldon, listen. I mean that I 
might like him well enough to consent to 
marry him. I might mistake my own 
heart, thinking that I could make him 
happy, and it would be a mistake. I could 
not make him happy in some things. I 
am not worthy of him yet.” 

“Hey! of that he would be the best 
judge. If he were content-■” 

“ Indeed, no. No woman ought to 
many a man, true and faithful as you say 
that Mr. Anniston is, unless she is sure 
that she loves him with her whole power 


of loving. Eldon, I will not meet Mr. 
Anniston yet, not till I am more sure of 
my own heart. I may soon be able to try 
myself. I do not think you need fear the 
result.” 

“But-” 

“ And, Eldon, I will go to Aunt Fen¬ 
ton’s, and he will come here. It is so 
hard that you should never see your 
friend, and Fleda and Mrs. Smith will en¬ 
joy his coming. There are other reasons 
why I should like to pay this visit.” 

“ You shall go, Beatrice, though I do 
not much like Mrs. Fenton or her friends; 
but you arc no child now.” 

“No child, indeed 1 I am becoming an 
elderly person. I am three and twenty, 
Eldon,” Beatrice answered, smiling rathor 
sadly. 

“ And you are changed, Beatrice.” 

“ Much ?” she asked, with a glance at 
the mirror that seemed to expect to de¬ 
tect wrinkles and gray hairs.” 

“ Very much, Beatrice: you are more 
sweet, more womanly ’in the best sense, 
more beautiful than you were a few years 
ago.” 

“ Eldon, you flatter me.” 

“He doesn’t,” Fleda, who had just 
come in, cried. “ It is all true; every one 
says soand she threw herself upon her 
sister with childish vehemence. 

Beatrice kissed her fondly, then went 
away to cry a little very quietly as she 
prepared for her visit to the Fentons—a 
visit which at her heart she felt a dreary 
exile. She had to go at once, while the 
roads were passable, as every one propho- 
c-iod a continuous fall of snow, and the 
ways were narrow and rough.- 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Wc are expecting an old admirer of 
yours, Beatrice,” Mrs. Fenton said, as she 
sat watching her fair niece’s toilet, on the 
afternoon of her arrival. 

“ Do you mean Mr. Tyremain ?” Bea¬ 
trice asked quite composedly. 

“Yes. Are you surprised ?” 

“ I knew ho was in the neighborhood, 
but I did not know that you were ac¬ 
quainted with him.” 

“We are nofat present, though I have 
seen him. A friend is to bring him. 
These lions are not particular as to who 
lionizes them. He is making a triumphal 
progress after his last book j why, I don’t 
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know, for he receives compliments with 
a scornful contempt, as if the offerers 
iusulted him. This goes down well now, 
but people don’t put up with that sort 
of treatment long. Mr. Tyremain has 
been to America lately, to try a new' life 
in a new world, but he rushed hack again 
disgusted. There are all sorts of stories 
told about him: that he is in love, but 
lias vowed never to marry, etc. etc. He 
is generally envied, and I should think, 
to judge from 'his look, is sufficiently 
miserable, even for a poet.” 

Beatrice made no remark, and Mrs. 
Fenton questioned: 

“ You knew him very well, Beatrice ? 
He is distantly related to your father’s 
family.” 

“ Yes; and we saw a great deal of him 
at one time.” 

“I wonder I never heard you speak of 
him,” 

“ It was during the summer you were 
abroad that he was most with us.” 

“Ah! it is possible that what I have 
heard said is true then.” 

“ What may that be ?” Beatrice ar¬ 
ranged her hair on a cheek that confessed 
no extra tinge of color. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Tyremain’s 
book ?” 

“.No.” 

“ It contains a series of poems — the 
gems of the volume—all addressed to one 
lady, mostly descriptive of her beauty, 
and his feelings towards her in different 
places aud under different circumstances. 
I have been told that my niece, Beatrice 
Rington, is the beauty so addressed. Is 
it likely ?” 

“ It is possible.” 

“ There are poems called ‘ Evening,’ 
and ‘ Morning,’ ‘ By the Seaside,’ and 
‘In the Moonlight,’ which some people 
rave about, (partly because they can’t un¬ 
derstand them, and wont say so I think.) 
But, Beatrice, it is too bad if he really 
mixed up his idealized portraits of you 
with the love-nonsense written to the 
Beauty of his poems; for lie is not too 
particular in his expressions, and intimates 
that the mysterious Beauty loves him pas¬ 
sionately, and so on. I do not think I 
can forgive him that; it does a girl harm 
to be talked about as yon will be.” 

Beatrice sat down; a little weariness 
and a little scorn in her face. She only 
said: 

.■ “I am sorry; Eldon' will not like it.” 


“ Never mind Eldon; I was not think¬ 
ing of him, but of any man who may wish 
to marry you,_ Beatrice. This is the 
worst of knowing such kind of people; 
they have no scruple about abusing the 
confidences of private life; they make 
use of any thing, however sacred, as so 
much materiel —one is never safe. If I 
had known this, young Tyremain shouldn’t 
have come here; he must be quite an 
unprincipled person.” Mrs. Fenton was 
talking herself angry as fast as she could. 
Beatrice answered: 

“Mr. Tyremain is, I think, mistaken 
in his notions of right, hut he strives to be 
true to his own idea of what he is as a 
poet; there is some merit in that. His 
book will do me no harm, Aunt Fenton. 
I have done nothing wrong, though I 
have done many foolish things. It will 
do me harm to have a fuss made.” 

“ I believe you are right, child, and we 
must take things quietly.” As Beatrice 
rose, saying that she was ready to go 
down, Mrs. Fenton surveyed her curious¬ 
ly, then said: 

“There is some excuse for him. You 
are very handsome, Beatrice ; I do won¬ 
der you have not married. Eldon keeps 
you mewed up too much. The last year 
has improved you wonderfully — given 
your figure and manner just the some¬ 
thing they wanted. But I am forget¬ 
ting ; it is just dinner time, and I am not 
ready. Go down to the drawing-room, 
my dear, and amuse yourself with glanc¬ 
ing over Mr. Tyremain’s book, if you are 
sure it won’t vex you; it lies on my 
work-table.” 

Beatrice was not sorry to be dismissed. 
The large drawing-room was empty, and 
only lighted by a blazing fire. Once or 
twice she thoughtfully paced up and 
down it, now in shadow, now with the 
fire-light flashing on her Bilk and jewels. 
Then she paused by her aunt’s work-table, 
placed in the snuggest fireside corner; 
she sank into a luxurious chair, and took 
up that daintily-bound volume which she 
somewhat dreaded to open. 

There was quite light enough. Bea¬ 
trice read page after page, and a crimson 
spot on each oheek burnt brighter and 
brighter with indignation and shame at 
her former admiration of what she now 
thoroughly disliked. Independent of all 
personal feeling, there was so much in the 
matter and manner of those poems'which 
her mature taste strongly contemned. ; 
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Presently she looked from the hook to 
Ree Mr. Tyremain advancing slowly np 
the room. He had not recognized her, 
and started when she spoke. Could he 
he so fortunate ? The flickering light 
might have deceived him, but he could 
not be mistaken in the voice. His whole 
face kindled, and his eyes flashed upon 
her one of the old glances. She spoke 
again, and something in the quiet voice 
checked his excitement. Perhaps he 
was mistaken in thinking he spoke to 
Miss Rington. She had taken a new 
name; perhaps was the Mrs. Fenton to 
whom he was to be introduced? The 
mistress of this house ? 

“ Mrs. Fenton is my aunt. I am Bea¬ 
trice Rington,” she answered.- 

A servant came in and lighted the 
lamps. Mr Tyremain looked anxiously 
at Beatrice when the blaze of soft light 
fell full upon her. She could not sup¬ 
press a slight smile ; he saw it, and said 
softly, with a sigh : 

“ Yes, you are altered.” 

“ I believe that I am in every way.” 

Her dignity of manner stopped the 
words forming on his lips; but his look 
said quite enough of his admiration of 
whatever change he discovered. 

“ Mrs. Fenton recommended your 
Poems to my notice,” she said, seeing 
him glance at the book still lying on her 
lap. 

“ Had I dared, their dedication to you 
should have proclaimed them yours to 
all the world.” 

Mr. Fenton’s entrance, and soon after 
his wife’s, stopped the conversation. Mr. 
Tyremain had chosen to- precede the 
friend who was to have introduced him, 
so Beatrice did him that service. Mrs. 
Fenton entertained her guest with min¬ 
gled compliment and criticism. Beatrice 
turned her attention inward. Had this 
sudden meeting moved her ? Only in a 
manner which showed her yet more plain¬ 
ly than over how all her sentiments had 
changed. She fell into a thoughtful 
mood; but when she became conscious 
how often Mr. Tyreiuain’s eyes rested 
upon her, roused herself, lest he should 
misinterpret her thoughtfulness. A few 
other guests arrived; dinner was announc¬ 
ed, and Beatrice found herself seated at 
table, and replying with sufficient anima 
tion to Mr. Fenton’s remarks on the 
weather, and other exciting topics. 

Presently a Mr. Laine, a gentleman 


whom she had met before, led her to the 
statement and defense of her own some¬ 
what peculiar opinion of a lately published 
and much-admired book. 

During the discussion; Mr. Tyremain 
was silent, very inattentive to his hostess,' 
watching Beatrice’s face. 

“In soliciting support, I perhaps ac¬ 
knowledge myself vanquished; but I 
must ask you, Tyremain, if you can allow, 
such treason to pass unchastised?” Mr. 
Laine said. : 

So challenged, Mr. Tyremain exerted: 
himself. He strove to dazzle and perplex 
Beatrice, and so entangle her; bnt she 
would not go out of her depth—her calm 
simple manner of maintaining her own 
opinion baffled him. He felt conquered,: 
though he was hailed a victor. His brilliant 
wit and fine-drawn subtleties wore uni¬ 
versally applauded; but he was any thing 
but content, while Beatrice would only.- 
say, with a quite smile: • 

“ Be satisfied with your triumph, Mr. 
Tyremain; you know that we women are 
obstinate, and not to be convinced by ; 
reasoning.” 

When Beatrice went to the piano that 
evening Mr. Tyremain followed. He 
asked her for music she used to play, 
songs she used to sing, some of them his 
own composition. She sang what he 
asked for, or excused herself because she 
had forgotten, in a way that pained him 
equally. There was no blushing hesita-- 
tion; nothing that told of agitation, or of 
memories of pain and passion. 

“ You did not sing this as you used to 
do, Beatrice,” he said reproachfully, point¬ 
ing to a poem of his she had sung; saying 
her name tenderly and timidly, so low. 
that no one else could hear him. . 

“Perhaps not; I do not admire it as I, 
used to do. I am altered in trifles, as 
well as in greater things. I have left 
many things behind me forever—fancies, 
and follies.” 

She spoke low, but with cold distinct¬ 
ness; then turned away to address Mr. 
Laine. She left the piano to seat herself 
by Mrs. Fenton. 

“ You can take care of yourself, I see, 
Beatrice,” her auntj’emarked, as she noted: 
the girl’s stately demeanor and Mr. Tyre-, 
main’s look of discomfiture. . 

“ She is angry and resentful; any thing 
is better than indifference,” Mr. Tyremain 
said presently, the old half-smile of con-.- 
scions power flickering on his mouth; but. 
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he doubted the truth of this comfortable 
assurance when he found from experience 
that it was more a want of sympathy 
between them than any animosity on 
Beatrice’s part that kept him from mak¬ 
ing; any way with her. 

During the next few days new guests 
wore constantly arriving. Mr. Tyremain, 
who chose to be brilliant, and to make a 
display of his versatile gifts, fascinated 
every body, and was besieged by the 
flatteries of ladies, young and middle- 
aged ; but he watched Beatrice with an 
unvarying intentness that grew absolutely 
painful to her, and was undisguised enough 
to attract the notice and provoke the com¬ 
ments of the whole circle. Once or twice, 
too, there was a touching earnestness in 
the humble solicitude of his manner to¬ 
wards her that made Beatrice’s heart 
ache; it was in such strange contrast 
with his demeanor to every one else, 
with his former demeanor to her. Miss 
liington was envied and condemned 
by all the poet’s court of devoted ad¬ 
mirers. 

Beatrice grow very weary of her gay 
banishment, and longed for quiet and 
home. She had had no letters from El¬ 
don, and felt sick and sad of heart—in¬ 
clined to accuse Eldon of unkindly for¬ 
getting her, now that he had the society 
of his friend. 

She had been from homo nearly a fort¬ 
night, when she sat at her work in the 
breakfast-room one morning, plunged' so 
deep in thought, that, one after one, the 
numerous party had gone away without 
disturbing her. 

Mr. Tyremain had long watched for 
such an opportunity of finding her alone. 
He came to her now, threw himself be¬ 
side her, and seized her pale hands in a 
passionate grasp. 

“ Beatrice! you have avoided me cru¬ 
elly; at last I have you. You must not 
seek to get free!” 

She sprang up in affright, for he looked 
very wildly earnest; but he still held her 
hands. 

“ I have tried life without you; it will 
not do. I need you—you are my fate, 
my inspiration! My genius flags and 
faints apart from you. Beatrice, you 
shall be my wife.” 

“Never!” 

She wrenched her hands free, and 
drew away from him with evident repug¬ 
nance. 


“I do not-lovo you. Even now you 
are selfish and unmanly; you do not 
speak as a true, brave man would.” 

“ Hear mo, Beatrice,” he pleaded des¬ 
perately, feeling the jewel he would clutch 
about to elude Ins grasp. “ Is your soul 
narrower, your spirit meaner than it was? 
No, beautiful Queen Beatrice! you are 
grander, lovelier than ever. Though the 
world sneer, you should feel that it is an 
exalted lot I ofl'er you, to be a poet’s love, 
life, wife. Beatrice, Beatrice! mount the 
throne, reign over the nations, do not 
taunt me with the little I have done. I 
tried to live with half a soul; I need you, 
beautiful muse, for a wife. Then the 
world shall fall and worship—Beatrice, I 
love you; be my wife!” 

Beatrice grasped the back of a chair; 
a shuddering thrill -went through her. 
Ilis words now had a different tone from 
his former vague raptures. This was a 
trial. She turned a white face pityingly 
towards him, and said very gently : 

“ I do not love you, and I can not be 
your wife. I am sorry if I give you pain; 
I suffer too. If you are generous, let me 
go—-spare me.” 

She tried to pass him, but he stood in 
her way and held her. 

“It can not bo true; by Heaven, it 
shall not!” he said. “Girl! you do not 
know your own heart! The same fate 
that gives you power over my genius 
appoints that you shall bo mine; dare not 
refuse.” 

“This threatening tone is cowardly. 
Sir, I command you to let me pass!” 

“ One question first.” He looked fierce¬ 
ly into her face, and crushed her hand 
between his thin fingers. “ Do you love 
another ?” 

“ I do! You have no right to ask; but 
I do. Now, sir, let me pass 1” 

“ Ay; go!” he said sneeringly, throw¬ 
ing her hand away. “ It’s little worth; 
you are not what I thought you. You 
are, like the rest, no queen, no muse—a 
paltry- woman !” 

Beatrice went away, sped to her own 
room, and locked herself in. She wanted 
to think. That confession of hers had 
crimsoned all her former pallor; yet was 
it true ? It had escaped her involuntarily. 
She had never made any such acknowledg¬ 
ment even to herself before. She turned 
her thoughts from this perplexed subject; 
they busied themselves with Mr. Tyre¬ 
main; she wondered over his future; 
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prayed that God would guide him home 
to himself at last. How strange it was 
to look back upon a time when be bad 
been her ideal! when she had reverenced 
and done homage to him, thinking him a 
hero— more than a man; now she held 
him as something less than a true man. 
Clear among all perplexities was the con¬ 
viction that she had never loved him with 
the one love; that her enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion could never have matured into the 
love a wife should bear a husband; that 
it was but one of true love’s many counter¬ 
feits. It was well, amidst so many shifting 
quicksands, to havo found one small firm 
rock to rest upon. 

A light tap at the door roused Bea¬ 
trice. 

“A letter, my most fair solitaire!” 
Mrs. Fenton announced. “ Mr. Laine, one 
of your trusty kniglits-errant, has ridden 
through the deep snow to the post for this 
and his own.”. 

“ From Eldon at last 1” Beatrice took 
it with a sigh of content. 

“A lengthy and weighty dispatch, then, 
no doubt; so I leave you to read it in 
peace. By the by, do yon know where 
our poet is ?” 

“ I left him in the breakfast-room not 
long since.” 

“Ah! I heard that. You two were 
there alone ; so I didn’t interrupt. Child! 
what a color you have! Is it so, after all, 
my grave niece? Well, I won’t bother 
you; but how will prudent Eldon like 
to have a penniless poet for a brother- 
in-law ?” 

“Aunt Fenton, you are quite mistaken! 

I do not love; I shall never marry Mr. 
Tyremain!” 

“ My dear Beatrice! you take jest very 
earnestly; but it is evident to all that the 
poet can not say: ‘ I do not love Miss 
Rington!’ May you bo merrier when we 
meet again!” 

When the door closed on Mrs. Fenton, 
Beatrice moved to the fire to read her 
long letter in peace and comfort. 

One part of that letter she read over 
and over again, apparently finding it dif¬ 
ficult to comprehend. It was this: 

“ I havo delayed writing because I did 
not care to speak to you sooner of what 
most deeply interests me at present. You 
could not have returned from Aunt Fen¬ 
ton’s immediately, and I preferred that 
you should imagine me happy in the 
society of my friend. Henry Anniston 


has not been here. You remember hear¬ 
ing of the contested will affair. Anniston 
had law and equity on his side, and would 
of course have won. Unfortunately for 
him, he accidentally became acquainted 
with his opponent, Mrs. Lornford, a widow 
lady, with a large family of girls—nine, I 
believe! The widow is a worthy but 
weal woman. She was led to dispute old 
Anniston’s will by a rascally relative of 
hers. Losing her cause, she would have 
been plunged into a sea of debts and dif¬ 
ficulties, would have been utterly ruined. 
I believe that the mother’s weak despair 
affected Henry less than the quiet heroism 
of the elder daughters; one of them espe¬ 
cially must be a truly noble girl, from 
what he says of her, and he has seen a 
good deal of them all. Well, to make a 
long story short, Anniston withdrew his 
claim ! In consequence, the most absurd 
stories are afloat. The widow is con¬ 
sidered as a long-oppressed and suffering 
angel: good, generous Anniston is set 
down as a rogue and a coward, who 
feared to have his roguery discovered! 
Anniston attempts to write mo as cheer¬ 
fully as usual; but there is an under-cur¬ 
rent of weariness in his letters.. He owns 
to being ill; he talks of giving up his 
profession, and of going to America in 
the spring to try a backwoodsman’s life! 
The Lornfords will be neighbors of ours; 
they are coming to live at the Elms, 
which has been untenanted since tlio 
Careys left it.” 

Yes ! there was matter for pained and 
anxious thought in Eldon’s letter. Bea¬ 
trice left her fireside corner for the win¬ 
dow-seat, sat gazing out upon the drea y 
prospect of dud-colored snow stretching 
dingily away to meet the leaden-hued sky 
at no very distant boundary. She seemed 
to prefer looking at the dismal day, and 
growing chill and pale, to basking in the 
cheering -warmth of her fire. 

When she stirred it was to write to 
Eldon—a short letter, which it took her 
very long to write; there were so many 
pauses of grave meditation, its phrases 
were so carefully weighed. She told him 
that she was tired of being away, and 
wished he would fetch her home at once ; 
as his friend was not with him, she hoped 
that he missed her enough to want her 
back again. By the time her letter was 
quite finished, the weird, wan twilight 
had stolen on, 

Beatrice fought against the depression 
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that came over’ her very drearily. She 
had her Are replenished and her room 
lighted, then made her toilet, and joined 
the party down-stairs. 

“ It must have been, as I said, a long 
and weighty dispatch, Beatrice,” Mrs. 
Fenton exclaimed; “ the reading it, and, 
I suppose, replying to it, has kept you 
from us the greater part of this dull day.” 

“ My room was so warm and comforta¬ 
ble, Aunt, there was little temptation to 
leave it.” 

“ In the name of this good company, I 
thank you for the compliment,” Mr. Laine 
said, placing a chair for Beatrice, and seat¬ 
ing himself beside her; “ but I have been 
as unsocial, only in absenting myself I suf¬ 
fer instead of inflicting suffering.” He 
added in a lower, graver tone : “ Your 

letter was from Mr. Rington; so, no 
doubt, you’ve heard the news. Henry 
Anniston is your brother’s intimate friend; 
is he not?” 

“ Yes; they have been friends for many 
years.” 

“ Isn’t this will affair a terrible thing for 
poor Anniston ?” 

“ Why terrible ?” » 

“ It is enough to blight his prospects 
for life. It is not the loss of the fortune 
and property only — that would be bad 
enough.” 

“ What other injury has Mr. Anniston 
done himself?” 

“ Why, don’t you see, it will interfere 
with his professional career; a kind of 
suspicion attaches to his honesty, or-” 

“How so?” Beatrice interrupted, with 
a flushing cheek. 

“Why,” Mr. Laine rejoined in rather 
■in embarrassed tone, “ people in general 
don’t believe in disinterested generosity 
carried to such an extent.” 

“ Some people do ; Eldon does.” 

“And Eldon’s sister, I daresay; but 
then you are Anniston’s friends. What I 
mean is this: people will naturally say: 
Either the property was or was not his ; 
if it were his, he must be woefully wanting 
in legal knowledge and skill not to have 
been able to keep it; if it really pertained 
to Mrs. Loruford, he has been trying to 
defraud her of her rights. That’s how 
the world will look at it. I am heartily 
grieved for Anniston, I know him well 
enough to be sure :tliat he meant well.” 

“ Ho should be’ much obliged to you 
for that opinion, Mr. Laine!” Beatrice 
said, turning full ■ upon him. “ What 


would you have done if you had been in 
Mr. Anniston’s position ? Remember, just 
to make the thing as little Quixotic as 
possible, that Mrs. Henry Lornford, the 
mother of nine daughters, would have 
been left penniless and deeply in debt; 
that Mr. Anniston is a young man, with 
no one dependent upon him, with the full 
use of all mental and physical faculties. 
What would you have done, Mr. Laine ?” 

Mr. Laine bent his head and mused. 
Looking up, to find Beatrice keenly 
watching him, he smiled somewhat sadly, 
and said: “ Your glance compels frank¬ 
ness; I believe, Miss Rington, that I 
should have done nothing so grandly sim¬ 
ple, so manfully thorough, as your friend 
has done.” 

Beatrice smiled upon him graciously as 
she answered: “ I hope that you are mis¬ 
taken in your judgment of yourself.” 

“ In my mind I was seeking about for 
some middle course,” Mr. Laine contin¬ 
ued. “There Is no satisfactory one; I 
feel what true delicacy Mr. Anniston’s 
conduct evinced. Yet, had he gone on 
and conquered, and then made a hand¬ 
some settlement on the vanquished party, 
the country would have rung with praises 
of his unparalleled generosity.” 

“And the Lornfords would have been 
burdened with a heavy consciousness of 
obligation,” Beatrice interposed. 

“ It,is strange that a man of essentially 
unpoetic nature (so, at least, I have al¬ 
ways thought Anniston) should unhesitn- 
tingly, as it were instinctively, act with 
such refinement of delicacy.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ essentially 
unpoetic?”’ 

“Here wo tread on contested ground. 
You remember our argument on the first 
evening you were here, Miss Rington ?’’ 

“Yes; I tried to prove that whatever 
is true has its poetic aspect. A truthful 
nature will never bo wanting in real re¬ 
finement. It seems to me that it is those 
who blunt their insliucts by sophistries 
and falsehood, confuse themselves be¬ 
tween real and unreal things, who oftenest 
sin against good taste.” 

“ I can quite agree with you there. I 
am sure you have noticed, too, that most 
proofs of truest heroism are as in this case, 
passive ; this giving up instead of giving, 
for instance. One wants to get deep to 
the roots of things before one can fully 
recognize this 1” 

“And we are getting too deep for a 
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drawing-room,” Beatrice said, trying to 
speak carelessly. “Mrs. Fenton is puz¬ 
zling herself as to the subject of our con¬ 
versation, I can see. Who is that beauti¬ 
ful girl who entered just now ? she is sit¬ 
ting by myaunt,” Beatrice asked, partly 
to change the conversation, partly from 
real interest. 

“ Mrs. Henry Lornford’s daughter ; 
one of them, rather,” a gentleman stand¬ 
ing near replied ; “ an heiress 1 See how 
our poet eyes the new-risen star; he has 
been lost all day in a snow-drift, it was 
believed!” 

“ I like the face, but I do not think it 
beautiful,” Mr. Laine said. “I believe 
her second sister is considered much 
handsomer.” 

“ It is to be hoped that poetical justice 
may confer a handsome Miss Lornford 
and a handsome fortune on Henry Annis¬ 
ton !” the other gentleman observed. 

“People say that ho has paid this Miss 
Longford a great deal of attention; but 
what ‘ people say’ is generally untrue !” 
Mr, Lainc replied. 

“ I should like to make Miss Lornford’s 
acquaintance,” Beatrice remarked, rising. 
She crossed the room to where Mary 
Lornford sat, looking quietly shy and un¬ 
comfortable. 

Mrs. Fenton was busy talking to her 
other neighbor, so Beatrice introduced 
herself. 

“ I was sure that it must be you,” Miss 
Lornford said frankly, as Beatrice seated 
herself by her. “ I think I should have 
known you any where.” 

“Why?” asked Beatrice, smilling and 
perplexed. 

“ I have so often heard of you—from— 
from some one who used to know you 
very well. It was so kind of you to come 
to me. I was longing to know you; but 
I should not have had courage to cross 
this room as you did. Wo are used to 
such a quiet life. I came hero with Mrs. 
Carey; wo are going to live where she 
used to live ; and I hear that it is not far 
from your house. 

“ No; the Elms is not far from us. I 
suppose some of your sisters are still 
young; and I have a little sister who will 
bo very glad of voting companions.” 

“ Elfleda—Fle'da ?” 

“ That is her name,” Beatrice answered. 

She took Mary Lornford under her pro¬ 
tection for the evening, soon making her 
feel more at her ease. Mary was very 


grateful, and talked freely to Beatrice; 
but it happened that Mr. Anniston’s name 
was not mentioned between them. 

“ She has a lovely face,” Mrs. Fenton 
said, discussing the new acquaintance in 
Beatrice’s dressing-room that night — 
“ that Mary Lornford, I mean; but she 
has no manner, no style. You seem 
rather taken with her. If you are in¬ 
clined to play the good Samaritan, you 
can do a great deal for these Miss Lorn- 
fords. I hear that Clara, the secon d sister, 
is very beautiful indeed; it is the oddest 
thing that these Lomfords should come 
into old Christopher Anniston’s property 
—isn’t it, Beatrice ?” 

“ It is strange !” Beatrice answered; 
she knelt before the fire, warming her pale 
hands. 

“ Of course young Anniston will marry 
one of the nine Miss Lornfords. I always 
used to think that sly Eldon meant to 
keep you for his friend, Beatrice; but, of 
course, now that is out of the question, 
and I never thought well of the scheme, 
Mr. Anniston was such a very ordinary 
young man. Well, good-night, niece, I 
see you are half-asleep already.” 

“Good-night, aunt.” Beatrice sighed 
a sigh of great relief, when the "door 
closed behind Mrs. Fenton. 


CniPTEI VII. 

How glad Beatrice was to see Eldon’s 
kind face next day but one after she had 
dispatched her letter to him. She did not 
know how much she had been wearying 
for him and home, till she experienced the 
delicious sense of repose it gave her to 
have him with her, taking care of her 
again. 

Mrs. Fenton and her guests made loud 
lamentation, and accused Eldon of tyranny 
and selfishness when he carried off Bea¬ 
trice in triumph. Evening found her 
resting in the easiest chair in the snuggest 
corner of her own drawing-room, the ob¬ 
ject of Elfleda’s thousand caresses and 
pretty attentions, of Mrs. Smith’s motherly 
cares, and of Eldon’s grave solicitous ob¬ 
servance. 

“It is so very good to be at home 
again,” Beatrice said, with a sigh of con¬ 
tent, putting her hand into Eldon’s, when 
they two, left alone, drew closer to each 
other and the clear burning fire. 

“ It was high time you returned, Bea- 
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trice,” Eldon answered; “ you look worn 
and ill, the worse for the change.” 

“ I was not meant for a fine lady, evi¬ 
dently ; these few weeks of fashionable 
life have been more than enough for me,” 
she said, smiling. “ I shall enjoy our 
quiet home-life all the more for the con¬ 
trast,” she added; then sighed again 
involuntarily, and fell into deep medita¬ 
tion, not heeding Eldon’s anxious watchful¬ 
ness of her face. She started a little when 
he asked: 

“ Which Miss Lornford was it who was 
at the Fentons one night ?” 

“ The eldest; Mary, her friends called 
her; she has a very lovely face, as Sir 
Lancelot says of the Lady' of Slialott,” 
Beatrice answered gayly ; “ a very sweet 
face, too, and seems to be a most amiable, 
sensible woman.” 

“ Some of her sisters are handsomer, I 
understand; but it is Mary whom I have 
heard spoken of most; I have heard her 
so very highly spoken of.” After a pause 
Eldon asked: “ And she made a favorable 
impression on you, Miss Lornford, I mean? 
She seemed amiable aud sensible ?” 

“ Most certainly; I liked her very 
much; I do not often say that so decidedly 
of people I have only seen once.” 

“ I am very glad you can say it.” Eldon 
passed on to some quite far-off subject. 
During the long fireside talk that ensued, 
Henry Anniston’s name was not even 
casually mentioned. Beatrice wanted to 
know many tilings about him, and she 
asked nothing. It was true that the bro¬ 
ther and sister had much besides to talk 
about. Eldon commented upon Mr. 
Tyremain’s presence at Mrs. Fenton’s, on 
the change that had taken place in his 
manners aud appearance. He asked Bea¬ 
trice how he had behaved towards her. 

Beatrice simply told her brother the 
whole truth; he had a right to know it. 

“ I expected this,” Eldon said; “ I have 
heard that Tyremain means to marry, that 
he has altered his creed.” 

Both brother aud sister fell into a reve¬ 
rie now, only stirring from it to wish 
good-night and go to rest. 

As it happened on this first evening, so 
it befell during many other conversations 
between Eldon and Beatrice, Mr. Annis¬ 
ton’s name was not mentioned. How 
•could Beatrice ■ help wondering why ? 
Formerly Eldon had been ready enough 
•to talk of his friend. Beatrice knew that 
Eldon received several letters from Mr. 


Anniston, but lie did not volunteer any 
intelligence beyond the most concise re- 
plies to Elfleda’s occasional questions. The 
longer this silence and reserve lasted, the 
more difficult it was to break through. 

Eldon himself was graver than his 
wont; sometimes lie was positively de¬ 
jected. It was strange how much and 
how covertly he and Beatrice watched 
each other. 

Through mutual friends they often 
heard Mr.. Anniston spoken of as being 
engaged to a Miss Lornford ; but their 
informants did not agree as to which 
sister was the one selected. The Lorn- 
fords were expected at the Elms in spring. 
Eldon must know whether or no there 
was any foundation for such reports; but 
lie neither confirmed nor contradicted 
them. 

Spring came on. Eifleda found prim¬ 
roses in her rambles. On the morning, 
when she triumphantly brought home the 
first violets, Eldon had received a letter 
from Mr. Anniston, which marvelously 
brightened up his face and mood. 

“ At last I have extracted this much 
from him ; lie promises not to leave Eng¬ 
land without visiting us here,” he ex¬ 
claimed joyfully. 

Eifleda made noisy manifestations of 
delight. Eldon leaning towards Beatrice, 
asked quietly: 

“ You will not run away this time, 
Beatrice?” 

“ There can be no occasion,” she replied 
coldly, turning from him. 

Eldon smiled to himself somewhat tri¬ 
umphantly. Beatrice could not under¬ 
stand his excessive light-heartedness dur¬ 
ing the next few days; so she tried to keep 
herself from thinking aud growing nerv¬ 
ously perplexed about the matter. 

Not long after another letter from Mr. 
Anniston announced that he was coining 
the very next day. The vessel ho thought 
of sailing by left at an earlier date than he 
had expected. 

“ It is very strange that Mr. Anniston 
should still intend going to America, if he 
is engaged to a Miss Lornford,” Mrs. 
Smith remarked, on the afternoon on 
which that gentleman was expected. 

“Perhaps, after all, he is not engaged 
to a Miss Lornford. Indeed, I think I 
may say positively that lie is not,” Mr. 
Rington answered. That sentence, aud 
the look she met from her brother’s eyes, 
wonderfully ruffled Beatrice’s calm com- 
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p os lire. Eldon did not look calm, though 
he spoke in such a measured voice. 

“Do you think there was no foundation 
for the report we heard, then ?” pursued 
Mrs. Smith. 

“ Oh ! quite foundation enough.” 

“IIow people will talk about these 
things; it really ought to be prevented ; 
so much mischief is done,” Mrs. Smith 
said energetically. Mr. Anniston delayed 
to appear. The long spring twilight 
faded. It was past Elfleda’s bed-time, 
but her eager petition to sit up to see her 
friend was not to be denied. 

“ Beatrice ! when will he come! Has 
any thing happened, do you think? Isn’t 
it very, very late indeed ?” were questions 
Elfleda poured out at intervals. 

“ Suppose he has gone right away to 
America, without coming here at all?” 
That was the crowning horror suggesting 
itself to Fleda’s imagination. 

When Beatrice answered only, “ Sup¬ 
pose he has!” Eltleda grew indignant at 
her indifference, and vehemently asserted 
her conviction that he would come; be¬ 
cause he had promised, and ho never broke 
his promises. 

Beatrice sat by the table at work: she 
had had the lamp lighted, though all the 
windows were still unclosed; she could 
not boar idleness and her own agitated 
thoughts. So she sat there, her hands 
eagerly busy and the soft light falling full 
on°hor broad white brow and shining hair. 
Eldon paced up and down on the veran¬ 
dah, outside the windows; pausing every 
now and then to listen; looking in now 
and then to say a few words to soothe 
Fleda’s impatience. 

“ Mrs. Smith, do you think he will re¬ 
member me?” the child asked, turning 
from Beatrice to seek a more interested 
listener. “ You know it is—I don’t know 
how many years since he saw me, and I 
am so grown and altered !” 

Elfleda seemed full of terror at this 
sudden idea of being forgotten. 

“ Mr. Anniston doesn’t forget people he 
is fond of, you may depend upon it, even 
if they are changed a little,” was the old 
lady’s consoling reply. 

“ He is come !” Eldon now exclaimed, 
hastening through the drawing-room to¬ 
wards the gate. " Elfleda stood hesitating 
a moment whether to follow, or to be dig¬ 
nified and wait where she was; then she 
bounded after Eldon. 

Mrs. Smith went to the liouse-door; 


Beatrice sat still and worked on steadily, 
bending her head a little lower. 

In a few moments Eldon and Mr. An¬ 
niston came into the room. Beatrice, as 
she rose to shake hands with him; noted 
that he was paler and graver-looking than 
formerly; but spite of its deepened lines, 
his face retained the same indescribable 
freshness and openness of expression. He 
approached Beatrice with a slight hesita¬ 
tion of manner, but the hand she held 
out was clasped with the same heartiness 
as of old; there was the old beaming look 
in his eyes as, for a moment, they looked 
right into hers. 

Yet after the first greeting, she was 
made to feel a change in his bearing to¬ 
wards her, a something of formality and 
distant respect foreign to his frank nature, 
and painful to her, as it seemed to tell of 
estrangement. It is always painful to be¬ 
come conscious of diminution of regard, 
esteem, friendship, what you will; it pains 
our pride if nothing more. 

Elfleda was quite satisfied that she was 
not forgotten. Beatrice busied herself at 
the tea-table which had so long stood 
ready for the traveler. A slight accident 
had detained him, nothing of any mo¬ 
ment, but it had caused delay and now 
served as a useful topic for conversation. 

“ It is like old times to have you here 
again!” Eldon said, as they settled round 
the tea-table. 

Rather an unfortunate remark; old 
times were not very pleasant to recall. 

“ I Jiave my little fairy here grown into 
a young lady, to remind me that time has 
passed and changes have taken place 
since I was here last,” Mr Anniston re¬ 
plied. “ I have grown old since then; I 
think Fleda might find gray hairs on my 
head if she looked for them sharply,” he 
added, smiling. 

Beatrice resumed her work when she 
had lost the occupation of tea-making ; 
Elfleda went to bed, and the two friends 
fell into serious conversation, touching 
on many topics, Eldon questioning Mr. 
Anniston as to his hopes and intentions in 
going abroad. 

Beatrice listened : Mr. Anniston talked 
as of yore in a plain, manly, cheery strain, 
some things he said betokening deeper 
thinking, perhaps, than she had ever be¬ 
fore given him credit for; but still it was 
the same Henry Anniston who spoke, 
hardly the same Beatrice who listened: 
there was no longer the strange mixture 
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of contempt and liking for tlio speaker, 
any more than there was the scorn of 
such merely sensible, matter-of-fact talk, 
and the restless longing for what was 
imaginative, wild, “original.” No; all 
Mr. Anniston said served to strengthen 
the restful feeling of satisfied confidence 
with which he inspired her. She grew 
quiet and at ease, forgot herself and the 
perplexities of her dignity and doubt; 
she could look up brightly and answer 
composedly when Eldon addressed her. 
There was a relying tone in all Mr. Annis¬ 
ton said, which induced reliance on the 
person who said it. Mr. Anniston could 
not make a long visit; he still liad many 
final preparations for his emigration to 
attend to, the frequent allusions to his de¬ 
parture saddened the whole party, save 
Eldon, who paid little heed to them, in 
whom they seemed to provoke mirth. 

The fair spring days were all too short, 
each one was more dearly prized than the 
former, yet departed as swiftly and unre¬ 
lentingly. It was lovely weather and there 
much lingering out in the soft twilights, 
spending of whole days in the woods, or 
on the hills. Eldon was, always planning J 
something. Mr. Anniston was ever atten¬ 
tive and watchful, yet he preserved a dis¬ 
tant respect towards Beatrice, under the I 
influence of which she grew graver and 
more constrained, though she struggled 
hard to bo friendly and unembarrassed. 

“Why will you go to America? Why 
can’t you stay here? Fleda demanded 
suddenly one evening, after a long and 
quiet inspection of her friend. He Start¬ 
ed, but he answered, smiling : 

“ I am a poor man now, Fleda, with a 
fortune to make, if I care to possess one. 

‘ The world is all before me where to 
choose,’ and I think it best to try a per¬ 
fectly new life.” 

“ A poor man!” 

“ Ay; but you need not look shocked. 

I am not a beggar, am not likely to want 
food and clothing, and I have no particu¬ 
lar reason for caring to be otherwise than 
poor.” 

“ Eldon! Mr. Anniston shan’t go, shall 
he ? we won’t let him.” 

“ J can’t prevent his going, Fleda. He 
is an obstinate fellow.” 

. “ Who can prevent it ? can any one ?” 

Eldon felt an irresistible temptation to 
bo mischievousbesides, this nonsense 
must end; they must understand each 
other. 
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“ Ask Beatrice,” he said softly. 

Mr. Anniston started; the blood rushed 
to his temples as he glanced up eagerly. 
Beatrice darted a look of indignant re¬ 
proach at her brother, and left the room. 

Mr. Anniston’s face was deadly white 
to the very lips as he said: 

“ No one wishes to prevent my going, 
Fleda, save you.” He kissed the child 
passionately. Mrs. Smith soon after hur¬ 
ried the little lady oft' to bed. Beatrice 
did not return that evening; and the two 
friends were left alone. Mr. Anniston 
was pained at Eldon’s ill-timed levity, 
deeply concerned that Beatrice should 
have been annoyed, yet Eldon offered no 
explanation—none was asked for. 

Beatrice met Mr. Anniston with a 
blushing face and downcast eyes next 
morning. He hardly dared think what 
the new timidity of her manner might 
mean. 

“ I have letters to write this morning,” 
Mr. Anniston said, after breakfast. Bea¬ 
trice was arranging flowers by the win¬ 
dow ; Fleda had brought in a basketful. 

“ Write them here,” Eldon answered ; 
“I shall be engaged in the library for an 
hour or so; Fleda will be at her lessons ; 
and I do not suppose that Beatrice will 
interrupt you.” 

They were left alone; Beatrice bent 
over her flowers, Mr. Anniston over his 
writing-table. 

“ It'is of no use !” he exclaimed, after 
some minutes had elapsed. 

Beatrice looked up to meet his fixed 
and intense regard. He threw down his 
pen and came to her side. 

“ May I have some of those violets ?” 
he asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But will you give me some ?” 

She dropped some into his extended 
hand, but did not look up. 

“A parting gift !” lie said sadly. 

She did not lift ufl her eyes, but tears 
dropped front them. Then Beatrice’s 
face was crossed by a blinding blush as 
she thought, “What if I repeat Fleda’s 
question : ‘ Why do you go ?’ ” “ I do 
not know that he any longer loves mo ?” 
she said to herself, or those words would 
have been spoken. She turned pale now. 
How she longed to lean her bead down 
among her flowers, hide her face and 
weep, striving to drown the pain that 
gnawed at her heart. Mr. Anniston held 
the violets in his hand very rcgardfully, 
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ami still stood near Beatrice. He watched 
the flitting about of her trembling hand 
till the last flower was adjusted in its 
place; then he took the vase from her, and 
set it where he knew it was meant to go. 

Beatrice's occupation gone, she knew 
not what to do. She stood by the table 
playing with leaves and bits of flower- 
stalks scattered there. He came back to 
her side. 

“ I am afraid I may seem very presump¬ 
tuous,” he said. “ I hardly know what I 
dare say or do. I meant to be too proud 
and independent to suffer myself to think 
such thoughts now that lama poor man ; 
but—what did Eldon mean last night ? 
It was not Eldon’s wont to jest unkindly. 
Is he changed, or-» 

“It is not Eldon who is changed,” 
Beatrice said, flushing and trembling; she, 
the beautiful woman, felt humble, and a 
very child. 

“ Is it Eldon’s sister who is so gene¬ 
rous, so noble, that she gives me now 
what she refused me when I was prosper¬ 
ous ? Beatrice do you love me ?” He 
took her hand and drew closer to her, 
feeling how she trembled. 

“I am not generous or noble,” she 
said, speaking passionately now. “ I am 
not worthy of you; yet, if you love me 
still, you must not go away.” She hid her 
face upon his arm. 

“ I do love you still,” he said, bending 
over her; “ God only knows how well.” 
She was pressed very close in a steadfast 
embrace. 

A slight noise outside sent Beatrice fly¬ 
ing to’ iior own room. Mr. Anniston went 
into Eldon’s study. Eldon sprang up; 
the two friends clasped hands. Then 
they sat down to talk, but Mr. Anniston 
laid his folded arms upon the table, bent 
his brow down upon them. He was 
thoroughly subdued by this great unlook¬ 
ed-for happiness. 

“ ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ old fel¬ 
low?” Eldon said, in a rather unsteady 
voice. “ God in heaven bless and prosper 
you!” he added earnestly. 

When tidings of the engagement be¬ 
tween Henry Anniston and Beatrice 
reached Mrs. Fenton, she came to the 
Ringtons far more inclined to scold and 
condole than to congratulate. 

“Nothing could have surprised me 
more, Mrs. Smith,” Mrs Fenton began 


before Beatrice appeared. “A girl like 
Beatrice 1 a woman rather! to throw her¬ 
self away in this manner! Now, if it had 
been that gifted creature, young Tyre- 
main, I could have understood her infat¬ 
uation, though I should have regretted it; 
but-” 

“ Here is Miss Rington!” Mrs. Smith 
interrupted ; but Mrs. Fenton ran on in 
much the same strain. 

“ And how the man could dare propose 
to you now, I can’t imagine, Beatrice !” 
she wound up by saying. 

“ Aunt Fenton, Mr. Anniston did not 
dare think so meanly of me as to believe 
that his want of fortune could make any 
dift'erence. Besides,” she added, smiling, 
(she was too happy to be indignant long,) 
“ I am not quite sure that Mr. Anniston 
did propose to me.” 

“ My dear, don’t say such shocking 
things. Now just tell me what could at¬ 
tract you in Henry Anniston ?” 

“ Aunt, he is thoroughly good and true, 
and he loves me so well,” she answered 
softly. Then to change the subject, she 
added: 

“ But I hope that you will soon hear of 
an engagement that will please you bet¬ 
ter. Eldon very often rides over to the 
Elms, now that Mary Lornford lives 
there.” 

“ I am a poor man’s wife! You did 
misjudge me, Eldon,” Beatrice Anniston 
whispered in sweet saucy triumph to her 
brother, when he first visited her at her 
home. 

“ Nay! she is a very rich man’s wife 1” 
her husband said. 

On the very last, page of her green 
and gold-clasped book, Beatrice Anniston 
wrote thus: 

“ In youth, it seems to me that we 
women are too much attracted by the 
glitter of intellectual gifts, or of the tinsel 
appearance of them. We must fancy a 
man to be more than a good, true man, 
before we can give him the love of our 
imaginations. The chance is, that we live 
to fand him somewhat less. When we 
have gained experience, we learn to value 
chiefly that before despised solid gold of 
goodness. Simplicity, truthfulness, stead¬ 
fastness, are the qualities that win our 
hearts. The girl worshiped some imagi¬ 
nary hero, the woman worships only God, 
and loves some good man, not after the 
manner of the girl’s passion, but with 
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quiet, enduring household love. House¬ 
hold love! dear words! a love that knows 
no jar and fret, but is rest and peace. 
This is not the love of dramatists, poets, 
and novelists, because it is too snored, its 
depth defies expression, its quiet truth is 
impossible of representation, its perfec¬ 
tion mocks at the imperfection of lan¬ 


guage. It is the next holiest thing to the 
.love of God.” 

This little book was shown by Bea¬ 
trice to her husband; he smiled con¬ 
tentedly over that last page; then, at 
her wish, the little book was put upon the 
fire. Sitting hand-in-hand they watched 
it burn. 
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FORTUNE-SEEKING AND FORTUNE-DATING. 
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“And ho, Maurice, von think to convince mo 
that this forthcoming visit of Miss Eugertott’s is 
of no unusual interest to you. Pshaw, man, for 
once he cundid, and confess the plans for besieging 
the fair lady, uml fairer fortune, are already ma¬ 
tured in that cool hood of yours.'’ 

The speaker, a little slender, young man, 
pushed nwny a mass of short, auburn curls from 
a forehead fur almost as n girl’s, and bent his 
gay, blue eyes curiously upon his companion. 

lie whom he addressed raised himself from his 
stooping postureal>ove a ivorkbeneh, littered with 
tiny wheels und bunds, and screws, and the other 
appearance of a mimic machine, and shaking ofT 
the steel tilings from his hand, which seemed like 
that of a giant beside the eifeminate one of the 
first speaker, answered in a ringing tenor voice 
by no means liclieing the appearance of him 
whose massive frame was so unusually suggestive 
of strength and vigor. 

" There’ll be no convincingyoa about the affair, 
AUerton; I'll not take the trouble to argue with 
you. At present my thoughts are too much en¬ 
grossed by this new machine of mine to dwell a 
moment upon Miss Eagerton, or her money bags 
either." And as he finished the sentence Mau¬ 
rice Shelton resumed his work, and liegnti 
arranging tho little wheels and bunds ns cumestlv 
ns if no one had spoken, or was present. 

Horry AUerton twisted a delicate curl of steel 
shaving round and round his finger in nervous 
embarrassment, casting uneasy glances at tho 
busy workman, gazing, too, at the manly, vigor¬ 
ous form with a sort of envious consciousness of . 
its superiority over his own. delicate framo, and 
then coming closer to the bench, said again: 

“ You’re a queer fellow, Maurice, I’d give con¬ 
siderable for a look inside that scheming bruin of 
yours. I really believe you do care more about 
that trashy muchine than about this wonderful 
chance of obtaining a beautiful girl and splendid 
fortune, all at once. Come, tell me all about it. 
Leave off a minute, do. and tell me about it." 

Once more the workman raised himself and 
turned a. flashing black eve npon tho speaker. 

“ Keep in latitudes you’re ncqnninted with, 
Harry, and not talk to me about trashy machines. 
What are you driving at, man ? Speak out 
plainly.” 

“ Well, so I will,” replied the other, with a 
light laugh which could not hide the anxious I 
eagerness of his words. “ What I want to know 
is this; if yon are going to enter the lists against 
me, when Miss Eagerton arrives, bemuse if you 
arc, I shall give it up, living by this time well 
made aware of your faculty for succeeding in 
everything you undertake.” 

“ Bo quite at ease, then. You may rest secure 
from any attempts of mino to win the golden 
prize. My ambition, at present, lies rather with 
iron and steel.” 

“ But why,” persisted Harry, “yon don’t mean 
you nre foolhardy enough to despise wealth, and 
the advantages it confers ?” 

“ Faith, not I,” laughed Maurice. “ What do 
you suppose I tire both my brains and fingers at 
the wheels yonder for, but that I hope my inven¬ 
tive genius may bring me a snog little pile of tho 
glittering ore ? I’m a little too much like a 
church mouse to indulge dislike for wealth.” 

“Yes, that’s a fact, you’re poor enough. 
Worse offbr far than I, who am slenderly enough 
portioned, and that’s why I can’t understand 
your indifference. For my part, I frankly admit 
I atn all alert to use every stratagem to win this 
charming girl, and a magnificent fortune both at 
once, and shall never cease to thank my aunt for 
this glorious opportunity. Only think how ex¬ 
ceedingly comfortable it will be, to rest secure 
from the wearisome toil otherwise before us both.” 

Maurice looked at the glowing, excited face 
with & bright, self-reliant smile. 

“ Well, Hairy, if it suits you, try for it by all 
means, and success attend you. But as for me, 
I’d rather crush this right hand of mine in the 
vice yonder, than take into it, for life, the hand 
of a girt to whom I should owe even the purse of 
Cnrsns. I want no money with a wife. I want 
a fortune my own hard labors hare won me, and, 
please God, some time I’ll hare it.” 

How strong and powerful he looked, his tall 
form erect, his head thrown proudly back, and 
his eve piercing and brilliant as an eagle's! 
Harry AUerton sighed again as he looked at him, 
nnd slowly and thoughtfully turned away from 
the little workshop. 

Maurice Shelton and Harry AUerton were half 
brothers, ami both orphans, residing with their 
wealthy aunt, Mrs. Carew. Min rice, the elder, 
was the image of h:s father, who bad been sud¬ 
denly itricken down, in the midst of health and 


strength, by a fearful railroad disaster. The 
youthful widow was soon married a second time, 
and her younger son inherited her own fragile 
and graceful beauty,tut well us a small competency 
at the death of his parents. Altliough widely 
different in character as wall as appearance, the 
brothers were much attached, and hud never been 
separated, passing throu h colteg* at the same 
time, from which they hud now been graduated a 
year or more. Neither hud fully decided his 
future course, although Harry hud applied to a 
lawyer friend of his father’s for » chance in his 
office, and Maurice’s passion for machinery 
threatened, ns his worldly, fashionable aunt de¬ 
clared, to throw away entirely the advantages of 
his college education. 

Tho great event of interest, just then, at the 
CareWH* elegant country seat wan the expected 
arrival of the charming Miss Eagerton, a dis¬ 
tant relative of Mr. Carew’a, whom, however, he 
hud never seen, since she hud been educated in 
Paris, where her father died, leaving her the sole 
heiress of a fortune almost fabulous for Ameri¬ 
can merchants to attain. On hearing of the 
young lady’s arrival in her native city, Mrs. 
Carew, with the shrewd calculation of immedi¬ 
ately securing the prize for one of hor nephews, 
partly from affection for them, and portly from 
an innate love of inamcuvoring, had written a 
warm, motherly letter, urging the Ion el v girl to 
make a long visit to their country seat. A grate¬ 
ful reply had been received, accepting the invita¬ 
tion, and adding that eho should bring with her 
her cousin, Flora Eagerton, a namesake of hen*, 
who had hitherto been supported by her father, 
and still continued with her. 

, Annabel Curew, the pretty und only daughter 
of Mrs. Carew, was nearly wild with excitement 
I upon tho day of the expected arrival, and al¬ 
though ho strove to conceal w, Harry AUerton 
was scarcely loss so, and both marrollad ex¬ 
ceedingly at the coolness and carolassnuss of 
Mauricu, who wandered aronnd in his workman’s 


“ I was just admiring it,” returned she timidly, 
lifting the brown eyes slyly to his, and holding 
up the engraving, “it is very fine.” 

“Pictures are always like day dreams to me. 
I don’t choose to indulge myself in tho society 
of either very frequently.” 

She looked up so wondcringlv that the shy 
eyelids forgot their duty, and ho tnct the full 
liquid brightness of eyes, that, why or wherefore 
he knew not, sent a sudden thrill to the stout 
heart which hud never quailed under such artil¬ 
lery before. Yet he recovered his self-possession 
in a moment and continued : 

“ Why, your eye asks, so I'll answer candidly ? 
Because I am too poor to afford myself such lux¬ 
uries. I have to deal with plaiu matter-of-fact, 
every day work, nnd do not think it wise to cul¬ 
tivate enervating tastes beyond my means.” 

Again she guvo a swift, questioning glance 
more eloquent than words. 

“ Yes, I dure say, such an honest confession 
amazes you, used as vou are, to the gay society 
surrounding your brilliant cousin, yonder. It’s 
only now and then vou’ll como across a frank 
fellow like me, not ashamed to own his poverty,” 
und lie laughed gaily in her face. 

“ It is refreshing, at least,” she answered, 
smiling back, " to know there is such an anomaly 
existing. But I don't exactly comprehend,” 
she paused, hesitated nnd gtunced around the 
luxuriously furnished room. 

“Comprehend what?” inquired he. “How | 
any one can acknowledge poverty’s grim com¬ 
panionship, and still be gay and cheerful ? If 
you cunnot comprehend that, then you have not 
yet been taught how much more precious arc 
heart and mind and soul, than riches which take 
to themselves wings.” 

His tone was grave and earnest, and swinging 
open a French window locking out upon a flight 
of steps that descended into the garden, he added 
gently: “ Will you not come out with me and 
look at the pictures a Divine hand paints cvery- 


am going to work here and there and ever y where, 
with what my college education has done for me, 
but take a profusion I wont, lor thc*c hands of 
mine most have active work a? well as mv brain. 
Sec how huge they are—like sinews of iron, and 
nerve* of steel ? Don't you think they would 
feel ashamed turning over law books, or penning 
sermons, or resting their huge clasp on emaciated 
wrists ? Pshaw!” 

His glance wandered from the hands ho held 
toward her to the little fingent clasping a stalk of 
columbine. “Ah,” he said, smiling, “see the 
I contrast between those soft little fingers, with 
their pearl nndtose-tipped daintiness, and these 
and he took her hand admiringly in his, and 
spread it open on his palm. “And yet,” he add¬ 
ed, with a mischievous sparkle in his eve, “they 
look well together, the contract is Incoming to 
both.” 

She blushed crimson this time, nnd dropping 
her hand, he led the way to the house, saving as 
they reached the steps again: 

“ What an odd conversation wo have had for 
the first! What did you say or do or look, that 
you have won all my thoughts away from tne ?” 

“Well, Ham’,” said Maurice, looking up 
from his book, as late that evening his brother 
came dashing into the room they shared together. 
“Are you already on the high rond to fortune 1” 

“ I can’t tell that, Maurice, hut I do know one 
does not often find an heiress such a charming 
creature as that. I’m desperately in love, 
already.” 

“ Gold has a magical way of gilding up com¬ 
mon clay,” was the dry response. 

“For shame,you're a perfect heathen, Mau¬ 
rice. How can you insinuate there is anything 
common about her ?” 

“About who!” 

“Miss Eagerton, tho charming, lovely 
Florence!” 

“ Nonsense, Harry; I tell you it’s tho moncr 
bags that have bewitched you. Do you think if 


scions of the act, bo h»d caught in his the little 
hand., a, tightly clenched, in this inexplicable 
grief, and whispered softly : 

” Flora, dcareat Flora, if tear* tmut fall, giro 
tne the blessed privilege to Lisa Uwm all awav !’* 

Tho bright moonlight revealed plainly* tho 
sadden flash of joy that danced aero*, her fi.ee, 
and then vanished in deeper sadness. 

” Flora, little Flora, you who have stolen into 
my heart and taken a place clo-cr and holier 
than ambition, or of fame or wealth, will vou 
not give me some hope Uiat when I have won 
tny way to conijxjtcncy, I may claim a reward 
from your” 

She tore away her hands from his, wrung them 
despairingly, and faltered: 

“Wei: till to-morrow, Maurice. I will tell 
you all to-morrow.” And then she fled away 
from him. 

Lightly as a wild bird, her white mix** like i» 
fleecy plumage, she aped along the walks, up tho 
staircase and into the chamber where Mis* 
Eagerton had just retired, radiant aud blushing 
from a garden stroll with Horry. The tall, 
queenly figure was reposing indolently against 
the crimson velvet casy-chair, the brilliant black 
eyes ~uadoring dreamily uknit the apartment, 
when little Flora came dashing breathlessly to 
her side. 

“ So you are herecried Miss Kagrnon, a 
little sharply. “ I was just wunting you. I am 
tired of this, I say. It is a cruel jest, and it 
must end. I have enjoyed it hitherto, but tho 
rose has thorns, and I begin to feel them.” 

“\ou, Florence?" stammered little Flora, 
through the rising sob. “ What can trouble 
you ?” 

“ How can one help being foolish, when fool¬ 
ishness is the inherited constitutional weakness 
of a woman’s character ? That Hum* is l«mt 
upon making himself irresistible, and—I’m 
wretchedly afraid he has succeeded. And don’t 
I know ilicsc men arc mercenary creatures, every 


jacket, while tho others, glossy mid fine in their 
extra adornments, waited utillly beneath tho ver¬ 
andah, watching the appearance of the long 
expected coach. 

It came at tho very moment when Maurice, 
still in th» odious jacket (it was not so very un¬ 
becoming, siftsr all), was nailing up a strav 
climber of thu vine wreathing al>out tho pillared 
verandah. What perturbed, anxious glances 
were cast upon tho coach door, art tho driver 
slowly opened it. A tall, queenly form, rolled 
in a richly-wrought travelling dress, descended 
languidly, an elegant lace veil was thrown aside, 
revealing a fine, rather haughty face, brilliantly 
lighted by a pair of Dalian eyes, and shaded by 
heavy raven braids. 

“ The very ideal of my dreams,” thought 
Harry AUerton, as the soft, white hand, spark¬ 
ling with costly diamond circlets, rested a mo¬ 
ment iu his, sending a thrill of happiness to his 
heart. 

“ A thousand wolcoracs, my sweet Miss Eug- 
erton,” cried tho enthusiastic Mrs. Curew. “ Nuy, 
but I shall take you to my heart at once, and call 
you Florence ” 

“ Thank yon, pray do, at once. My fricuds 
all call mo Florence, and ray cousin we call 
Flora, to distinguish her from me. 0,1 had for¬ 
gotten her, where is she ?” 

So had all die others forgotten her, excepting 
Maurice. Ho had not yet addressed Miss Eag¬ 
erton, hut when he perceived a little slight thing, ; 
in sober gray dress, with a bag and bundle ot 
books in her arms, standing, still hesitating 
within the coach, his generous heart was at once 
moved to avert an comfortable feelings, and ad¬ 
vancing at once to tho couch door, hammer still 
in hand, he said, courteously: 

“ Can I be of any assistance to you ? Prav 
let me toko those books for you, and come into 
the house at once,” glancing up at the doorway 
where tho other ladies were disappearing. “My 
aunt and cousin are so much oxcited by the 
honor of tills visit that they have lost their usual 
self-possession. But you may bo certain of a 
cordial welcome.” 

A tiny snowflake of a hand, with only a plain 
mourning ring upon it, brushed away a shower 
of chestnut curls, and a pair of vrondrously soft 
brown eyes looked up gratefully into his facu, and 
then glanced from the coarse jacket to the ham¬ 
mer, inquiringly. He smiled at die look, laid 
down the hammer, and held out his hand for the 
books, saying: 

“ I see I must introduce myself; I am Mrs. 
Curew’s nephew, Maurice Shelton. And you—” 
Her smile in return, Maurice compared after¬ 
ward to a glimmer of mingled moonbeam and 
starlight, and she answered, simply : 

“ Miss Eagerton has gone into the house. I 
am only Flora.” 

“' Only Flora ’ must permit mo to exhibit her 
subjects in the garden to that queen, by-and-bv.” 

Another smile from the downcast face, and she 
had skimmed lightly over tho lawn and disap- 
ncared within the house. 

Maurice carried tho hammer to the workshop, 
loitered around a short time, and then, despite 
his assurance to Annabel in tho morning, that 
she need not look to see him there till evening, 
exchanged his jacket for a coat, and entered the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Eagerton, richly dressed, was there, 
brilliant, witty and condescending; but a* Mau¬ 
rice decided, after a few moments’ quiet obser¬ 
vation, too showy, nnd conscious 0 f her own at¬ 
tractions to phrase him. But she was surrounded 
by a delighted, admiring trio—Harry, Annabel 
and Mrs. Carew, who nearly ovcrwhclmned her 
with attentions and caresses. She was verv 
handsome certainly. But though Venus herself, 
Maurice Shelton would not allow her bcaurv to 
entice him, from the very fact that added such 
lustre to her charms in the opinion of the world, 
the golden treasures that sparkling handrouli 
bestow. 

So he turned away, looking for the little brown ! 
figure of Flora. There she was, half-hidden by 
a festooning window curtain, the chestnut curls 
bent down over a portfolio of engravings, un¬ 
noticed and an cared for. She gave a nervous 
start as the deep-toned voice asked pleasantlv: 

“Hare you found ‘the Huguenot*’ yet? 

I think i: the finest there.” 


day for the poor man’s eye ?” 

She glanced at the busy group aroand tho 
piano, at the farther end of the long rooms, nnd 
quietly followed him. II« led her some distance 
from tho house, post the blooming flower beds 
und gorgeous conservatory, to a rustic arbor, built 
on a ledge of rocks, fronrttiu crevices of which 
the scarlet heads of u few late columbines peep¬ 
ed out. The rirting ground where they stood 
commanded a fine view of a rippling river, an 
emerald green meadow, and beyond it a grove of 
tall, huzy pines, and still beyond them, dark and 
distinct, against the cloudless sky a rising lino 
of hills, blue and misty through the distance. 

“ Here,” said Maurice, his bluck eye lighting 
up with enthusiasm, there is a picture onu may 
gaze upon while lie is still at work. The poor 
man truly 1ms an artist constantly at work for 
him. "What finer gallery can a nobleman boast? 
Now tell me what it is you cannot comprehend 1” 
Once away from tho drawing-room, her timid¬ 
ity or reserve hud vanished. She looked up with 
a free, fearless glance, and answered at once: 

“ I did not umlcrstanujhow you could appre¬ 
ciate poverty, living) amiAptfic surroundings of 
wealth, that was al( ? I Aiid yet ^ confess it still 
puzzles me that you nhoNjd look so cheerfully, 
it seems to me exultitiglyf upon a-life of toil and 
Ktruinrle.” 1 

“ Yes, that is just the word,” he cried, eagerly. 
“ I own it. I do exult in tho consciousness of 
being poor. But why is it strange ? Do you 
sec this strong right hand ? It is that, and the 
ardent, throbbing, life-stirring brain and nerve, 
that shall win me fortune and riches of my own, 
that I shall owe to no one. And that is why I 
exult in being poor in the commencement.” He 
paused, threw back his proud head, like a war- 
horse when he snuffs tho far-off battle, and with 
his eagle eye fixed on the distant hills. “Ay, 
because I shall win my fortune myself,” and then 
a moment after, liis eye advanced upward to the 
smiling blue and ho added, reverently, “God 
permitting, I mean, of course 1” 

Hud it been a youthful Hercules standing be¬ 
fore her, those brown eyes could not hare gazed 
more admiringly, und suddenly a tear came 
glistening over the lustrous orbs, and laying the 
little snowflake hand impulsively on his arm, she 
said: 

“ I iielicvo you. I like you, and I nm sure we 
shall be friends.” 

lie smiled brightly as he turned toward her. 

“ Thunk you. I agree with you, for something 
has already whispered to me, we shall be the 
truest of friends, which is more thun your cousin, 
tho heiress yonder, can ever say.” 

“And why, pray ?” asked Flora. 

“ Because,” he answered, " her father's hcavr 
coffers lie between.” 

A pink flush just shone a moment on her check, 
and vanished. He imagined she had guessed 
the hidden meaning of his words, nnd to relieve 
the embarrassment, led the way to the workshop, 
saving, courteously: 

“ It may t>c a novelty for you. If yon choose, 
you may come in, and see the theatre of tny 
ambitious laliors.” 

She followed, interested and quite at case. He 
pointed out the half-completed machine, and 
said, seriously, “ There is my hobby, the talis¬ 
man that is to grant my fairy wishes. See how 
it looks, so insignificant and grim and unpolished; 
yet I feel confident if no one steps before me, 
some day that wall bring me both shining gold 
and perishing fame.” His eye was wandering 
. w-:h flattering hopes, his thoughts slic saw plainly' 
were far away, forgetful of her presence. “Ay,” 
murmured he, brushing the wheels with a tender 
hand, “gold and fame, perishing both. Lore 
were I>cttcr than cither. So I mean to win that, 
too, but not with fortnne—no, never with for¬ 
tune.” 

She tbonght he looked a* if he had only to 
speak, and all three were at bis bidding. Then 
as his last words echoed in her car, the same pink 
flush dyed her delicate cheek, and looking up 
into his face she said only—“ Well ?” 

He laughed and shook his head, a* if throw¬ 
ing off the cobwebs from hi* brain. 

“ I told you I would not indulge myself in 
dreams, ret here I was lost completely, in amo«t 
seductive one in your very presence. Does 
‘well’ mean what more? Why, this is all. I I 


they had come into the room to-night, both cot 
tngc girls in simple white, you would have lin 
gcred longest ut tho side of that tall, dashing 
woman, while that sweet girlish Flora was before 
you ? I tell you nay, brother Harry.” 

** Flora, who is thnt ? I saw no Flora.” 

“ I daro sny not. However, I wont quarrel 
with you for not 1 icing in love with Flora. Win 
tlte heiress by nl! means, if yon can. As for me, 
sometime—tako cure, that’s an inkstand your 
elbow has overturned 1” 

Gay doings at the Carew’s made the days and 
weeks fly swiftly. The house was constantly 
thronged with visitors much to Annabel’s do- 
Ught-and Harry’s annoyance. So bright a prize 
could not be neglected, and the charming Miss 
Eugerton was besieged hy a crowd of suitors. It 
must be confessed, however, her smiles and favors 
were all bestowed npon Harry, who hardly dared 
credit his own good fortune. Maurice was scarce¬ 
ly civil, when all tho rest were so obsequious and 
flattering, but was so little in her society, it pass¬ 
ed unremarked. And the quiet, humble Flora, 
likewise, was seldom seen amid their fashiouablo 
coterie, which was, however, owing to her own 
choice, foyshe was in reality too lovely and re¬ 
fined to rows receiving admiration and attention 
from the more observing. Sbe seemed to have a 
distaste for drawing-room pleusures, and prefer¬ 
red wandering with book or pencil through the 
pleasant country fields about the place. Quite 
often Maurice was her companion in these pleas¬ 
ant walks. Often und often, too, she might have 
been found sittingon the bench in the little work¬ 
shop, while Maurice filed nnd fitted nnd arranged 
his model, chatting merrily with him when ho 
rested, nndgnzing admiringly upon him when he 
was busy in calculation or earnest labor. 

Singularly enough, too, it came to pass that 
Maurice felt more satisfied and happy when the 
quiet little figure was there, intercepting the 
brand stream of sunshine from the window, nnd 
began to realize a strange loss nnd vacancy, 
when the scut was empty, and he had the light 
full and strong upon his work. The day came 
when he iJaid as much. Little Flora blushed as 
vividly as the carnation fastening in her simple 
muslin dress, and said, archly: 

“ But if it was Miss Eagerton, the heiress, 
yon would wish me to go away?” 

“ Certainly, with Miss Eagerton I hnro noth¬ 
ing to do. I associate only with people of my 
own rank,” was the emphatic reply. 

A strange little ripple arched the dimpled 
lips, mid an uneasy flicker disturbed the soft 
brown eve. She half rose to her feet, then sat 
down again, and with averted face returned. 

“I can’t imagine why you should cherish 
such an antipathy against poor Florence. I* it 
a crime for her to be rich ?” 

" * I can’t imagine ’ whv vou need to care!” 
he said, a little testily. “ She has homage 
enough, without mine. I repeat, I like riches 
when honorably earned by one’s self. To speak 
plainly, it is only with a wife they are so hateful. 

I may as well acknowledge, once for all, it is the 
present fashion of poor yonng men seeking to 
mend their fortune* through a wife, that has 
filled me with such a horror of all young ladies 
so unfortunate, in my opinion, as to possess for¬ 
tunes.” He looked earnestly towards her, but 
the chestnut cnrls still concealed her averted 
face. “I hope yon are not grieved for your 
cousin. She’ll not pine at tho coolness of a 
plebeian like me.” And he laughed merrily. 

She did not echo the laugh, and remained a 
long time silent, until all at once she asked: 

“Are you as rigorous against concealment, 
too ? Would you not forgire a little innocent 
deceit practised through friendly motives ?” 

“ Deceit is never friendly,” was bis grave re¬ 
ply ; when, to his astonishment. Flora burst into 
tears, and before he could recall her, ran away 
out of sight. 

He came upon her again that evening in the 
arbor, sobbing bitterly. Sbe looked like a fairy 
in the moonlight—-so slender and delicate. But 
those rears! Ah, when Maurice saw those glia, 
tening drop* upon her cheek, hi* heart gave a 
mighty throb, and lo, the secret he had so reso¬ 
lutely imprisoned there, came rushing forth. 
For once, hi* strength and iron will had failed 
him. Love, that mightiest of magicians, wa* 
more powerful than either. Before be wa* coo- ■ 


one 1 Take away the well-invested million, and 
what do you think will become of Hurry Allor- 
ton’n offer of marriage and declaration of undy¬ 
ing love made this evening in the garden to 
Florence Engertou—Miss Eagerton, of Eugerton 
fortunes, yon understand ?’’ And the haughty 
beauty gave a scornful laugh whose jarring bit¬ 
terness sorely touched the id ready overflowing 
heart of little Flora. 

Suddenly the latter raised her head and dashed 
the tears away p ran dlv. 

“No, no, Florence, they arc not all mercenary. 
Truly there is one—but let it pas*. Keep it 
still, now, always—dear Florence, I can forego 
the fortune, but I iraZf not lose him!” 

The listener’* face wa* turned toward* her iu 
amazement. 

“Are yoa insane, Flora? Who is it you will 
not lose ?” 

Whereupon Florence and Flora Eagerton, 
arms interlaced, and chestnut curls and raven 
braids closely blending, told over to each other, 
with un odd mingling of smiles, tear* and hi unite*, 
a long recital—not meant, dear reader, for you 
or mo to hear. 

But the next morning, to their mutual aston¬ 
ishment, Maurice and Hurry met face to furo 
in the library, whither they had repaired to keep 
very different appointments. At the ’same mo¬ 
ment the two Mis* Eagerton* came gliding in; 
but a strange metamorphosis had taken place. 
The tall, queenly maiden wore the simple mus¬ 
lin, and the tiny sylph was robed in glistening 
gossamer, the white arms circled with bands of 
gold and the chestnut curls looped uwav with a 
spray of pearl. The gentlemen gazed Itcwilder- 
cdly at the apparition. One could hardly tell 
which face wore the most blank and pitiable ex¬ 
pression, of these astonished lovers. 

Then little Flora laid her head on Maurice’* 
arms, and the brown eyes, the soft brown eye* 
no change could come upon, looked up to hi* 
through pleading tears. 

“ Maurice, dear Maurice, I answer novr—I 
love you. Will it take away the love you offered 
lost night, to know I am Florence Eagerton, who 
commands to-day a million dollars, but will 
throw them all «wny to-morrow, if you will not 
take her with them ?’* 

I’oor Maurice 1 whnt a trial it was 1 to have 
loved, have wooed and won the heiress, ufter all! 
He could scarcely understand it yet. But there 
she stood—the same sweet face and gentle eye* 
and glowy curls. He loved her; he could not 
learn to wn-Iove her. What could he do ? 

And Florence—shivering and trembling, she 
had turned to the disconcerted Harry. 

" I told you last night, Mr. AUerton, you 
should have your answer to*lay ; but to-day find* 
me another person, nnd you urc released from 
the consequence* of nil attention-* bestowed upon 
tho heiress. 

One moment, honor to Harm* 1 only one mo¬ 
ment the doubt and hcnitation lingered on his 
face. The next, be had taken resjiectfully the 
outstretched hand. 

“ If uuotlHV jxvson today, fair Florence, let 
me repeat anew the declaration; nnd since you 
arc nearer my own station, I shall venture to 
plead more Imldly.” 

What a smile released the compressed and 
quivering lip*, as the hand was left in hi* ! Then 
it was little Flora came forward from Maurice’* 
encircling arm, saying joyously: 

“ Sbe is not quite penaile** yet, Mr. AUerton, 
for half my father’* fortune shallher wedding 
portion. Nay, nay, dear Florence, not a word. 

It is only justice, after thi* dangerous m.v-qoer- 
ade, and I am only obliging Manrire- here, who 
is longing so much to be poor, that he may 
work and become rich. After all. it may be a 
good lesson for each one of os. Fortune-seeking 
and fortune-hating must both I* cured through 
failure, winning both *ucre**." 

Not many month* afterward, the ncw.prp—w 
were busy over a fashionable marring*- 
where the bride* resigned the name* that had 
perplexed acquaintance* *o long, and were neither 
Flora nor Florence Eagerton again. At the 
same time came the announcement of the inven¬ 
tion of a remarkably ingenious raar-Iijrj^ which 
was attracting the attention of the whole coun¬ 
try. So Maurice, fortunate fellow, bad woa the 
th re e- 'Wealth and fame and lore ! 
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HIS FIRST AFFAIR: 

— OH, — 

PISTOLS FOR TWO. 


BT FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE BAT STATE. 

A soft, delicious evening in Juno I Nowhere 
do the ray3 of the declining sun linger more lov¬ 
ingly as loath to leave the land and water, than 
in Narraganset Bay, whose wooded and villa- 
crowned shores, indented with many a cove, and 
batdemented with many a gray rock, made up a 
panorama which fills the eye with visions of 
beauty. Newport, quaint old Newport, was 
bathed in a crimson haze, its many-paned win¬ 
dows blazing as with sapphires and diamonds in 
a deluge of departing light .The stern, gray 
ramparts of the fort, above which streamed the 
flag of our Union, and the figures of the soldiers 
upon guard, distinctly defined against the roseate 
sky, threw their deep, dark shadows far upontho 
surface of the waters. A hundred sails fell like 
crimson draperies in graceful folds from the ta¬ 
per masts that sustained them. Here and there 
the placid mirror of the bay was broken into its 
glassy sparkles by the splashing oars of some re¬ 
turning barge. The steamboat Bay State, huge 
as a castle, was blowing off steam from the pipe 
of her safety valve, as she lay fora few momenta 
at the wharf, discharging and taking in passen¬ 
gers. At last the bell rang, farewells were inter¬ 
changed between those on shore and thoso on 
board, the huge paddle wheels began to paw the 
water, and the vast fabric moved majestically 
away, bearing in safety her precious freight of 
five hundred souls. Among tbo passeDgera on 
deck was a little group, consisting of an old gen¬ 
tleman and his wife, with a youug man in the 
striking undress uniform of the U. S. Dragoons. 
Wo may as well at once introduce our readers to 
Major Cannister, Mrs. Major Cannister, a3 sho 
liked to call herself, and Lieutenant Walter 
Severn, a high-spirited young man of twenty- 
one, who had just received a commission in the 
army, and was dreaming of laurels to be won in 
Mexico under the veteran Scott, whoso column 
he was to join upon the march from Vera Cruz. 
His uncle, the major, had served in the war of 
1812, and had retired from the servico with a 
brevet majority, a pension, and a cork leg ; of 
which ho was reasonably proud. 

“What a lovely landscape 1” exclaimed the 
young officer, who had tho eye of a painter, and 
the heart of a poet. 

“ What a strong position!" said tho major, 
gazing on the fort with the admiration of a mili¬ 
tary man. 

“ No chance for dragoons hero I" said tho 
lieutenant. 

“ So much tho better/' 6aid the major, who hod 
served in tho infantry. “But what do I see?’ 1 ’ 
ho added, with sudden animation. “ Hallo, old 
fellow! Come into court and givo an account 
of yourself.” 

Tho last phrase was addressed to a gentleman 
of his own ago, who, with a pretty dark-eyed 
belle hanging on his arm, was standing a. few 
paces apart, and listening, amused, to tho gay 
prattle of his companion. On hearing tho lively 
appeal of the major, tho gentleman turned, and 
his eye immediately lighted up with' a gleam of 
pleasure as he approached the first group. 

“Major Cannister, I'm delighted to see you! 
Mrs. Cannister, this is indeed a pleasure 1“ 
“ Where have you been this century, Burton V* 
were the salutations of the major and bis old 
friend, a retired merchant of Providence, the 
father of the fair Julia, who was a “very credit¬ 
able style of young lady." 

After mutual compliments and inquiries. Bur¬ 
ton presented his daughter to the young lieuten¬ 
ant ; whereat that youthful officer colored up to tho 
eyes and bowed with great embarrassment, while 
tho young lady blushed excessively and cast her 
eyes to the deck, as she curtsied very low. Bur¬ 
ton scarcely noticed her confusion, but the major 
kicked his nephew very quietly, and whispered to 
him “ not to behave like a blockhead, and dis¬ 
credit his uniform." 

“The boy/' he said, by way of apology, 
‘didn't look much like a bold dragoon. But 
what could you expect of a fellow who had never 
smelt powder? A month’s campaign would 
make a man of him." 

“ So you are going to Mexico, sir?” said the 
young lady, In the course of conversation, ven¬ 
turing to raise her oyes to tho young man's face. 
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“lam ordered to join my regiment immedi¬ 
ately replied the lieutenant. 

44 J have heard the war was almost ended/* 
said Miss Burton. 

“ Don't be afraid of that/* said the major. 

44 These Mexicans*have all the pride and obsti¬ 
nacy of the Spanish race. Like the Dutch in 
Clarendon's time, they can endure to be beat much 
longer than we can endure to beat them. No, 
no ! Walter will have a chance to see service. 
Depend upon it, Scott will have to fight every ; 
inch of the way from Vera Cruz to the capital— 
and these guerilleros are ugly fellows to deal 
with. They say the rascals are armed with es- 
copetas that carry ounce balls, and that they give 
no quarter. I hope Scott will retnrn them the 
compliment/* 

A fine moonlight evening followed the gor- I 
geous sunset in which the boat got under way 
from Newport- The air was so mild and bland, 
that all who were not invalids remained on deck ■ 
till a late hour. Julia and- the lieutenant sat 
apart conversing together. 

“I did not expect to meet you here to-night, 
Jnlia/* said the young officer. 

“Perhaps you did not desire it/* said the 
young lady. 

“ You are cruel/* 

“ What am I to think when you leave for a 
dangerous service without a word of adieu V* 

“ What am X to think, Julia, when you have 
Dot answered one of my last letters?** 

“ I have received none/* 

“And yet I have directed them regularly to 
Providence.*’ 

“That accounts for it. We have been staying 
at Newport for a month.’* 

“ Then you hod not forgotten me 3” 

“Forgotten you, Walter!** A tear glistened 
on her fine cheek in the moonlight. 

“Enough!” replied the dragoon. “I have 
been unjust. But how fortunate to meet you! 
And to threk of your father's formally introduc¬ 
ing as, not knowing of our acquaintance and in¬ 
timacy at Nalrnnt during that happy summer of 
last year! Ah, Julia, can we hope for better 
times ? How often have I reproached myself for 
having dared to address you. I—a poor orphan 
—having no expectations except from my uncle. 
You are rich and distinguished, beautiful, sought 
for and adored.” 

The reply we are unable to Btate, for it was ut¬ 
tered in a low voice; but that it was not unpleas¬ 
ant, may be inferred from the fact that the 
lieutenant imagined that his tdc-a tetc had lasted 
but ten minutes, when ha was startled by the 
voice of the major: 

44 What the deuco have you two been talking 
about for these two hours? We lost sight of 
you entirely. You’ve missed your supper, and 
it’s half past ten o’clock. Yonr father has gone 
to bed, Miss Julia, and Mrs Major C. is waiting 
for you in the ladies’ cabin.” 

The major and his nephew escoitcd the fair 
Julia to the threshold of that mysterious sanctu¬ 
ary of beauty which no male footstep is permitted 
to cross, and there they bade her good-night. 

“A very fine girl!” said the major to his 
nephew, as they descended to the gentlemen’s 
cabin. 

"Do you think so, sir ?” replied the lieutenant, 
in a tone of indifference. 

“ To be sure I think so,” retorted the major, 

“ and so do you, if you have got eyes in your 
head. I tell yon, sir, that after six months 
among the chocolate-faced senoritas of Mexico, 
you’ll think Miss Julia Barton a very fine girl. 
And you’d better believe it now, for you've got 
to pass a week with her in New York.” 

The lieutenant made no reply, but retired to 
his berth. He dreamed that night that he had 
made ths campaign of Mexico, had been pro¬ 
moted to a colonelcy, and was married to Miss 
Julia Burton. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRE-EATER. 

The Burtons and Cannisters went to a private 
boarding-house in the upper part of Broadway, 
kept by one Monsieur Vautrien, an old French¬ 
man, who had formerly been a confectioner in 
Boston, and who, like all Frenchmen of his age 
and political complexion, had served under the 
emperor. He now, however, served under his 
wife, a strapping Marseillaise, who might have 
been a legitimate descendant of one of those 
poissardes who rode on cannons from Paris to 
Versailles, and brought back the king and queen 
on tho famous 6th of October. The boarders in 
Monsieur Vautrien’s house were few in number, 


but heterogeneous in nationality. There were 
one or two Americans and their wives, a couple 
of Spaniards, a pair of Frenchmen, and two or 
three single gentlemen of no particular nation. 

Every boarding-honse has its autocrat; a man 
who talks loud and lays down the law on every 
subject, finds fault with the dishes, bullies the 
waiters, lectures the chambermaid, flatters the 
landlady and hectors mine host. Monsieur 
Vautrien’s establishment was an exception. His 
John Jones was a tremendous fellow, who an¬ 
swered to the name of Captain Rifle. This for¬ 
midable gentleman was full six feet high, and 
abounded in beard and mustaches. He wore a 
half-military dress, and professed to have seen 
service in South America; a black patch on his 
cheek was said to conceal a sabre wound. He 
was a great favorite with the buxom landlady, 
and of course held in equal horror and aversion 
by her hen-pecked husband. He patronized or 
snubbed the boarders according to his humor. 
He held commercial integrity and punctuality in 
the most sovereign contempt, despised tho rule of 
paying his board weekly as something beneath 
his dignity, and preferred long credits, which he 
demanded as a right, rather than received as a 
favor. He ate like a Calmuck, smoked like a 
Swiss, and swore like a pirate. 

He received the new guests with ferocious cor¬ 
diality; patronized the major and his lady, slap¬ 
ped Burton furiously ou the back, and grinned 
through his mustacboes on Julia. To the lieu¬ 
tenant he merely nodded; and after having sur¬ 
veyed him superciliously from head to foot, glanc¬ 
ed at his own image in the large Freuch mirror 
with a smile of satisfaction. Nothing could 
have been more contemptuous. 

After dinner, among tho gentlemen, he drank 
the health of the Providence belle, as he termed 
Miss Burton, and swore, with an oath of the 
heaviest calibre, that she was the finest girl he 
had ever set eyes on. Walter’s cheek burned 
with indignation at bearing Julia’s name men¬ 
tioned by such lips, but as yet there was nothing 
in tho braggadocio's conduct tangible anil recog¬ 
nizable. He resolved, however, to watch him 
narrowly and call him to account for any actual 
insult. With the exception of the annoyance 
caused by this bete noir, the young lieutenant 
passed his time veiy pleasantly. He was much 
in Julia's society, and his love increased hourly 
in warmth and devotion.. One day ho happened 
into a pistol gallery, and thought he would try a 
few shots at the target. Thore were two or three 
persons present, whom he scarcely noticed on en¬ 
tering. He made a few indifferent shots, and 
finally threw aside tho weapons, despairing of 
ever becoming a marksman. What added to 
his mortification was the discovery that Captain 
Rifle was among the spectators. 

“ You’ll make but a poor dragoon,” said the 
captain, “ if you can’t handle the sabre any bet- 
ter than you do the pistol. Boy, hand mo one 
those shooting-irons—and keep loading for mo, 
for I want to show the young gentleman how we 
did up this sort of thing when I was in the 
service.” 

The captain took his station at twenty paces 
from tho target, and requested the attendant to 
give the word. His first shot was a Iiner*~very 
near the bull's eye. Walter would have been 
proud of such a shot, but tho captain cursed his 
own awkwardness. The Bccond 6hot was a de¬ 
cided improvement. The third struck tho 
bull's-eye, and the concealed flag flew up. Tho 
fourth and fifth met with the same success. Wal¬ 
ter was astonished. 

“ I'm*out of practico,” said tho captain, “ but 
I tell you, young gentleman, and you’d better 
believe it, that anything in the shape of a man 
would stand but a poor chance before the muzzle 
of my pistol, even if ho were as slight a figure 
as yours.” 

Walter made no reply, but bit his lips till the 
blood came. That day, after dinner, he went to 
tho ladies’ drawing-room to ask Julia if she 
would like to take a stroll with him in Broadway. 
He had scarcely entered the drawing-room, when 
Miss Barton rushed towards him with an agi¬ 
tated air, and laying her hand upon his arm, 
burst into tears. 

“What is tho matter, Julia?” asked Walter, 
earnestly. 

Miss Burton could not speak, but pointed to 
Captain Rifle, who was standing in the recess of 
a window. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” he stud. “ X did but 
joke her, and attempt to snatch a soldier’s privi¬ 
lege—a kiss!” 

“You are tut insolent rascal!” exclaimed tho 


lieutenant; and springing towards Rifle, he struck 
him in the face. 

The captain did not return the blow, but he 
bent a glance of deadly hate upon his slight hut 
’fiery assailant. 

“ Yonng man/* he said, in a low, hoarse whis¬ 
per, “you have dug your own grave. Remember 
the pistol gallery /” 

CHAPTER HI. 

HOBOKEX. 

“Father! dear father! you must prevent 
it!” cried Julia, some hours afterwards, rushing 
into the room where her father was seated smok¬ 
ing a cigar, and taking a comfortable view of an 
adjacent graveyard. 

“1’revent what?” asked the old gentleman. 

“The meeting! the meeting!” said Julia. 

“ What meeting ?” 

" Mr. Severn and the captain have had words 
together—blows. A challenge has passed be¬ 
tween them. Walter—I mean Lieutenant Severn 
—has agreed to fight that dreadful captain, and 
they are to meet at the duel-ground, at Hoboken, 
to-morrow morning at daybreak. 0, it is a 
dreadful business!” 

“It’s a very foolish business—but I should 
like to know what concern you haves with it? I 
suppose I'd better consult the major.” 

“ 0, no, no!” said Julia. “ He’s as high- 
tempered as his nephew, and he’d insist on hav¬ 
ing the uflair carried through. Dear father, 
Lieutenant Severn’s life belongs to his country, 
and I see nothing better to be done than for you 
to go to the ground and make it up. I’m sure 
they’d listen to you.” 

“ Why, I think Rifle would. I lent him twen¬ 
ty dollars yesterday, and he lias no right to trifle 
with his life. Make your mind easy, girl. I'll 
arrange the matter.” 

Julia tried to find comfort in this assurance. 
She had already used all her eloquence on Sev¬ 
ern, but found him inflexible. Ho had replied to 
her that his honor was concerned in this affair— 
that he had been tho aggressor, and that if he 
failed to give the captain satisfaction, he should 
b* ruined for life, for ho should never be able to 
show his face in his regiment. 

The gray dawn of the next day found the fero¬ 
cious captain and his second on tho ground. 
Tho captain’s companion was a slim,- sandy- 
haired fellow, with a downcast look, dressed very 
flashily in a green sporting-coat, with enormous 
gilt buttons, a buff vest and plaid pantaloons. 

“ We are first on the ground, Trifle,” said the 
captain. 

“Business is business,” said tho second. "Do 
you think your man will come to time ?” 

“ I think so. Ho can’t have slept a wiuk last 
night, for this is his first affair.” 

“Do you propose to drop him ?” 

“ Most certainly. If he were out of the way, 
I think I should stand some chance with the girl. 
She is pretty, and an heiress. I think I can win 
her.” 

“ By fair means or foul?” 

“Either, or both.” 

“ Shall we practise the usual dodge, captain?” 

“ Firing simultaneously with tho word ? Yes. 
That cuts these novices out of their chance for a 
return shot. But hush! here comes my man.” 

A figure was seen approaching through the 
mist. He was waving a white handkerchief with 
frantic gesticulations. 

“ By heavens 1” cried the captain, " it’s that 
old fool Burton, and he thinks he must approach 
us ns one does an enemy’s lino, under a flag of 
truce.” 

By this time Burton had come within speak¬ 
ing distance. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” ho exclaimed, 
earnestly, “why are you hero?” 

“For a little ball-practice,” answered the 
captain. 

“ To break the laws of tho land, rather,” re¬ 
joined Burton. “ Take care, captain, I shall ap¬ 
pear against you, if you go on with this affair.” 

“Threats?” exclaimed the captain, in a tre¬ 
mendous tone. " This becomes a personal mat¬ 
ter. Trifle, hand him a pistol.” 

“ Gentlemen! gentlemen !” exclaimed Burton, 
in tones of agony, " I'm a non-combatant.” 

“ Take your distance, sir,” said the captain. 

“Messrs. Trifle and Rifle!” stammered tho 
wretched peace-maker, " I come on a pacific er¬ 
rand. I carried a flag.” 

“Curse your flag!” exclaimed the captain. 
Stand off, will you ? I don't like to drop a man 
at a short shot. Give mo a chance to wing you, 
liko a gentleman.” 


With a pistol forced into his hand, Burton 
stood the picture of despair—meditating a re¬ 
treat, but not daring to ran, for fear of that dread¬ 
ful catastrophe, a " fire in the rear.” The captain 
and his second amused themselves with his 
agony, bnt their sport was cut short by the ap¬ 
pearance of Lieutenant Severn, a young naval 
officer, and a surgeon. 

“Just in time, sir,” said Trifle to the sailor, 
“to prevent your substitute from being shot.” 

Burton surrendered his pistols with alacrity, 
and then commenced an expostulation with the 
lieutenant, which was cut short by that gentle¬ 
man’s second, who quickly remarked: “Old 
gentleman, it you are not particularly anxious 
to be shot, I advise you to step out of the line of 
fire, for we are going to work directly.” 

Burton adopted the hint, and removed to a safe 
distance, whence he contemplated, with feelings 
of anxiety, the chilling preparations for mortal 
combat—the charging of the pistols, the measure¬ 
ment of the distance, the placing and arming of 
the combatants. 

“ I have the word,” said Walter’s friend. 
“ You are to fire at one—two—three. Now, then, 
gentlemen, are you ready ?’* 

“ Ready.” 

“ Ready.” 

“Fire! one—two—three!” said tho second. 

At the word fire, Rifle’s pistol exploded—but 
Severn, standing unharmed, responded by a 
quick shot, and his gigantic antagonist fell, the 
blood gushing from his breast. Walter, remorse¬ 
ful and terror-stricken at his own deed, rushed 
towards the fallen man, followed by his second 
and the surgeon. Trifle kneeled over his friend. 
Burton ventured to approach the spot. 

"I forgive you!” said the captain — “tho 
chance is yours— fly —leave mo with my friend ; 
he can attend to mo.” 

“ But I have a surgeon,” urged the lieutenant. 

“ No matter—I am past surgery—go!” 

“Walter,” whispered the lieutenant’s second, 
“I believe that fellow's playing possum. He 
tried to murder you—for ho fired too soon, and 
I can almost swear he fell before your bullet left 
your pistol. Look to him, Sawbones!” ho added 
to the surgeon. 

Tho surgeon insisted on opening the wounded 
man’s breast. There was blood there in abun¬ 
dance, but no wound. On searching further, ho 
discovered a spongo saturated with blood which 
the captain had evidently concealed beneath his 
shirt. 

“Tho fellow isn’t even scratched!” said he, 
rising in disgust. 

“You’re an artful dodger, aint you?” said 
Walter’s second, addressing the crest-fallen cap¬ 
tain. “ And now I'm determined to see whether 
that patch upon your ugly mug conceals a bear 
or not.” 

With these words, the sailor pulled off the huge 
piece of court-plaster from the captain’s cheek 
and disclosed tho letter D branded in his flesh. 

“ I thought so!” he exclaimed, bestowing a 
heart}' kick upon the prostrate bully. " This let¬ 
ter D, gentlemen, stands for Deserter, and it’s 
the way they have in tho army of marking their 
black sheep. What shall we do with this fellow?” 

“Let him go to the deuce !” exclaimed Walter. 

“ Amen 1” said his second. “ Pack off with 
yourselves, both of you, if you don’t want to bo 
marched up to the Tombs to day, to tho tune of 
the rogue's march.” The discomfited rascals 
moved off in double quick time, glad to escape 
thus cheaply. 

“ And, now,” said Burton, "wc shall reach 
the city just in time for breakfast.” 

So the party left Hoboken, and a merry break¬ 
fast they had that morning at old Vautrien's. 
The Frenchman waited on tho table in person, 
and was in the highest spirits. u Znt raskaille 
Rifle is gone away 1” he vkept exclaiming, “ to 
come back some time nevair—nevair, nevair! 
jamais ! jamaisl jamais ! Autrefois he was here 
always, always, always — toujours — (oujours — 
toujours. It was Rifle for breakfass, Rifle for 
diner, Rifle for souper— toujours Rifle! Fiecnt les 
honnetes gens ! A has les coqiuns!” 

Tho lieutenant had acquired a two-fold inter¬ 
est in the eyes of the fair Julia, since he had ac¬ 
tually fought in her behalf, and it is believed that 
she made a promise that sent him to Mexico 
with a heart as light as a plume upon the wind. 
Certain it is, that about a year afterwards a cer¬ 
tain Boston paper announced the union of Cbp- 
tain Walter Severn of the U. S. A., to Miss Julia, 
only daughter of Seth Barton, Esq., of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. And such was the result of “ his 
first affair.” 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ The glittering gross, with dewstars bright. 
Is nil astir with twinkling light ; 

What pity that such fair array 
In one brief hour should melt away.” 

Rev. T. Wiiytehead. 

“This is a stroke of good luck!” said Mr. 
Chnrleris. 11 Wo must not, on any account, 
remove the Sandbrook children from Miss 
Chnrlceoie; she has no relations, and will cer¬ 
tainly make the boy kef heir.” 

“She will marry!” said In’s wife. “Some 
fashionable preacher will swallow her red hair. 
She is just at the age for it! ” 

“Less likely when she has the children to 
occupy her.” 

“Well, you’ll have them thrown on your 
hands yet!” 

“The chance is worth trying for though! 
I would not interfere with her on any account.” 

“Oh, no, nor I! hut I pity the children.” 

“T!u*re, Master Owen, he a good hoy and 
don’t worry. Don’t you see, I’m putting up 
your things to go home.” 

“Home!” the light glittered in Lucilla’s 
eyes. “Is it AVrnpworth. nursey ? ” 

“Dear me, miss, not Wrapworth. That’s 
given away, you know : but it’s to Ililtonhury 
yog are going—such a grand place, which, 
if Master Owen is only a dear, good boy 
will all belong to him one of these days.” 

“Will there he a pony to ride on?” asked 
Owen. 

“ Oh, yes—if you’ll only let 'hose stockings 
alone—there’ll he ponies, and carriages, and 
horses, and everything a gentleman can have, 
and all for mv own dear little Master Owen!” 

“I don't want to go to Ililtonhury,” said 
Luciiia; “I want to go home to the river 
anti the boat and see Mr. Prendergast and the 
black c«nv.” 

“I’ll give you a black cow, Cilly,” said 
Owen, strutting about. “Is Ililtonhury big¬ 
ger than the Castle ?” 

“ Ob ! ever so big, Master Owen ; such acres 
of wood, Mr. Jones says, and all your dear 
cousin’s, ami sure to he your own in time. 
What a great gentleman you will be, to he 
Bure, dining thirty gentlefolks twice a week as 
they say poor Mr. Charlecole did, and driv¬ 
ing four fine horses to your carriage like a gen¬ 
tleman. Anti then you wont forget pour nur- 
Bey-pursey.” 


“Oh, no, nurse! I’ll give you a ride in my 
carriage. 

Honora in her listless state had let Mr. Sa- 
ville think for Iter, and passively obeyed him 
when he sent her back to Sandbeach to wind 
up her affairs there ; while he finished off the 
valuations and other painful business at the 
Holt, in which she could be of little use, since 
all she desired was to keep every thing as it 
was. She was anxious to return ns soon as 
possible, so as to take up the reins before 
there had been time for the relaxation to be 
felt, the only chance she felt of her being able 
to fulfil his charge. The removal, the bustle, 
the talking things over with Miss Wells, and 
the sight of the children did much to restore 
her, and her old friend rejoiced to see that 
necessary occupation was tending to make her 
time pass more cheerfully than she perhaps 
knew. 

As to the dear old city dwelling: it might 
have fetched an immense price, but only to 
become a warehouse, a measure that would 
have seemed to Honor little short of sacri¬ 
lege. To let it in such a locality was impos¬ 
sible, so it must remain unavailable capita), 
and Ilonora decided on leaving her old house¬ 
keeper therein, with a respectable married 
niece, who would inhabit the lower regions 
and keep the other rooms in order, for an oc¬ 
casional stay in London. She would have 
been sorry to cut herself off from a fortnight 
of London in the spring, and the bouse might 
further be useful to friends who did not object 
to the situation ; or could be lent now and 
then to a curate; and she could well afford to 
keep it up, so she thought herself justified in 
following her inclination, and went up for three 
mournful days of settling matters there, and 
packing books and ornaments till the rooms 
looked so dismantled that she could not think 
how to face them again. 

It was the beginning of October, when she 
met Miss Wells, children, and luggage at the 
station, and fairly was on her way to her home: 
She tried to call it so, as a duly to Humfrey, 
but it gave her n pang every time, and in ef¬ 
fect she felt far less at home than when he 
and Sarah had stood in the doorway to greet 
the arrivals. She had purposely fixed an 
hour when it was dark, so that she might re¬ 
ceive no painful welcome; she wished no on4 
to greet her she had rather they were mourn- 
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ing for their master. She had more than 
once shocked Miss Wells by declaring heir¬ 
esses to he a mistake, and yet, as she always 
owned, she could not have borne for any one 
else to have the Holt. 

Fortunately for her, the children were 
sleepy, and were rather in a mazy state when 
lifted out and set on their legs in the wains- 
cotled hall, and she sent them at once with 
nurse to the cheerful room that Humfrey’s 
little visitors had saved from becoming dis¬ 
used. Miss Wells’ fond vigilance was a lit¬ 
tle oppressive, hut she gently freed herself 
from it, and opened the study door. She 
had begged that as little change as possible 
might be made; and there stood, as she had 
last seen them, the large leathern chair, the 
little table, the big Bible, and in it the little 
faded marker she had herself constructed for 
bis twenty-first birthday, when her powers of 
making presents had not equalled her will. 
Yet what costly gift could have fulfilled its 
mission like that one ? She opened the heavy 
book at the place. It was at the first lesson, 
for the last day of his life, the end of the 
prophet Ilosea, and the first words her eyes 
fell upon were the glorious prophecy—“I will 
redeem them from death, I will ransom them 
from the power of the grave.” Her heart 
beat high, and she stood half musing, half 
reading : “ They that dwell under His shadow 
shall return; they shall revive ns the corn, 
and grow as the vine.” How gentle and re¬ 
freshing the cadence! A longing rose up in 
her to apply those latter words more closely 
by placing them on his tablet; she did not 
think they would shock his humility, a consid¬ 
eration which had withheld her from choosing 
other passages of which she always thought 
in connection with him. Another verse, and 
she read; “ Ephraim shall sav, What have I 
to do any more with idols ? ” 

It brought back the posstcript. Kind Ilum- 
frey must have seen strong cause before he 
gave any reproof, least of all to her, and she 
could take his word that the fault had been 
there. She felt certain of it when she thought 
of her early devotion to Owen Sandbroolc, 
and the utter blank caused by his defection. 
Nay, she believed she had begun to idolize 
Humfrey himself, but now, at her age, 
chastened, desponding, with nothing before 
her save the lonely life of an heiress old 
maid, counting no tie of blood with any being, 


what had she to engross .her affections from 
the true Object? Alas! Ilonora’s heart was 
not feeling that Object sufficient 1 Conscien¬ 
tious, earnest, truly loving goodness, and all 
connected with it; striving ns a faithful, duti¬ 
ful woman to walk rightly, still the personal 
love and trust were not yet eonre. Spent as 
they bad been upon props of earth, when 
these were taken away the tendrils bung down 
drearily unemployed, not fastening on the true 
support. 

Not that she did not kneel beside that little 
table, as in a shrine, and entreat earnestly for 
strength and judgment to do her duty faith¬ 
fully in her new station, 60 that Ilumfreys 
charge might be fulfilled, and bis people might 
not suffer; and this done, and her homage paid 
to bis empty throne, she was better able to 
satisfy her motherly friend by her deport¬ 
ment for the remainder of the evening, and to 
reply, to the welcome of the weeping Mrs. 
Stubbs. By one of Humfrey’s wise acts of 
foresight, bis faithful servant, Beeves, bad 
been provided for as the master of the Union, 
where it was certain be would carry the same 
milk of human kindness as bad been so plen¬ 
tiful at Hiltonbury, and the Holt was thus left 
free for Ilonora’s Mr. Jones, without fear of 
clashing, though be was divided between pride 
in bis young lady’s ownership of a “ landed 
estate,” and his own dislike to a country 
residence. 

Honors did not sleep soundly. The place 
was too new, and yet too familiar, and the 
rattling of the windows, the roaring of the 
wind in the chimney, and the creaking of 
the vane, without absolutely wakening her, 
kept her bearing alive,continually weaving the 
noises into some harassing dream that Hum¬ 
frey’s voice was calling to her, and hindrances 
always keeping her from him; and then of 
Luciila and Owen in some imminent peril, 
whence she shrieked to him to save them, and 
then remembered be would stretch out his 
hand no more. 

Sounder sleep came at last, towards morn¬ 
ing, and far later than her usual hour she was 
wakened by small drummings upon her door, 
and the boy and girl dashed in, radiant with 
excitement at the novelty of the place. 
“ Sweet Honey! Sweet Honey, dear, do get 
up and see! There’s a rocking-horse at the 
end of the passage. And there’s a real 
pony out in the field. “There are cows. 
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There’s a goat and a little kid, and I want 
to piny with it, and I may, for it is all mine 
and yours.” 

“All yours! Owen, boy,” repeated Ilonora, 
sitting up ill surprise. 

“ Nursey said it was all to be Owen’s,” said 
Lucilla. 

“ And she said I should be as grand a gen¬ 
tleman as poor Mr. Charlecote or Uncle Char- 
tens,” proceeded Owen, “and that I should 
go out hunting in a red coat, on a beautiful 
horse; hut I want to have the kid now, please, 
Sweet Honey.” 

“ Nurse does not know any thing about it,” 
said Ilonora, much annoyed that such an idea 
should have been suggested, in sucli a man¬ 
ner. “ I thought my little Owen wished for 
better things; I thought he was to he like his 
papa, and try to he a good shepherd, praising 
God and helping people to do right.” 

“But can’t I wear a red coat too?” said 
Owen, wistfully. 

No, my dear; clergymen don’t go out 
hunting, or how could they teach the poor 
little children ? ” 

“Then I wont he a clergyman.” 

This was an inconvenient and most unde¬ 
sirable turn, but Honor’s first object must be 
to put the right of heirship out of the little 
head, and she at once began—“Nurse must 
have made a mistake, my dear; this place is 
your home, anti will he always so, I hope, 
while it is mine, but it must not he your own, 
and you must not think it will. My little boy 
must work for himself and other people, and 
that’s better than having houses and lands 
given to him.” 

Those words touched live pride in Lucilla’s 
composition, and she exclaimed—“ I’ll work 
too!” but the self-consequence of proprietor¬ 
ship had affected her brother more strongly, 
and he repealed, meditatively, “ Jones said 
not mine while she was alive. Jones was 
cross.” 

There might not he much in the words, 
child as he was, but there was something in 
Ins manner of eyeing her which gave her 
acute, unbearable pain—a look as if she 
stood in his way and crossed his importance. 
It was but a hah)' fit of temper, but she was 
in no frame to regard it calmly, and with an 
alteration of countenance that went to his 
heart, she exclaimed—■“ Can that be my little 
Owen, talking as if he wanted his Cousin 
Honor dead and out of the way? We had 


better never have come here if you are to 
leave off loving me.” 

Quick to be infected by emotion, the child’s 
arms were at once round her neck, and lie was 
sobbing out that lie loved his Sweet Honey 
better than any tiling; nurse was naughty; 
Jones was naughty; he wouldn’t hunt; he 
wouldn’t wear a red coat, he would teacli lit¬ 
tle children just like lambs; he would be like 
dear papa; any thing the poor little fellow 
could think of he poured out with kisses and 
entreaties to know if lie were naughty still, 
while his sister, after her usual fashion on such 
occasions, began to race up and down the 
room with paroxysms, sometimes of stamp¬ 
ing, sometimes of something like laughter. 

Some minutes passed before Honora could 
compose herself, or soothe the hoy, by her 
assurances that he was not to blame, only 
those who put tilings in Ills head that lie could 
not understand, and it was not till after much 
tender fondling that she had calmed him 
enough for his morning devotions. No sooner 
were these over than he looked up, and said, 
while the tears still glazed his cheeks,“Sweet 
Honey, I’ll tell nurse and Mr. Jones that I’m 
on pilgrimage to the Eastern Land, and I’ll 
not turn into byways after red coats and little 
kids to vex you.” 

Whether Owen quite separated fact from 
allegory might have been doubtful to a more 
prosaic mind than Honora’s, but he had 
brought tins dreamy strain with him from 
his father, and she thought it one of his great 
charms. She had been obliged to leave him 
to himself much more than usual of late, and 
she fervently resolved to devote herself with 
double energy to watching over him, and 
eradicating any weeds that might have been 
sown during her temporary inattention. He 
clung so fast to her hand, and was so much 
delighted to have her with him again,so often 
repeating that she must not go away again, 
that the genuineness of his affection could not 
be doubted, and probably he would only re¬ 
tain an impression of having been led to say 
something very shocking, and -the alarm to 
his sensitive conscience'Would hinder him 
from ever even trying to remember what it 
was. 

She spoke, however, to nurse, telling her' 
that the subject must never he mentioned to 
| the children, since it was by no means desir¬ 
able for them, and besides she had no inten¬ 
tion of the kind. She wished it to be dis- 
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tinctly understood that Master Owen was not 
to be looked upon as her heir. 

“ Very true, ma’am, it is too soon to be 
talking of such things yet, and I must say, I 
was ns sorry as possible to find that the child 
had had it named to him. People will talk, 
you see, Miss Charlecote, though I am sure, 
so young a lady as you are—" 

“That lias nothing to do with it,” said IIo- 
nora; “I consider nothing so had for a child 
as to he brought up to expectations to which 
he has no right, when he is sure to have to 
provide for himself. I beg that if you hear 
the subject entered on again in the children’s 
presence, you will put a stop to it. 

“ Certainly, ma’am; their poor dear papa 
never would have wished them to be occupied 
with earthly things of that sort. As I often 
said, there never was such an unworldly gen¬ 
tleman j he never would have known if there 
were a sixpence in the house, nor a joint in 
the larder if there had not been cook and 
me to cave for him. I often said to cook— 
‘Well for him that he has honest people 
about him.’ ” 

Honor# likewise spoke to Jones, her. pri¬ 
vate retainer. He smiled scorn of the accu¬ 
sation, anil answered her as the child he had 
known in frocks. “ Yes, ma’am j I did tell 
the young gentleman to hold his tongue, for 
it never would be his in your lifetime, not 
after, in my judgment.” 

“ Why, certainly, it does seem early days to 
speak of such a matter,” said Honora, sadly. 

“It is unaccountable what people will not 
put in children’s heads,” said Jones, sagely; 
“not hut what he is a nice quiet young gen¬ 
tleman, and gives very little trouble, hut they 
might let iliat alone. Miss Ilonora, when 
will it be convenient to you to take my ac¬ 
count of the plate? ” 

She felt pretty well convinced that Jones 
had only resented the whole on her account, 
and that it was not he who had put the no¬ 
tion into the boy’s bead. As to nurse, she 
was far from equally clear. Doubts of 
nurse’s sincerity had long been growing 
upon her, and she was in the uncomfortable 
position of being able to bear neither to think 
of the children’s intercourse with any one 
•tainted with falsehood, nor to dismiss a per¬ 
son trusted implicitly by their father. She 
could only decide that the first detected act 
of untruth should be the turning-point. 

Meantime, painful as was many an associa¬ 


tion, Honor did not find her position so 
dreary or so oppressive as she had antici¬ 
pated. She had a great deal to do, and the 
tracks had been duly made out for her by her 
cousin. Mr. Saville or Mr. Henderson were 
always ready to help her in great matters, 
and Brooks was an excellent dictatorial dep¬ 
uty in small ones. Her real love for country 
life, for live animals, and, above all, the power 
of doing good, all found scope. Humfrey’s 
charge gave her a sense of a fulfilled duty; 
and mournful and broken-spirited as she be¬ 
lieved herself, if Ilumfrey could have looked 
at her as she scrupulously made entries in his 
books, as she rode out with the children to 
try to look knowing at the crops, or sat by 
the fire in the evening with his dogs at her 
feet, telling stories to the children, he would 
not have feared too much for his Honor. 
Living or dead, the love of Ilumfrey could 
hardly help being a spring of peace and hap¬ 
piness ; and the consciousness of it had been 
too brief, and the tie never close enough to 
lead to a state of crushed spirits. The many 
little tender observances that she paid to him 
were a source of mournful sweetness rather 
than of heart-rending. 

It was, a quietly but fully occupied life, with 
a certain severity towards her own comforts, 
and liberality towards those of other people, 
which had always been a part of her charac¬ 
ter, ever since Owen Sandbrook had read 
sermons with her on self-denial. If Miss 
Wells had a fire in her bedroom forced upon 
her, Miss Charlecote had none, and hurried 
down in the bleak winter morning in shawl 
and gloves to Humfrey’s great Bible, and 
then to his account-hooks and her business 
letters. She was fresh with cold when she 
met the children for their early reading. 
And then—hut it was not soon that she learnt 
to bear that, though she had gone through 
the like before, she had to read the house¬ 
hold devotions, where every petition seemed 
to be lacking the manly tone to give it fulness 
and force. 

Breakfast—the silver kettle to make it 
homelike, the children chattering, Miss Wells 
smiling, letters coming in to perplex o f to 
clear up perplexities, amuse or cheer. The 
children turned out for an hour’s hoop driv¬ 
ing on the gravel drive, horse-chesnut pick¬ 
ing, or whatever might not he mischief. 
Ilonora conferring with Stubbs or with 
Brooks and receiving her orders for the day, 
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then letter writing, then lessons in general, 
a real enjoyment, unless Lucilla happened to 
have picked lip a fit of perverseness—some 
reading to them or rationalizing of play— 
the early dinner—the subsequent expedition 
with them, either walking or riding—for 
Brooks had soon found ponies for them, and 
they were gallant little riders, while Honor 
would not give up the old pony, long since 
trained for her by Humfrey, though, may be, 
that was her most undutiful proceeding 
toward; him, as he would certainly have 
told her that the creature was shaky on the 
legs. So at last it tumbled down with her, 
but without any damage, save a hole in her 
skirt, and a dreadful crying fit of little Owen, 
who was frightened out of his wits. She 
owned that it must he degraded to light cart 
work, and mounted an animal which Hilton- 
bury agreed to he more worthy of her. Com¬ 
ing in, the children played; she either did 
her business or found leisure for reading; 
then came tea time, then the reading of a 
sto 'y-hook for the children, and when they, 
were disposed of, of something mildly moral 
and instructive to suit Miss Wells’ taste. 

The neighborhood all mourned Mr. Char- 
lecote as a personal loss, and could hardly 
help regarding any successor as their enemy. 
Miss Charlecote had been known just enough 
in her girlish days not to make her popular 
in a commonplace neighborhood; the ladies 
had criticised her hair and her genius, and 
the gentlemen had been puzzled by her 
searching questions into their county antiqui¬ 
ties, and obliged to own themselves unaware 
of a Homan milestone propping their bailiffs 
pig-sty, or of the spur of a champion of one 
of the Roses being hung over their family- 
pew. But when Mr. Henderson reported 
pleasantly of her, and when once or twice 
she had been seen cantering down the lanes, 
or shopping in Edlington, and had exchanged 
a how with a familiar face, the gentlemen 
took to declaring that the heiress was an un¬ 
commonly fine woman, after all, and the 
ladies became possessed with the perception 
that it was high time to call upon Miss Char¬ 
lecote—what could she he doing with those 
two children ? 

So there were calls, which Honor duly re¬ 
turned, and then came invitations, but, to 
Miss Wells’ great annoyance, Honor decided 
against these. It was not self-denial, but she 
thought it suitable. She did not love the 


round of country gavelies, and in her position 
she did not think them a duty. Retirement 
seemed to befit a widowhood for Humfrey, 
which she felt so entirely that when Miss 
Wells once drove her into disclaiming all 
possibility of marrying, she called it “ marry¬ 
ing again.” When Miss Wells urged the in¬ 
expedience of absolute seclusion, she said she 
would continue to make morning calls, and 
she hoped in time to have friends of her own 
to stay with her; she might ask some of the 
quiet, clerical families (the real elite, he it ob¬ 
served) to spend a day or drink tea, hut the 
dinner and hall life was too utterly incongru¬ 
ous for an elderly heiress. When it came 
to the elderly heiress poor Miss Wells was 
always shut up in utter despair—she. who 
thought her bright-locked darling only grew 
handsomer each day of her pride of woman¬ 
hood. 

The brass which Honora had chosen for 
her cousin’s memorial was slow in being ex¬ 
ecuted, and summer days had come in before 
it was sent to Hiltonbury. She walked down, 
a good deal agitated, to ascertain whether it 
were being rightly managed, hut, to her great 
annoyance, found that the church having been 
left open, so many idle people were standing 
about that she could not hear to mingle with 
them. Had it been only the Holt vassalage, 
either feeling would have been one, or they 
would have made way for her, hut there were 
some pert nursery maids gaping about with 
the children from Beauchamp, whence the 
heads of the family had been absent all the 
winter and spring, leaving various nurses and 
governesses in charge. Honora could not 
encounter their eyes, and went to the vienrd^e 
to send Mr. Henderson, hut he was absent, 
and then walked over sundry fields in a vain 
search for Brooks. Rain came on so violently 
as to wet her considerably, and, to her exceed¬ 
ing mortification, she was obliged to relinquish 
her superintendence, either personal or by- 
deputy. 

However, when she awoke early and saw 
the sun laughing through the shining drops, 
she decided on going down ere the curious 
world was astir, to see what had been done. 
It was not far from six, when she let herself 
out at the porch, and very like a morning 
with Humfrey, with the tremulous glistening 
of every spray, and the steamy fragrance ris¬ 
ing wherever the sun touched the grass, that 
seemed almost to grow visibly. The woods 
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were ringing with the songs of birds, circle 
beyond circle, and there was something in the 
exuberant merriment of those blackbirds and 
thrushes that would not let her be sad, though 
they had been Hmnfrey’s special glory. The 
thought of such pleasures did not seem out 
of keeping. The lane was overhung with 
bushes; the banks, a whole wealth of ferns, 
climbing plants, tall grasses and nettles, had 
not yet felt the sun and was dank and dreary, 
so she hurried up it, and arriving at the clerk’s 
door, knocked and opened. He was gone to 
his work, and sounds above showed the wife 
to be engaged on the toilette of the younger 
branches. She called out that she had come 
for the keys of the church, and seeing them 
on the dresser abstracted them, bidding the 
good woman give herself no trouble. 

She paused under the porch, and ere fitting 
the heavy key to the lock, felt that strange 
pressure and emotion of the heart that even 
if it be sorrow is also an exquisite sensation. 
If it were mournful that the one last office she 
could render to Ilumfrey was over, it was 
precious to her to be the only one who had a 
right to pay it, the one whom he had loved 
best upon earth, round whom .she lilted to be¬ 
lieve that he still might he often hovering— 
whom lie might welcome by and by. Here 
was the place for communion with him, the 
spot which had, indeed, been to him none 
oilier than the gate of heaven. 

Yet, will it be believed, not one look did 
Ilouora cast at Ilumfrey Charlecote’s monu¬ 
ment that morning P 

With both hands she turned the reluctant 
bolts of the lock, and pushed .open the nail- 
studded door. She slowly advanced along 
the uneven floor of the aisle, and had just 
reached the chancel arch, when something 
suddenly stirred, making her start violently. 
It was still, and after a pause she again ad¬ 
vanced, but her heart gave a sudden throb, 
and a strange chill of awe rushed over her as 
she beheld a little white face over the altar 
rail, the chin resting on a pail* of folded hands, 
the dark eyes fixed in a strange, dreamy, spir¬ 
itual expression of awe. 

The shock was hut for a moment, the next 
the blood rallied to her heart, and she told 
herself that Ilumfrey would say, it was either 
the state of her spirits, producing an illusion, 
or else some child left here by accident. She 
advanced, but as she did so the two hands 


were stretched out and locked together as in 
agony, and the childish, feeble voice cried out, 
“ Oh! if you’re an angel, please don’t frighten 
me; I’ll be very good.” 

Honora was in a pale, soft, gray dress, that 
caught the light in a rosy glow from the east 
window, and her golden hair was hanging in 
radiant masses beneath her straw bonnet, but 
she could not appreciate the angelic impres¬ 
sion she made on the child, who had been 
tried so long by such a captivity. “ My poor 
child,” she said, “ I am no angel, I am only 
Miss Charlecote. I’m afraid you have been 
shut up here,” and, coming nearer, she per¬ 
ceived that it was a boy of about seven years 
old, well dressed, though his garments were 
disordered. He stood up as she came near, 
but he was trembling all over, and as sire 
drew him into her bosom, and put her arms 
round him, she found him quivering with icy 
cold. 

“ Poor little fellow,” she said, rocking him, 
as she sat on the step and folded her shawl 
round him, “ and have you been here all 
night ? How cold you are ; I must take you 
home, my dear. What is your name?” 

I’m Itobert Mervyn Fulmort," said the 
little hoy clinging to her. “ We came in to 
see Mr. Cliarlecote’s monument put up, and 
I suppose they forgot me. I waked up and 
everybody was gone, and the door was locked. 
Oh 1 please,” he gasped, “ lake me out. I 
don’t want to cry.” 

She thought it best to lake him at once 
into the cheerful sunlight, but there was not 
yet the warmth in it that lie needed, and all 
her soothing words could not check the ner¬ 
vous tremor, though he held her so tight that 
it seemed as if he would never let her go. 

“ You shall come home with me, my dear 
little boy, you shall have some breakfast, and 
then I will take you safe home to the Grange.” 

“ Oh, if you please! ” said the bov, grate¬ 
fully. 

Exercise was thawing his numbed limbs, 
and his eyes brightened. 

“ Who were you with ? ” she asked. “ Who 
could have forgotten you ? ” 

14 1 came with Lieseben and nurse and 
Phoebe'and baby. The others went out with 
mademoiselle.” 

44 And you went to sleep ? ” 

“Yes; I liked to see the mason go chip, 
chip, and I wanted to see them fit the thing 
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in. I got into that great pew, to see better, 
and I made myself a nest, but at last they 
were all gone.” 

“ And what did you do then ? Were you 
afraid ? ” 

“I didn’t know what to do. I ran all 
al>out to see if I could look out at a window, 
but I couldn’t.” 

“ Did you try to call ? ” 

“Wouldn’t it have been naughty?” said 
the boy, and then, with an impulse of honest 
truthfulness, “ I did try once, but do you 
know, there was another voice come back 
again, and I thought that die Geistern icach- 
ten sie aitf” 

“ The what ? ” 

“ Die Geistern das Liesdien sagt in die 
Gewolben wohnen ,” said little Kobert, evi¬ 
dently quite unconscious whether lie spoke 
German or English. 

“ So you could not call for the echo. Well, 
did you not think of the hells? ” 

“Yes, but, oil! the door was shut; and 
then, I’ll tell you, but don’t tell Mervyn—I 
did cry.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t wonder! It must have 
been very lonely.” 

“I didn’t like it,” said Robert, shivering ; 
and getting to bis German again, be described 
lt das Gewittcr” beating on the panes, with 
wind and whirling leaves, and the unearthly 
noises of the creaking vane. The eerieness of 
the lonely, supper!ess child was dreadful to 
think of, and she begged to knotv what he 
could have done as it grew dark. 

“ I got to Mr. Chai'lecote,” said Robert, an 
answer that thrilled her all over. “ I said I’d 
be always very good, if be would take care of 
me, and not let them frighten me. And sol 
did go to sleep.” 

“I’m sure Mr. Charlecote would, my dear 
little man,” began Honora, then checked by 
remembering what he would have said. 
“But didn’t you think of one more sure to 
take care of you than Mr. Charlecote.” 

“ Leischen talks of der Lieber Goit said 
the little boy. “We said our prayers in the 
nursery, but Mervyn says only babies do.” 

“ Mervyn is terribly wrong then,” said 
Honora, , shuddering. “ O Robert! Mr. 
Charlecote never got up nor went to bed 
without asking the good God to take care of 
him, and make him goodi” 

“ Was that why he was so good ? ” asked 
Robert. 


“Indeed it was,” said she, fervently, “ no¬ 
body can be good without it. I hope my lit¬ 
tle friend will never miss bis prayers again, 
for they are the only way to he mnnlyvand 
afraid of nothing but doing wrong, as he was.” 

“ I wont miss them,” said Robert, eagerly; 
then with a sudden puzzled look—“ Did he 
send you?” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Mr. Charlecote.” 

“Why — how should— What made you 
think so ? ” 

“ I—why, once in the night I woke up, 
and oh, it was so dark, and there were such 
noises, such rattling and roarings, and then it 
came all white—white light—all the window 
bars and all so plain upon the wall; and then 
came—bending, bending over—a great gray 
darkness. Oh, so horrible! and went away, 
and came back.” 

“The shadow of the trees, swaying in the 
moonlight.” 

“Was it? I thought it was the Nebel 
Wittwen nechlen mir and then the Erl 
homing, fodder—wcissen sie —and oh, I did 
scream once, and then somehow it grew 
quietly darker, and I thought Mr. Charlecote 
had me folded up so warm on his horse’s 
hack, and that we rode ever so far, and they 
stretched out their long, white arms and could 
not get me, hut somehow lie set me down on 
a cold stone, and said, ‘Wait here, Robin, 
and I’ll send her to lead you.’ And then 
came n creaking and there were you.” 

“ Well, little Robin, lie did not quite send 
me, but it was to see his tablet that I came 
down this morning; so he brought me after 
all. He was my very dear Cousin Humfrey, 
and I like you for having been bis little friend. 
Will you be mine too, and let me help you if 
I can, and if your papa and mamma give 
leave, come and see me, and play with the 
little girl and boy who live with me ?” 

“ Oil, yes! ” said Robert; “ I like you.” 

The alliance was sealed with a hearty kiss. 

“But,” said Robert, “ you must ask mode- 
moiselle; papa and mamma are out in Italy.” 

“ And how was it no one ever missed you?” 

Robert was far less surprised at this than 
she was, for, like all children, to be left be¬ 
hind appeared to him a contingency rather 
probable than otherwise. 

He was a fine-looking boy, with dark gray, 
thoughtful eyes, and a pleasant countenance, 
but his nerves had been bo much shaken that 
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lie started and seemed ready to catch hold of, 
her at every sound. 

“What’s that ? ” he cried, as a trampling 
came along the alley as they entered the gar¬ 
den. 

“ Only my tivo little cousins,” said Honora, 
smiling. “ I hope yon will he good friends, 
though perhaps Owen is too young a playfel¬ 
low. Here, Lucy, Owen, here is a little friend 
for you—-Robert Fulmort.” 

The children came eagerly up, and Lucilla 
taking her hand, raised her face to kiss the 
stranger, hut Robert (lid not approve of the 
proceeding, and held up his head; Lucilla 
rose on tip-toe, Robin did the same, as he 
had the advantage of a whole year’s height, 
he fully succeeded in keeping out of her reach, 
and very comical was the effect. She gave it 
up at last, and contented herself with asking, 
“ And where do you come from ? ” 

“Out of the church,” was Robin’s reply. 

“Then you are very good and holy indeed,” 
said Owen, looking at him earnestly, with 
clasped hands. 

“ No ! ” said Robert, gruffly. 

“Poor little man, he was left behindhand 
shut up in the church all night, without any 
supper,” said Honora. 

“ Shut up in the church like Goody Two- 
Shoes ! ” cried Lucilla, dancing about. “ Oh, 
what fun!” 

“ Did the angels come and sing to you ? ” 
asked Owen. 

“ Don’t ask such stupid questions,” cried 
his sister. “ Oh, I know what I’d have done! 
Didn’t you get up into the pulpit ? ’’ 

“No!” 

“And I do so want to know if the lady and 
gentleman on the monument have their ruffs 
the same on the inside, towards the wall, as 
outside; and, oh—I do so want to get all the 
dust out of the folds of the lady’s ruff—I wish 
they’d lock me into the church, and I’d soon 
get out when I was tired.” 

Lucilla and Owen decidedly thought Robin 
had not profited by his opportunities, but he 
figured better in an examination on his broth¬ 
ers and sisters. There were six, of whom he 
was the . fourth. Augusta, Juliana, and Mer- 
vyn, being his elders, Julia and Phoebe his 
juniors. The three seniors were under the 
rule of mademoiselle, the little ones under 
that of nurse and Lieschen, and Robert stood 
on neutral ground, doing lessons with made¬ 
moiselle, whom, he said, in unpicked larguage 


which astounded little Owen, “ he morally 
liated,” and at the same time free of the nurs¬ 
ery, where, it appeared, that “Phoebe was 
the jolliest little fellow in the world,” and 
Lieschen was the only “ good-natured body 
going,” and knew no end of Miihrclten. The 
hoy spoke a very curious mixtuie of Lieschen’s 
German, and of English pervaded by stable 
slang, and was altogether a curious study of 
the effects of absentee parents; nevertheless, 
Honora and Lucilla both took a considerable 
fancy to him, the latter patronizing him to 
such a degree that she hardly allowed him to 
eat the much-needed breakfast which recalled 
color to his cheek, and substance to his voice. 

After much thought, Owen delivered him¬ 
self of the sentiment that “People’s papas 
and mammas were very funny,” doubtless 
philosophizing on the inconsistency of the 
class in being, some so willing, some so re¬ 
luctant, to leave their children behind them. 
Honor fully agreed with him, but did not 
think the discussion profitable for Robin, 
whom she now proposed to take home in the 
pony carriage. Lucilla, always eager for 
novelty, and ardent for her new friendship, 
begged to accompany her; Owen was afraid 
of the strangers, and preferred Miss Wells. 

Even as they set out, they found that Rob¬ 
ert’s disappearance had created some sensa¬ 
tion, for the clerk’s wife was hurrying up to 
ask if Miss Charlecote had the keys, that she 
might satisfy the man from Beauchamp that 
Master Fulmort was not in the church. At 
the lodge the woman threw up her hands 
with joy at the sight of the little boy, and 
some way off, on the sward, stood a bigger 
lad, who, with a loud hurrah, scoured away 
towards the house as the carriage appeared. 

“ That’s Mervyn,” said Robert, he is gone 
to tell them.” 

Beauchamp was many degrees grander 
since Honor had visited it last. The ap¬ 
proach was entirely new; two fresh wings had 
been added, and the front was all over scaf¬ 
folds and cement, in all stages of color, from 
rich brown to permanent white. Robert ex¬ 
plained that nothing was so nice as to watch 
the workmen, and showed Lucilla a plasterer 
on the topmost stage of the scaffolding, who 
he said was the nicest man he knew, and could 
sing all manner of 6ongs. 

Rather nervously Honora drove under the 
poles to the hall-door, where various girls 
were seen in the rear of a French woman, and 
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Honor felt as if Robin might have grounds 
for Ills “moral hatred” when her voluble 
transports of gratitude and affection broke 
forth, and the desolation in which the loss 
had left them was described. Robert edged 
back from her at once, and flew to another 
party at the bottom of the stairs, a very stout 
nurse, and an uncapped, flaxen-haired mad- 
chen, who clasped him in her arms, and cried, 
and sobbed over him. As soon at lie could 
release himself, he caught hold of a fat little 
bundle, which had been coaxing one of his 
legs all through Lieschen’s embrace, and 
dragging it forwards, cried, “ Here she is; 
here’s Phoebe!” Phoebe, however, was shy, 
and cried and fought her way back to hide 
her face in Lieschen’s apron, and meantime a 
very odd scene took place. Schoolroom and 
nursery were evidently at most direful war, 
each wanted to justify itself lest the lady 
should write to the parents, each tried to be 
too grand to seem to care, and threw all the 
blame on the other. On the whole, Honor 
gathered that mademoiselle believed the boy 
enfantin enough to be in the nursery, the 
nurses that he was hi the schoolroom, and he 
had not been realiy missed till bedtime, when 
each party recriminated instead of seeking 
him, and neither would allow itself to be re¬ 
sponsible for him. Lieschen, who alone had 
her suspicions where he might be, abstained 
from naming them in sheer terror of Kobol¬ 
den, Geistern , corpse-candles, and what not, 
and had lain conjuring up his miseries till 
morning. Honora did not much care how 
they settled it amongst them, but tried to 
make friends with the young people, who 
seemed to take their h rol her’s restoration 
rather coolly, and to be chiefly occupied by 
staring at Lucilla. Augusta and Juliana were 
self-possessed, and rather manierees, acquit¬ 
ting themselves evidently to the satisfaction 
of the French governess, and Honor perceiv¬ 
ing her to be a necessary infliction, invited 
her and her pupils, especially Robin, to spend 
a day in the next W'eek at the Holt. 

The proposal was graciously accepted, and 
Lucilla spent the intervening time in a tumult 
of excitement. 

Nor was the day so very unsuccessful j 
mademoiselle behaved herself with French 
tact, and Miss Wells took her off Hon ora’s 
hands a good deal, leaving them free for the 
children. Lucilla, always aspiring, set up a 
grand whispering friendship with the two 


girls, and set her little cap strongly at Mer- 
vyn, but that young gentleman was contempt¬ 
uous and bored when lie found no entertain¬ 
ment in Miss Charleeote’s stud, and was only 
to be kept placable by the bagatelle-board 
and the strawberry-bed. Robert followed bis 
lead more than was satisfactory, hut with visi¬ 
ble predilections for the Holt ladies, old and 
young. Honor talked to him about little 
Phoebe, and be lighted up, and began to de¬ 
tail her accomplishments, and to he very com¬ 
municative about his home vexations and 
pleasures, and finally, when the children were 
wishing good-night, he bluntly, said, “It 
would be better fun to bring Lieschen and 
Phoebe” 

Honor thought so too, and proposed giving 
the invitation. 

“ Don’t,” said Robert, “ she’d be cross ; I’ll 
bring them.” 

And so he did. Two days after, the broad 
German face and the flaxen head appeared, 
leading that fat ball, Phoebe, and Robin 
frisking in triumph beside her. Henceforth, a 
great friendship arose between the children. 
Phoebe soon lost all dread of those who petted 
her, and favored them with broad smiles and 
an incomprehensible patois. Owen made 
very much of her, and pursued and imitated 
Robert with the devotion of a small hoy to a 
larger one. Lucilla devoted herself to him 
for want of better game, and moreover he 
plainly told her that she was the prettiest 
little girl he ever saw, and laid all manner of 
remarkable treasures at her feet. Miss Charle- 
cote believed that he made some curious con¬ 
fidences to her for once Owen said, “I want 
to know why Robin hasn’t a Sweet Honey to 
make him good.” 

“Robin has a papa and mamma, and a 
governess.” 

“ Robin was telling Lucy be wanted some 
one to teach him to be good, and she said 
she would, hut she is not old enough,” 

“Any one who is good is teaching others, 
my Owen,” said Honor. “We will ask in 
our prayers that poor little Robin may be 
helped.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Fulmort came home, 
there was an interchange of calls, many 
thanks for her kindness to the children, and 
sanction of future intercourse. Mr. Fulmort 
was a great distiller, who had married a 
country heiress, and endeavored l to take his 
place among the country squires, whom he 
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far exceeded in display,; and his wife, a meek, 
sicklv person, lived a life of slavery to tlie 
supposed exigencies of fashion. She had al¬ 
ways had, in her maiden days, a species of 
awe of the Charlecoles’ London cousin, and 
was now disposed to be rather gratified by 
her notice of her children; Mervyn had been 
disposed of at a tutor’s and Robert was adrift 
for many hours of the day. As soon as he 
had discovered the possibility of getting to 
the Holt alone, he was frequently there, fol¬ 
lowing Honora about in her gardening and 
farming, as much at home as the little Sand- 
brooks, sharing in their plays, and often lis¬ 
tening to the little hooks that she read aloud 
to them. lie was very far from being such a 
little angelic mortal as Owen, with whom in¬ 
deed his sympathies were few. Once some 
words were caught from him by both chil¬ 
dren, which startled Honor exceedingly, and 
obliged her to tell him that if ever she found 
him to have repeated the like, she should for¬ 
bid his coming near them. He looked exces¬ 
sively sullen, and did not come for a week, 
during which Lucilla was intolerably naughty, 
and was twice severely punished for using 
the identical expressions in defiance. 

Then he came again, and behaved as if 
nothing had happened, hut the offence never 
recurred. Some time after, when he boasted 
of having come away with a lesson unlearnt, 
in flat disobedience to mademoiselle, Honor 
sent him straight home, though Lucilla 
stamped and danced at her in a frenzy. An¬ 
other time, Owen rushed up to her in great 
agony, at some torture that Robin was inflict¬ 
ing upon a live mouse. Upon this. Honor, 
full of the spiriL of indignation, fairly struck 
the offender sharply on the fingers with her 
riding-whip. He scowled at her, but it was 
only for a moment. She held him tightly by 
the hand while she sent the gardener to put 
his victim out of its misery, and then she 
talked to him, not sentimentally, her feelings 
were too strongly stirred, but with all her 
horror of cruelty. He muttered that Mervyn 
and the grooms always did it; hut he did not 
hold out long—Lucilla was holding aloof, too 
much horrified to come near—and finally he 
burst into tears, and owned that he had never 
thought! 

Every now and then, such outbreaks made 
Honor wonder why she let him come, per¬ 
haps to tempt her children ; hut she remem¬ 
bered that he and Ilumfrey had been fond of 


one another, and she felt drawn towards him, 
though in all prudence she resolved to lessen 
the attractions of the Holt by being very 
strict with all, and rather ungracious to him. 
Yet, strange to say, the more regulations she 
made, and the more she flashed out at his 
faults, the more constant was her visitor, the 
Robin who seemed to thrive upon the veriest 
crumbs of good-nature. 

Positively, Honora was sometimes amazed, 
to find what a dragon she could he upon oc¬ 
casion. Since she had been brought into 
subordination at six or eight years old, she 
had never had occasion to find out that she 
had a spirit of her own, till she found herself 
astonishing Jones and Brooks for taking the 
liberty of having a deadly feud; making 
Brooks understand that cows were not to he 
sold, nor promises made to tenants, without 
reference to her; or showing a determined 
marauder that Humfrey’s wood was not to be 
preyed upon any more than in Ins own lime. 
They were very feminine explosions to be 
sure, but they had their effect, and Miss 
Charlecote's was a real government. 

The uproar with nurse came at last, through 
a chance discovery that she had taken Owen 
to a certain forbidden house of gossip, where 
he had been bribed to secrecy with bread and 
treacle. 

Honora wrote to Mrs. Charteris for per¬ 
mission to dismiss the mischievous woman, 
and obtained full consent, and the most com¬ 
plete expression of confidence and gratitude. 
So there ensued a month when every visit to 
the nursery seemed to he spent in tears. 
Nurse was really very fond of the children 
and cried over them'incessantlv, only consol¬ 
ing herself by auguring a brilliant future for 
them, when Master Owen should reign over 
Hiltonbury, like the gentleman he was. 

“ But, nurse, Cousin Honor says I never 
shall—I’m to be a clergyman like papa. She 
says—” 

Nurse winked knowingly at the housemaid. 
“Yes, yes, my darling, no one likes to hear 
who is to come after them. Don’t you say 
nothing about it; it aint beqoming, but, by 
and by, see if it don’t came so, and if my boy 
aint master here.” , 

“ I wish I was, and then nursey would never 
g°-” 

However, nurse did ge, and after some 
tears Owen was consoled by promotion to the 
habits of an older boy. 
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lucilla was very angry, and revenged her¬ 
self by every variety of opposition in her 
power, all of which were put down by the 
strong hand. It was a matter of necessity to 
keep a tight grasp on this little wilful sprite, 
the most fiery morsel of engaging caprice and 
naughtiness that a quiet spinster could well 
have lit upon. It really sometimes seemed 
to Honora as if there were scarcely a fault in 
the range of possibilities that she had not 
committed; and indeed, a hit of good advice 
generally seemed to act by contraries, and 
serve to suggest mischief. Softness and 
warmth of feeling seemed to have been lost 
with her father; she did not show any par¬ 
ticular affection towards her brother or Ho¬ 
nora. Perhaps she liked Miss Wells, but 
that might he only opposition; nay, Honor 
would have been almost thankful if she had 
melted at the departure of the undesirable 
nurse, but she appeared only hard and cross. 
If she liked any one, it was Robert Fulmort, 
but that was loo much in the way of flirta¬ 
tion. 

Vanity was an extremely traceable spring 
of action. When nurse went, Miss Lucilla 
gave the household no peace, because no one 
could rightly curl the long flaxen tresses upon 
her shoulders, until the worry became so 
intolerable that Honora, partly as penance, 
partly because she thought the mode highly 
conducive to tidiness and comfort, took her 
acissors and trimmed all the ringlets behind, 


howl dish fashion, as her own carrots had 
figured all the days of her childhood. 

Lucilla was held by Mrs. Stubbs during the 
operation. She did not cry nor scream after 
she felt herself conquered by main strength 
hut her blue eyes gleamed with a strange, 
wild light; she would not speak to Miss 
Charlecote all the rest of the day, and Ho¬ 
nora doubted whether she were ever forgiven. 

Another offence was the cutting down her 
name into Lucy. Honor had avoided Cilly 
from the first; Silly Sandbrook would he too 
dreadful a sobriquet to he allowed to attach 
to any one, but Lucilla resented the change 
more deeply than she showed. Lucy was a 
housemaid’s name, she said, and Honor re¬ 
proved her for vanity, and called her so all 
the more. She did not love Miss Charlecote 
well enough to say that Cilly had been her 
father’s name for her, and that he had loved 
to wind the flaxen curls round his fingers. 

Every new study, every new injunction cost 
a warfare, disobedience, and passionate defi¬ 
ance and resistance on the one hand, and 
steady, good-tempered firmness on the other, 
gradually growing a little stern. The waves 
became weary of beating on the rock at last. 
The fiery child was growing into a girl, and 
the calm will had the mastery of her; she 
succumbed insensibly; and owing all her 
pleasures to Cousin Honor, she grew to de¬ 
pend upon her, and mind, manners, and opin¬ 
ions were taking their mould from her. 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Too soon the happy child 

His nook of heavenward thought must change 

For life’s seducing wild.”—C hristian Year. 

The summer sun peeped through the Ve¬ 
netian blinds, greenly shading the breakfast 
table. 

Only three sides were occupied. For more 
than two years past good Miss Wells had 
been lying under the shade of Hiltonbury 
church, taking with her Honora Chariecote’s 
last semblance of the dependence and defer¬ 
ence of her young ladyhood. The kind gov¬ 
erness had been fondly mourned, but she had 
not left her child to loneliness, for the brother 
and sister sat on either side, each with a par¬ 
ticular pet—Lucilla’s, a large pointer, who 
kept his nose on her knee j Owen’s, a white, 
fantailed pigeon, seldom long absent from his 
shoulder, where it sat, proudly erecting its 
graceful head. 

Lucilla, now nearly fout teen, looked younger 
from the unusual smallness of her stature, 
and the exceeding delicacy of her features and 
complexion, and she would never have been 
imagined to be two years the senior of the 
handsome-faced, large-limbed young Saxon 
who had so far outstripped her in height; 
and yet there was something in those deep 
blue eyes, that, on a second glance, proclaimed 
a keen intelligence as much above her age 
as her appearance was below it. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” said she, rather 
suddenly. 

“Yes, sweetest Honey,” added the boy, 
“ you look bothered. Is that rascal not pay¬ 
ing his rent ? ” 

“ No! ” she said; “ it is a different matter, 
entirely. What do you think of an invitation 
to Castle Blanch ?” 

“For us all?” asked Owen. 

“ Yes, all, to meet your Uncle Christopher, 
the last week in August.” 

“ Why can’t he come here ? ” asked Lu¬ 
cilla. 

“ I believe we must go,” said Honora. 
“You ought to know both your uncles, and 
they should be consulted before Owen goes 
to school.” 

“ I wonder if they will examine me,” said 
Owen. “ How they will stare to find Sweet 
Honey’s teaching as good as all their prepar¬ 
atory schools! ” 

“ Conceited boy! ” 

“ I’m not conceited—only in my teacher. 


Mr. Henderson said I should take as good a 
place as Robert Fulmort did at Winchester, 
after four years in that humbugging place!” 

“We can’t go!” cried Lucilla. “It’s the 
last week of Robin’s holidays 1 ” 

“ Well done, Lucy 1 ” and both Honor and 
Owen laughed heartily. 

“It is nothing to me,” said she, tossing 
her head, “ only I thought Cousin Honor 
thought it good for him.” 

“ You may stay at home to do him good,” 
laughed Owen; “I’m sure I don’t want him. 
You are very welcome, such a bore as be is.” 

„ Now, Owen 1 ” 

“ Honey, dear, I do take my solemn affi¬ 
davit that I have tried my utmost to be 
friends with him,” said Owen; “ but he is 
such a fellow—never has the least notion be¬ 
yond Winchester routine—Latin and Greek, 
cricket and football.” 

“ You’ll soon be a schoolboy yourself,” said 
Lucilla. 

“ Then I sha’n’t make such an ass of my¬ 
self,” returned Owen. 

“Robin is a very good boy, I believe,” said 
Honor. 

“ That’s the worst of bint! ” cried Lucilla, 
running away and clapping the door after 
her as she went. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Owen, very 
seriously, “ he says he does not care about the 
Saint’s days, because he has no one to get 
him leave out.” 

“ I remember,” said Honor, with a sweet 
smile of tender memory, “ when to me the 
merit of Saint’s days was that they were your 
father’s holidays.” 

“ Yes, you’ll send me .to Westminster, and 
be always coming to Woolstone Lane,” said 
Owen. 

“Your uncles must decide,” she said, half 
mournfully, half proudly; “you are getting 
to be a big boy—past me, Onev.” 

It brought her a roughly playful caress, 
and he added, “You’ve got the best right, 
I’m sure.” 

“ I had thought of Winchester,” she said 
“ Robert would he a friend.” 

Owen made a face, and caused her to laugh, 
while scandalizing her by humming, “Not 
there, not there, my child.” 

“Well, be it where it may, you had better 
look over your Virgil, while I go down to my 
practical georgics with Brooks.” 

Owen obeyed. He was like a spirited 
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horse in a leash of sills. Strong, fearless, 
and manly, lie was still perfectly amenable to 
her, and had never shown any impatience of 
her rule. She had taught him entirely her¬ 
self, and both working together with a thor¬ 
ough good-will, she had rendered him a better 
classical scholar, ns all judges allowed, than 
most boys of the same age, and far superior 
to them in general cultivation; and she should 
be proud to convince Captain Charteris that 
she had not made him the molly-coddle that 
was obviously anticipated. The other rela¬ 
tives, who had seen the children in their 
yearly visits to London, had always expressed 
unqualified satisfaction, though not advancing 
much in the good graces of Lucy and Owen. 
But' Honor thought the public school ought 
to be left to the selection of the two uncles, 
though she wished to be answerable for the 
expense, both there and at the university. 
The provision inherited by her charges was 
very slender, for, contrary to all expectation, 
old Mr. Sandbrook’s property had descended 
in another quarter, and there was barely 
£6,000 between the two. To preserve this 
untouched by the expenses of education was 
Honora’s object, and she hoped to be able to 
smooth their path in life by occasional assist¬ 
ance, but on principle she was determined to 
make them independent of her, and she had 
always made it known that she regarded it 
as her duty to Humfrey, that her Hiltonbury 
property should be destined—if not to the 
apocryphal American Charlecote—to a rela¬ 
tion of their mutual great-grandmother. 

Cold invitations had been given and de¬ 
clined, but this one was evidently in earnest, 
and the consideration of the captain decided 
Honora on accepting it, but not without much 
murmuring from Lucilla. Caroline and IIo- 
ratia were detestable grown-up young ladies; 
her aunt was horrid; Castle Blanch was the 
slowest place in the world; she should be 
shut up in some abominable schoolroom, to 
do fancy-work, and never to get a bit of fun. 
Even the being reminded of Wrapworth and 
its associations only made her more cross. 
She was of a nature to fly from thought or 
feeling—she was keen to perceive, but hated 
reflection, and from the very violence of her 
feelings, she unconsciously abhorred any 
awakening of them, and steeled herself by 
levity. 

Her distaste only gave way in Bobert’s 
presence, when she appeared highly gratified 


by the change, certain that Castle Blanch 
would be charming, and her cousin the Life- 
guardsman especially so. The more discon 
solate she saw Robert, the higher rose her 
spirits, and his arrival to see the party off 
sent her away in open triumph, glorifying her 
whole cousinliood without a civil word to 
him; but when seated in the carriage, she 
launched at him a drawing, the favorite work 
of her leisure hours, broke into unrestrained 
giggling at his grateful surprise, and, ere the 
wood was past, was almost strangled with 
sobs. 

Castle Blanch was just beyond the suburbs 
of London, in complete country, but with an 
immense neighborhood, and not half an hour 
by train from town. Honora drove all the 
way, to enjoy the lovely Thames scenery to 
the full. They passed through Wrapworth, 
and as they did so, Lucilla chattered to the 
utmost, while Honora stole her hand over 
Owen’s and gently pressed it. He returned 
the squeeze with interest, and looked up in 
her face with a loving smile—mother and 
home were not wanting to him 1 

About two miles further on, and not in the 
same parish, began the Castle Blanch de¬ 
mesne. The park sloped down to the Thames, 
and was handsome, and quite full of timber, 
and the mansion, as the name imported, had 
been built in the height of pseudo-Gothic, 
with a formidable keep-looking tower at ench 
corner, but the fortification below consisting 
of glass, the sham cloister, likewise glass 
windows, for drawing-room, music-room, and 
conservatory, and jutting out, far in advance, 
a great embattled gateway, with a sham port¬ 
cullis, and doors fit to defy an army. 

Three men servants met the guests in the 
hall, and Mrs. Charteris received them in the 
drawing-room, with the woman-of-lhe-world 
tact that Honora particularly hated—there 
was always such deference to Miss Charle¬ 
cote, and such an assumption of affection for 
the children, and gratitude for her care of 
them, and Miss Charlecote had not been an 
heiress early enough in life for such atten¬ 
tions to seem matters of course. 

It was explained that there was no school¬ 
room at present, and as a girl of Lueilla’s 
age, who was already a guest, joined the rest 
of the party at dinner, it was proposed that 
she and her brother should do the same, pro¬ 
vided Miss Charlecote did not object. Honor 
was really glad of the gratification for Lu- 
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cilia, and Mrs. Charteris agreed with her be¬ 
fore 6lie had time to express her opinion as to 
girls being kept back or brought forward. 

Honor found herself lodged in great state, 
in a world of looking-glass, that had perfectly 
scared her poor little Hiltonbury maiden, and 
with a large dressing-room, where she hoped 
to have seen a bed for Lucilla, but she found 
that the little girl was quartered in another 
story, near the cousins; and unwilling to im¬ 
ply distrust, and hating to incite obsequious 
compliance, she did not ask for any change, 
but only begged to see the room. 

It was in a long passage whence doors 
opened every way, and one being left ajar, 
sounds of laughter and talking were heard in 
tones as if the j oung ladies were above good 
breeding in their private moments. Mrs. 
Charteris said something about her daugh¬ 
ters’ morning-room, and was leading the way 
thither, when an unguarded voice exclaimed 
—“ Rouge dragon and all,” and a start and 
suppressed laughter at the entrance of the 
new-comers gave an air of having been 
caught. 

Four young ladies, in degagi attitudes, 
were lounging round their afternoon refec¬ 
tion of tea. Two, Caroline and Iloratia 
Charteris, shook blinds with Miss Charlecote, 
and kissed Lucilla, who still looked at them 
ungraciously, followed Ilonora’s example in 
refusing their offer of tea, and, only waiting 
to learn her own habitation, came down to 
her room to be dressed for dinner, and to 
criticise cousins, aunt, house, and all. The 
cousins were not striking—both were on a 
small scale, Caroline the best looking in fea¬ 
tures and complexion, but Horatia, the most 
vivacious and demonstrative, and with an air 
of dash and fashion that was more effective 
than beauty. Lucilla, net sensible to these 
advantages, broadly declared both young 
ladies to be flights, and commented eo freely 
on them to the willing ears of Owen, who 
likewise came in to go down under Sweet 
Honey’s protection, ns to call for a reproof 
from Honora, one of whose chief labors ever 
was to destroy the little lady’s faith in beauty, 
and complacency in her own. 

The latter sensation was strong in Honor 
herself, as she walked into the room between 
her beautiful pair, and contrasted Lucilla 
with her contemporary, a formed and finished 
young lady, all plaits, ribbons, and bracelets 
—not half so pleasing an object as the little 


maid in her white frock, blue sash, and short, 
wavy hair, though may be there was some¬ 
thing quaint in such simplicity, to eyes 
trained by fashion instead of by good taste. 

Here was Captain Charteris, just what he 
had been when he went away. How differ¬ 
ent from his stately, 'dull, wife-ridden, clder / 
brother! So brisk and blunt and eager, quite 
lifting his niece off her feet, and almost crush¬ 
ing her in his embrace, tqjling her she was 
still but a hop o’ my thumb j and shaking 
hands with his nephew with a look of scrutiny 
that brought the blood to the boy’s cheek. ' 

His eyes were never off the children while 
he was listening to Honora, and she perceived 
that what she said went for nothing ; he would 
form his judgment solely by what he observed 
for himself. 

At dinner, he was seated between Miss 
Charlecote and his niece, and Honora was 
pleased with him for his neglect of her and 
attention to his smaller neighbor, whose face 
soon sparkled with merriment, while bis in¬ 
creasing animation proved that the saucy lit¬ 
tle woman was as usual enchanting him. 
Much that was very entertaining was passing 
about tiger hunting, when at dessert, as be 
stretched out his arm to reach some water 
for her, she exclaimed, “ Why, Uncle Kit, you 
have brought away the marks! no use to 
deny it, the tigers did bite you.” 

The palm of his hand certainly bore in 
purple the marks of something very like a 
set of teeth; and he looked meaningly at 
Honora, as he quietly replied, “ Something 
rather like a tigress.” 

“ Then it was a bite, Uncle Kit.” 

“Yes,” in a put-an-end-to-it tone, which 
silenced Lucilla, her tact being much more 
ready when concerned with the nobler sex. 

In the drawing-room, Mrs. Charteris’ civili¬ 
ties kept Honora occupied, while she saw 
Owen bursting with some request, and, when 
at length lie succeeded in claiming her atten¬ 
tion, it was to tell her of his cousin’s offer to 
take him out shooting, and his elder uncle’s 
proviso that it must he with her permission. 
He had gone out with the careful gamekeeper 
at Hiltonbury, but this was a different mat¬ 
ter, more trying to the nerves of .those who 
stayed at home. However, Honora suspected 
that the uncle’s opinion of her competence to 
be trusted with Owen would be much dimin¬ 
ished by any betrayal of womanly terrors, 
and she made her only conditions that he 
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should mind Uncle Kit, and not go in front 
of the guns, otherwise he would never be 
taken out again, a menace which she judi¬ 
ciously thought more telling than that he 
would he shot. 

By and hy, Mr. Charteris came to discuss 
subjects so interesting to her as a farmer, 
that it was past nine o’clock before she looked 
round for her children. Healthy as Lucilla 
was, her frame wtvr so slight and unsubstantial 
and her spirit so excitable that over-fatigue 
or irregularity always told upon her strength 
and temper; for which reason Honor had is¬ 
sued a decree that she should go to bed at 
nine, and spend two hours of every morning 
in quiet employment, as a counterbalance to 
the excitement of the visit. 

Looking about to give the summons, Honor 
found that Owen had disappeared. Unno¬ 
ticed, and wearied by the agricultural dia¬ 
logue, he had hailed nine o’clock ns the mo¬ 
ment of release, and crept off with unobtrusive 
obedience, which Honor doubly prized when 
she beheld his sister full of eagerness, among 
cousins and gentlemen, at the racing game. 
Strongly impelled to end it at once, Honor 
waited, however, till the little white horseman 
had reached the goal, and just ns challenges to 
afresh race were beginning,she came forward 
with her needful summons. 

“ O Miss Cliarlecote, how cruel 1 ” was the 
universal cry. 

“ We can't spare all the life of our game 1” 
said Charles Charteris. 

“ I solemnly declare we weren’t betting,” 
cried Iloratia. “ Come, the first evening 1 ” 

“No,” said Honor, smiling. “ I can’t have 
her lying awake to be good for nothing to¬ 
morrow, as she will do if you entertain her 
too much.” 

“Another night,then,you promise?” 6aid 
Charles. 

“ I promise nothing but to do my best to 
keep her fit to enjoy herself. Come, Lucy.” 

The lmbit of obedience was fixed, but not 
the habit of conquering annoyance, and Lu¬ 
cilla went off doggedly. Honora would have 
accompanied her to soothe away her troubles, 
but her Cousin Rntia ran after her, and Cap¬ 
tain Charteris stood in the way, disposed to 
talk. “ Discipline,” he said, approvingly. 

“ Harsh discipline, I fear, it seemed to her, 
poor child,” said Honor; “but she is so ex¬ 
citable that I must try to keep her as quiet as 
possible.” 


“ Right,” said the captain; “ I like to see a 
child a child still. You must have had some 
tussles with that little spirit.” 

“ A few,” she said, smiling. “ She is a 
very good girl now, but it has been rather a 
contrast with her brother.” 

“ Ha ? ” quoth the captain, and mindful of 
the milksop charge, Honora eagerly contin¬ 
ued, “ You will soon see what a spirit he 
has 1 He rides very well and is quite fear¬ 
less. I have always wished him to be with 
other boys, and there are some very nice 
ones near us—they think him a capital crick- 
etter, and you should see him run and vault.” 

“ He is an active-looking chap,” his uncle 
granted. 

“ Every one tells me he is quite able to 
make his way at school; 1 am only anxious 
to know which public school you and your 
brother would prefer.” 

“ How old is he ? ” 

“ Only twelve last month, though you 
would take him for fifteen.” 

“Twelve, then there would be just time to 
send him to Portsmouth, get him prepared 
for a naval cadetship, then, when I go out 
with Sir David Horfield, I could take him 
under my own eye, and make a man of him 
at once.” 

“ O Captain Charteris! ” cried Honora, 
aghast; “ his whole bent is towards his 
father’s profession.” 

The captain had very nearly whistled, un¬ 
able to conceive any lad of spirit preferring 
ftudy. 

“ Whatever Miss Charlecote's wishes may 
be, Kit,” interposed the diplomatic elder 
brother, “ we only desire to be guided by 
them.” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” cried Honor; “I would 
not think of such a responsibility; it can 
belong only to his nearer connections,” then, 
feeling os if this were easting him off to be 
pressed by the sailor the next instant, she 
added, in haste—“ Only I hoped it was un¬ 
derstood—if you will let me—the expenses 
of his education need not be considered. 
And if he might be with me in the holidays,” 
she proceeded, imploringly. “ When Captain 
Charteris has seen more of him, I am sure 
he will think it a pity that his talents—” and 
there she stopped, shocked at finding herself 
insulting the navy. 

“ If a boy have no turn that way, it cannot 
be forced on ’him,” said the captain, moodily. 
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Honora pitied bis disappointment, wonder¬ 
ing whether lie ascribed it to her influence, 
and Mr. Charteris blandly expressed great 
obligation and more complete resignation of 
the boy than she desired; disclaimers ran 
into mere civilities, and she was thankful to 
the captain for saying, shortly, “ We’ll leave 
it till we have seen more of the boy.” 

Breakfast was very late at Castle Blanch ; 
and Honora expected a tranquil hour in her 
dressing-room with her children, but Owen 
alone appeared, anxious for the shooting, but 
already wearying to be at-home with his own 
pleasures, nnd indignant with every thing, 
especially the absence of family prayers. 

The breakfast was long and desultory, and 
in the midst Lucilla made her appearance 
with Horalia, who was laughing and saying, 
“I found this child wandering about the 
park, and the little pussy cat wont tell where 
she has been.” 

“ Poaching, of course,” responded Charles; 
“it is what pussy cats always do, till they get 
shot by the keepers.” 

Et ceetera, et ccctera, et eastern. Lucilla was 
among all the young people, in the full tide 
of fun, nonsense, banter, and repartee of a 
style new to her, hut in which she was formed 
to excel, and there was such a black look 
when Honor summoned her after the meal, 
as rendered sensible the awkwardness of en¬ 
forcing authority among nearer relations ; but 
it was in vain; she was carried off to the 
dressing-room, and reminded of the bargain 
for two hours’ occupation. She murmured 
something about Owen going out as he liked. 

“ He came to me before breakfast; besides, 
he is a boy. What made you go out in that 
strange manner?” 

There was no answer, but Honor had 
learned by experience that to insist was apt 
to end in obtaining nothing but a collision of 
wills, and she merely put out the prayer- 
books for the morning’s reading of the 
Psaims. By the time it was over, Lucilla’s 
fit of temper had passed, and she leaned back 
in her chair. “ What are you listening to, 
Lucy ? ” said Honor, seeing her fixed eye. 

“ The river,” said Lucilla, pausing with a 
satisfied look to attend to the deep, regular 
rush. “ I couldn’t think before what it was 
that always seemed to he wanting, and now 
1 Know. It came te me when I went to bed; 
it was so nice 1 ” 

“The river voice! Yes; it must be-one 


of your oldest friends,” said Honora, gratified 
at the softening. “ So that carried you out?” 

“I couldn’t help it! I went home,” said 
Lucilla. 

“ Home ? to Wrapworth ? All alone ? ” 
cried Honor, kindly, but aghast. 

“ I couldn’t help it,” again said the girl. 
“The river noise was so like every thing— 
and I knew the way—and I felt as if I must 
go before any one was up.” 

“ So you really went, and what did you 
do ? ” 

“ I got over the palings our own old way, 
and there’s my throne still in the back of the 
laurels, and I popped in on old Madge, and 
oh ! she was so surprised !. And then I came 
on Mr. Prendergast, and he walked all the 
way back with me till he saw Ratia coming, 
and then he would not go on any further.” 

“Well, my dear, I can’t blame you this 
time; I am hoping myself to go to Wrapworth 
with you and Owen.” 

“ Ratia is going to take me out riding, and 
in the boat,” said Lucy, without a direct an¬ 
swer. 

“ You like your cousins better than you ex¬ 
pected ?” 

“ Rashe is famous,” was the answer, “ and 
so is Uncle Kit.” 

“My dear, you noticed the mark on his 
hand,” said Honora; “ you do not know the 
cause ? ” 

“ No 1 was it a shark or a mad dog ? ” ea¬ 
gerly asked the child, slightly alarmed by 
her manner. 

“Neither. But do not you remember his 
carrying you into Woolstone Lane? I al¬ 
ways believed you did not know what your 
little teeth were doing.” 

It was not received as Honora expected. 
Probably the scenes of the girl’s infancy had 
brought back associations more strongly than 
she was prepared for—she turned white, 
gasped, and vindictively said, “I’m glad of 
it.” 

Honora, shocked, had not discovered a re¬ 
ply, when Lucilla, somewhat confused at the 
sound of her own words, said, “I know—not 
quite that—he meant the best—but, Cousin 
Honor, it was cruel, it was wicked, to part 
my father and me! Father—oh, the river is 
going on still, but not my father!” 

The excitable girl burst into a flood of 
passionate tears, as though the death of her 
father were more present to her than ever 
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before; and she bad never truly missed him 
till she tvas brought in contact with her old 
home. The fatigue and change, the talking 
evening and restless night, had produced their 
effect and her very thoughtlessness and or¬ 
dinary insouciance rendered the rush more 
overwhelming when it did come, and the 
weeping was almost hysterical. 

It was not a propitious circumstance that 
Caroline knocked at the door with some 
message as to the afternoon’s arrangements. 
Honor answered at haphazard, standing so as 
to intercept the view, but aware that the long- 
drawn sobs would be set down to the account 
of her own tyranny, and nevertheless resolv¬ 
ing the more on enforcing the quiescence, the 
need of which was so evident; but the crea¬ 
ture was volatile as well as sensitive, and by 
the time the door was shut, stood with heav¬ 
ing breast and umlried tears, eagerly de¬ 
manding whether her cousins wanted her. 

“ Not at all,” said Honors, somewhat an¬ 
noyed at the sudden transition; “it was only 
to ask if I would ride.” 

“ Charles was to bring the pony for me ; I 
must go,” cried Lucy, with an eye like that 
of a greyhound in the leash. 

“Not yet,” said Honor. “My dear, you 
promised.” 

“ I’ll never promise any thing again,” was 
the pettish murmur. 

Poor child 1 these two morning hours were 
to her a terrible penance, day after day. 
Practically, she might have found them heavy 
had they been left to her own disposal, but it 
was expecting overmuch from human nature 
to hope that she would believe so without ex¬ 
perience, and her lessons were a daily irrita¬ 
tion, an apparent act of tyranny, hardening 
her feelings against the exactor, at the same 
time as the influence of kindred blood drew 
her closer to her own family, with a revulsion 
the stronger from her own former exagger- 
n t cel 1 dislike. 

The nursery at Castle Blanch, and the 
cousins who domineered over her as a play¬ 
thing, had been intolerable to the little im¬ 
portant companion of n grown man, but it 
was far otherwise to emerge from the calm 
seclusion and sober restraints of the Holt into 
the gayelies of a large party, to be promoted 
to young ladyhood, and treated on equal 
terms, save for extra petting and attention. 
Instead of Robert Fulmort alone, all the gen¬ 
tlemen in the house gave her flattering notice 


—eye, ear, and helping hand at her disposal, 
and blunt Uncle Kit himself was ten times 
more civil to her than to either of her cous¬ 
ins. What was the use of trying to dis¬ 
guise from her the witchery of her piquant 
prettiness? 

Her cousin, Horatia, had always had a 
great passion for her as a beautiful little toy, 
and her affection, once so trying to its object, 
had taken the far more agreeable form of 
promoting her pleasures, and sympathizing 
with her vexations. Patronage from two- 
and-twenty to fourteen, from a daughter of 
the house to a guest was too natural to offend, 
and Lucilla requited it with vehement attach¬ 
ment, running after her at every moment, 
confiding all her grievances, and being made 
sensible of many more. Ratia, always devis¬ 
ing delights for her, took her on the river, 
rode with her, set her dancing, opened the 
world to her, and enjoyed her pleasures, 
amused by her precocious vivacity, softening 
her sauciness, extolling the wit of her auda¬ 
cious speeches, and extremely resenting all 
poor Honora’s attempts to counteract this 
terrible spoiling, or to put a check upon un¬ 
desirable diversions and absolute pertness. 
Every conscientious interference on her part 
was regarded as duenna-like harshness, and 
her -restrictions as a grievous yoke, and Lu¬ 
cilla made no secret that it was so, treating 
her to almost unvaried ill-humor and mur¬ 
murs. 

Little did Lucilla know, nor even Horatia, 
how much of the charms that produced so 
much effect were due to these very restraints, 
nor how the droll sauciness and womanly airs 
were enhanced by the simplicity of appear¬ 
ance, which embellished her far more than 
the most fashionable air set off her compan¬ 
ions. Once Lucilla had overheard her aunt 
thus excusing her short locks and simple 
dress—“ It is Miss Charlecole’s doing. Of 
course, when so much depends on her, we 
must give way. Excellent person, rather pe¬ 
culiar, but we are under great obligations to 
her. Very good property.” 

No wonder that sojourn at Castle Blanch 
was one of the most irksome periods of Ho¬ 
nora’s life, disappointing, fretting, and tedious. 
There was n grievous dearth of books and of 
reasonable conversation, and both hhe and 
Owen were exceedingly at a loss for occupation, 
and used to sit in the boat on the river, and 
heartily wish themselves at home. He had 
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no companion of his own age, and was just 
too young and too enterprising to be welcome 
to gentlemen bent more on amusing them¬ 
selves (ban pleasing him. He was roughly 
admonished when he spoilt sport or ran into 
danger; his Cousin Charles was fitfully good- 
natured, but generally showed that he was in 
the way, and his Uncle Kit was more brief 
and stern with him than “Sweet Honey’s” 
pupil could endure; and Honor was his only 
refuge. His dreariness was only complete 
when the sedulous civilities of his aunt carried 
her beyond his reach. 

She could not attain a visit to Wrapworth 
till the Sunday. The carriage went in state 
to the parish church in the morning, and the 
music and preaching furnished subjects for 
•persiflage at luncheon, to her great discom¬ 
fort, and the horror of Owen; and she thought 
she might venture to Wrapworth in the af¬ 
ternoon. She had a longing for Owen’s 
church, “ for auld lang syne,” no more. Even 
his hark church in the backwoods could not 
have rivalled Hiltonbury and the brass. 

Owen, true to his allegiance, joined her in 
good time, but reported that his sister was 
gone on with Ratia. Whereas Ralia would 
probably otherwise not have gone to church 
at all, Honor was deprived of all satisfaction 
in her annoyance, and the compensation of a 
Itte-a-itie with Owen over his father’s memory 
was lost by the unwelcome addition of Cap¬ 
tain Chatteris. The loss signified the less as 
Owen’s reminiscences were never allowed to 
languish for want of being dug up and re¬ 
vived, but she could not quite pardon the 
sailor for the commonplace air his presence 
cast over the walk. 

The days were gone by, when Mr. Sand- 
brook’s pulpit eloquence had rendered Wrap- 
worth church a Sunday show to Castle Blanch. 
His successor was a cathedral dignitary, so 
constantly absent that the former curate, who 
had been continued on at Wrapworth, was in 
the eyes of every one the veritable master. 
Poor Mr. Prendergast—whatever were his 
qualifications ns a preacher—had always been 
regarded ns a disappointment; people had 
felt themselves defrauded when the sermon 
fell to his share instead of that of Mr. Sand- 
brook, and odious coniparison had so much 
established the opinion of his deficiencies, 
that Honora was not surprised to see a large- 
limbed and rather quaint-looking man appear 
in the desk, but the service was gone through 


with striking reverence, and the sermon was 
excellent though homely, and very plain- 
spoken. The church had been cruelly mauled 
by church-wardens of the last century, and a 
few Gothic decorations intended for the be¬ 
ginning of restoration, only made it the more 
incongruous. The east window, of stained 
glass of a quality left far behind by the ad¬ 
vances of the last twenty years, bore an in¬ 
scription showing that it was a memorial, and 
there was a really handsome font. Honor 
could trace the late rector’s predilections in a 
manner that carried her back twenty years, 
and showed her, almost to her amusement, 
how her own notions and sympathies had 
been borne onwards with the current of the 
world around her. 

On coming out, she found that there might 
have been more kindness in Captain Charleris 
than she had suspected, for he kept Iloratia 
near him, and waited for the curate, so as to 
leave her at liberty and unobserved. Her 
first object was that Owen should see his 
mother’s grave. It was beside the parsonage 
path, a flat stone, fenced by a low iron border, 
enclosing likewise a small flower-bed, weedy, 
ruinous, and forlorn. A floriated cross filled 
up with green lichen was engraven above the 
name. 

“ Lucilla Horatia 

beloved wife of the Reverend Owen Sand- 
brook 

Rector of this parish 
and 

Only daughter of Lieutenant-Genera, Sir 
Christopher Charteris 
She died November the 18th 1833 
Aged 29 years. 


" Mary Caroline 
her daughter 

Born November 11th 1833 
Died April llth 1834 
I shall go to them, but they shall not return 
to me.” 

How like it was to poor Owen ! that neces¬ 
sity of expression, and the visible presage of 
weakening health so surely fulfilled 1 And 
his Lucilla! It was a melancholy work to 
have brought home a missionary, and secular¬ 
ized a parish priest! “ Not a generous re¬ 

flection,” thought Ilonora, “ at a rival’s grave,' 1 
and she turned to the boy, who had stooped 
to pull at some of the bits of groundsel. 

“ Shall we come here in the early morning, 
and set it to rights ? ” 
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“ I forgot it was Sunday,” said Owen, has¬ 
tily throwing down the weed he had plucked 
up. 

“ You were doing no harm, my dear j but 
we will not leave it in this state. Will you 
come with us, Lucy ? ” 

LuciHa had escaped, and was standing 
aloof at the end of the path, and when her 
brother went towards her, she turned away. 

“ Come, Lucy,” he entreated, “ come into 
the garden with us. We want you to tell us 
the old places.” 

“ I’m not coming,” was all her answer, and 
she ran hack to the party who stood by the 
church door, and began to chatter to Mr. 
Prendcrgast, over whom she had domineered 
even before she could speak plain. A silent, 
shy man, wrapped up in his duties, he was 
mortally afraid of the Castle Blanch young 
ladies, and stood ill at ease, talked down by 
Miss Horatia Cliarteris, but his eye lighted 
into a smile as the fairy plaything of past 
years danced up to him, and began her merry 
chatter, asking after every one in the parish, 
and showing a perfect memory of names .and 
faces such as amazed him, in a child so young 
ns she had been at the time, when she had 
left the parish. Honora and Owen, meantime, 
were retracing recollections in the rectory 
garden, ekeing out the boy’s four-years-old 
memories with imaginations and moralizings, 
pondering over the border whence Owen de¬ 
clared he hod gathered snowdrops for his 
mother’s coffin ; and the noble plane tree by 
the water-side, sacred to the memory of Bible 
stories told by his father in the summer even¬ 
ings. 

“ That tree! ” laughed Lucilla, when he 
told her that night as they walked up-stairs to 
bed. 11 Nobody could sit there because of the 
mosquitos. And I should like to see the 
snowdrops you found in November.” 

“ I know there were some white flowers. 
Were they lilies of the valley for little Mary ? ” 

“ It will do just as well,” said Lucilla. She 
knew that she could bring either scene before 
her mind with vivid distinctness, but shrink¬ 
ing from the pain almost with horror, she 
only said, “ It’s a pity you aren’t a Roman 
Catholic, Owen ; you would soon find a hole in 
a rock, pnd say it was where a saint with his 
head under his arm had made a footmark ? ” 

“ You are very irreverent, Lucy, and very 
cross besides. If you would not come and 
tell us, what could we do?” 


“ Let it alone.” 

“ If you don’t care for dear papa and mam¬ 
ma, I do,” said Owen, the tears coming into 
his eyes. 

“ I'm not going to rake it up to please Ho¬ 
nora,” returned his sister. “ If you like to go 
and poke with her over places where things 
never happened, you may, but she sha’n’t 
meddle with my real things.” 

“ You are very unkind,” was the next ac¬ 
cusation from Owen, much grieved and dis¬ 
tressed, “ when she is so good and dear, and 
was so fond of our dear father.” 

“ I know,” said Lucilla, in a tone he did not 
understand; then, with an air of eldership, 
ill assorting with their respective sizes, “ Y’ou 
are a mere child, it is all very well for you, 
and vou are very welcome to your Sweet 
Honey.” 

Owen insisted on hearing her meaning, and 
on her refusal to explain, used his superior 
strength to put her to sufficient torture to 
elicit an answer. “Don’t, Owen! let go! 
There, then! why, she was in love with our 
father, and nearly died of it when he married, 
and llashe says of course she bullies me for 
being like my mother.” 

“ She never bullies you,” cried Owen, in¬ 
dignantly; “she’s much kinder to 30U than 
you deserve, and I hate llatia for putting it 
into your head, and teaching you such nasty 
man’s words about my own Honor.” 

“ Ah! you’ll never be a man while you are 
under her. She only wants to keep us a 
couple of babies forever—sending us to bed, 
and making such a figure of me; ” and Lucy 
relieved her feelings by five perpendicular 
leaps into the air, like an Indian rubber ball, 
her hair flying out, and her eyes flashing. 

Owen was not much astonished, for Lucy’s 
furies often worked off in this fashion ; hut he 
was very angry on Honor’s account, loving 
her thoroughly, and perceiving no offence in 
her affection for his father; and the conversa¬ 
tion assumed a highly quarrelsome character. 
It was much to the credit of masculine discre¬ 
tion that he refrained from reporting it, when 
he joined Honora in the morning’s walk to 
Wrapworth churchyard. Behold, some one 
was beforehand with them—even Lucilla and 
the curate 1 

The wearisome visit was drawing to a close, 
when Captain Cliarteris began—“ Well, Miss 
Charlecote, have you thought over my pro¬ 
posal ? ” 
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To take Owen to sea ? Indeed, I hoped 
you were convinced that it would never an¬ 
swer.” 

“ So far from it being so, that I see it is 
his best chance. He will do no good till the 
priggishnesB is knocked out of him.” 

■Honor would not trust herself to answer. 
Any accusation but this might have been 
borne. 

“ Well, well,” said the captain, in a tone 
still more provoking, it was so like hushing a 
petulant child, “ we know how kind you were, 
and that you meant every thing good, but it 
is not in the nature of things that a lad alone 
with women should not be cock of the walk, 
and nothing cures that like a month on board.” 

“ He will go to school,” said Honor, con¬ 
vinced that all this was prejudice. 

“ Ay, and come home in the holidays, lord¬ 
ing it as if he were master and more, like the 
son and heir.” 

“ Indeed, Captain Charteris, you are quite 
mistaken ; I have never allowed Owen to think 
himself in that position. He knows perfectly 
well that there are nearer claims upon me, 
and that Hiltonbury can never belong to him. 
I have always rejoiced that it should be so, I 
should not like to have the least suspicion 
that there could he self-interest in his affection 
for me in the time to come ; and I think it 
presumptuous to interfere with the course of 
Providence in the matter of inheritances.” 

“ My good Miss Charlecote,” said the cap¬ 
tain, who had looked at her with somewhat 
of a pitying smile, instead of attending to her 
last words, “ do you imagine that you know 
that boy ? ” 

“I do not know who else should,” she an¬ 
swered, quivering between a disposition to 
tears at the harshness, and to laughter at the 
assumption of the stranger uncle to see fur¬ 
ther than herself into her darling. 

“ Ha 1 ” quoth the sailor, “ slippery, slip¬ 
pery fellows.” 

“ I do not understand you. You do not 
mean to imply that I have not his perfect con¬ 
fidence, or do you think I have managed him 
wrongly ? If you do, pray tell me at once. 
I dare say I have.” 

“I couldn’t say so,” said Captain Charteris; 
“ you are an excellent good woman, Miss 
Charlecote, and the best friend the poor things 
have had in the world, and you have taught 
them more good than I could, I’m sure; but 


I never yet saw a woman who could be up to 
a boy, any more than she could sail a ship.” 

“ Very likely not,” said Honor, with a lame 
attempt at a good-humored laugh, “ but I 
should be very glad to know whether you are 
speaking from general experience of woman 
and boy, or from individual observation of 
the case in point ? ” 

The captain made a very odd, incompre¬ 
hensible little bow, and after a moment’s 
thought, said, “Plainly speaking, then, I 
don’t think you do get to the bottom of that 
lad, hutcthere’s no telling, and I never bad 
any turn for those smooth chaps. If a fellow 
begins by being over precise in what is of no 
consequence, ten to one but he ends by being 
reckless in all the rest.” 

This last speech entirely re-assured Hon¬ 
or, by proving to her that the captain was 
entirely actuated by prejudice against his 
nephew’s gentle and courteous manners, and 
her own religious views. He did not believe 
in the possibility of the success of such an 
education, and therefore was, of course, insen¬ 
sible to Owen’s manifold excellences. 

Thenceforth, she indignantly avoided the 
subject, and made no attempt to discover 
whether the captain’s eye, practised in mid¬ 
shipmen, had made any positive observa¬ 
tions on which to found his dissatisfaction. 
Wounded by his want of gratitude, and still 
more hurt by his unkind judgment of her 
beloved pupil, she transferred her consulta¬ 
tions to the more deferential uncle, who was 
entirely contented with his nephew, trans¬ 
ported with admiration of her management, 
and ready to make her a present of him with 
all his heart! So readily did he accede to 
all that she said of schools, that the choice 
was virtually left to her. Eton was rejected 
as a fitter preparation for the squirearchy 
than the ministry; Winchester on account 
of the distaste between Owen and young 
Fulmort; and her decision was fixed in favor 
of Westminster, partly for his father’s sake, 
partly on account of the proximity of St., 
Wulstan’s—such an infinite advantage, as 
Mr. Charteris observed. 

The sailor declared that he knew nothing 
of schools, and would take no part in the 
discussion. There had, in truth, been high 
words between the brothers, each accusing 
the other of going the way to ruin their 
nephew, ending by the captain’s exc'aiming, 
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“Well, I wash my hands of it! I can’t flat¬ 
ter a foolish woman into spoiling poor Lu- 
eilla’s son ! If I am not to do what I 'think 
right by him, I shall get out of sight of it 
all!” 

“ His prospect;., Jvit; how often I have told 
you it is our duty to consider his prospects.” 

“ Hang his prospects ! A handsome heir¬ 
ess under forty! How can you be such an 
ass, Charles P He ought to be able to make 
an independent fortune before he could stand 
in her slices, if he were ever to do so, which 
she declares he never will. Yes, may 
look knowing if you will, but slier is no such 
fool in some things, and depend upon it she 
will make a principle of leaving her property 
in the right channel, and be that as it may, I 
warn you that you can’t do this lad a worse 
mischief than by putting any such notion into 
his head, if it be not there already. There’s 
not a more deplorable condition in the world 
than to be always dangling after an estate, 
never knowing if it is to be your own or not, 
and most likely to he disappointed at last; 
and, to do Miss Charlecote justice, she is per¬ 
fectly aware of that, and it will not be her 
fault if lie has any false expectations! So if 
you feed him with them, it will all be your 
fault, and that’s the last I mean to say about 
him.’’ 

Captain Charteris was not aware of a col¬ 
loquy in which Owen had a share. 

“ This kicky fellow,” said the young life- 
guardsman, “ he is as good as an eldest son 
—famous shooting county—capital, well-tim¬ 
bered estate.” 

“ No, Charles,” said Owen, “ my Cousin 


Honor always says I am nothing like an eld¬ 
est son, for there are nearer relations.” 

“Oh, ha!” said Charles, with a wink of 
superior wisdom, “ we understand that. She 
knows how to keep you on your good behav¬ 
ior ! Why, but for cutting you out, I would 
even make up to her myself—fine-looking, 
comely woman, and well preserved, and only 
the women quarrel with that splendid hair. 
Never mind, my boy, I don’t mean it, I 
wouldn’t stand in your light.” 

“As if Honor would have you !” cried 
Owen, in fierce scorn. 

Charles Charteris and his companions, with 
loud laughter insisted on the reasons. 

“ Because,” cried the boy, with flashing 
looks, “ she would not be ridiculous, and you 
are.” He paused, but they held him fast, and 
insisted on hearing what Charles was— 

“Not a good churchman,” he finally pro¬ 
nounced. “ Yes, you may laugh at me, but 
Honor sha’n’t be laughed at.” 

Possibly Owen’s view's at present were that 
not to be a good churchman u*as synonymous 
with all imaginable evil, and that lie had put 
it in a delicate manner. Whether he heard 
the last of it for the rest of his visit may be 
imagined. And, poor boy, though he was 
strong and spirited enough with his own con¬ 
temporaries, there was no dealing with the 
full-fledged soldier. Nor, when conversation 
turned to what “we” do at Hiltonbury was 
it possible always to disclaim standing in the 
same relation to the Holt as did Charles to 
Castle Blanch j hay, a certain importance 
seemed to attach to such an assumption of 
dignity, of which Owen was not loth to avail 
himself in his disregarded condition. 
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HOPES A 

PART n.—CHAPTER I. 

“ We hold our greyhound in our hand. 

Our falcon on our glove j 
But where shall we find leash or band 
For dame that loves to rove ? ”_Scott. 

A JUNE evening shed a slanting light over 
the greensward of Hiltonbury Holt, and 
made the western windows glisten like dia¬ 
monds, ns Honora Charlecote slowly walked 
homewards to her solitary evening meal, alone, 
except for (he nearly blind old pointer who 
laid his grizzled muzzle upon her knees, gaz¬ 
ing wistfully into her face, as seating herself 
upon the step of the sundial, she fondled his 
smooth, depressed black head. 

“Poor Ponto! ” she said, “ we are grown 
old together. Our young ones are all gone 1 ” 
Grown old ? Less old in proportion than 
Ponto—-still in full vigor of mind and body, 
but old in disenchantment, and notrwilhout the 
traces of her forty-seven years. Theauburn hair 
was slill in rich masses of curl; only on close 
inspection were silver threads to be detected; 
the cheek was paler, the brow worn, and the 
gravely handsome dress was chosen to suit 
the representative of the Charlecotes, not 
with regard to lingering youthfulness. The 
slow movement, subdued tone, and downcast 
eye, hail an air of habitual dejection and pa¬ 
tience, as though disappointment had gone 
deeper, or solitude were telling more on the 
spirits, than any past blow had done. 

She saw the preparations for her tea going 
on within the window, but ere going indoors, 
she took out and reread two letters. 

The first.was in the irregular decided char¬ 
acters, affected by young ladies in the reac¬ 
tion from their grandmothers’pointed illegi¬ 
bilities, and bore a scroll at the top, with the 
word “ Cilly,” in old English letters of bright 
blue. 

" Lowndes Square, June 14 th. 

“ Mr Dear Honor,— Many thanks for 
wishing for your will-o’-lh’-wisp again, but it 
is going to dance off in another direction. 
Rnslie and I are bound to the West of Ire- 
Hnd, as soon Charles’ inauguration is over at 
Castle Blanch; an odd jutnhle of festivities it 
is to be, but Lolly is just cockney enough to 
be determinedly rural, and there’s sure to be 
some fun to be got out of it; besides, I am 
pacified by having my special darling, Edna 
Murrell, the lovely schoolmistress at Wrap- 
worth, to sing to them. How Mr. Calthorpe 
will admire her, as long as he thinks she is' 
Italian! It will be hard if I can’t get a ride 


ND FEARS. 

out of some of them ! This being, the case, I 
have not a second for coming home: but I 
send some contributions for the prize-giving, 
some stunning articles from the Lowther Ar¬ 
cade. The gutta-percha face is for Billy Hnr- 
rison, whether in disgrace or not. lie de¬ 
serves compensation tor his many weary hours 
of Sunday School, and it may suggest a new 
art for beguiling the time. Mind you tell 
him it is from me, with my love; and bestow 
the rest on all the chief reprobates. I wish I 
could see them j but you have no loss, you 
know how unedifying I am. Kiss Ponto'for 
me, and ask Robin for his commands to Con¬ 
naught. I know his sulkiness will transpire 
through Phoebe. Love to that dear little 
Cinderella, and tell her mamma and Juliana, 
that if she does not come out this winter, 
Mrs. F ulmort shall have no pence and Juli¬ 
ana no partners. Please to look in my room 
for my great nailed boots and hedging-gloves, 
also for the pig’s wool in the left-hand drawer 
of the cabinet, and send them to me before 
the end of next week. Owen would give his 
ears to come with us, but gentlemen would 
only obstruct Irish chivalry; I am onlv afraid 
there is no hope of a faction fight. Mr. Se¬ 
ville called yesterday, so I made him dine 
here, and sung him into raptures. What a 
dear old Don he is! 

“ Your affectionate cousin, Cilly.” . 

The second letter stood thus:— 

"Farrence’s Hotel, June 14tf. 

“My Dear Miss Charlecote,—I have 
sein Lawrence on your business, and he will 
1 prepare the leases for your signature. He 
suggests that it might be more satisfactory to 
wait, in case you should be coming to towp, 
so that you might have a personal meeting 
with the parties; but this will be for you to 

determine. I came up from-College on 

Wednesday, having much enjoyed my visit. 
Oxford is in many respects a changed - place, 
but as long as our old Head remains to us I 
am sure of a gratifying welcome, and I sanr 
many old friends. I exchanged cards with 
Owen Sandbrook, but only saw him ns we met 
[ in the street, and a very fine-looking youth he 
is, a perfect Hercules, and the champion of 
his college m all feats of strength, likely, too, 
to stand well in the class liV His costume 
was not what we should once have considered 
academical; but his is a daring set, intellect¬ 
ual as well as bodily, and the clever young 
men of the present day are not what they 
were in my time. It is gratifying to hear how 
warmly and affectionately he talks of you. 1 
do not know how far you have undertaken 
the supplies, bull give you a hint that n warn¬ 
ing on that subject might not be inappropri¬ 
ate, unless they have come into .some great 
accession of fortune on their uncle’s death. 
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Ventured to call upon the young, lady in 
Lowndes Square ana was most graciously re¬ 
ceived, and asked to dinner by the young Mrs. 
Charteris. It was n most recherchi dinner in 
the new Italian fashion, which does not quite 
approve itself to me. ‘ Regardless of ex¬ 
pense,’ seems to be the family motto. Your 
pupil sings better than ever, and knew how to 
keep her hold of my heart, though I suspected 
her of patronizing the old parson to pique 
ner more brilliant admirers, whom she pos¬ 
sesses in plenty; and no wonder, for she is 
pretty enough to turn any man’s head : and 
shows to great advantage beside her cousin, 
'Miss Charteris. I hope you will be able to pre¬ 
vent the cousins from really undertaking the 
wild plan of travelling alone in Ireland, for 
the sake', they say, of salmon fishing. I should 
nave thought them not in earnest, but girls 
are ns much altered ns boys from the days of 
my experience, and brothers too; for Mr. 
Charteris seemed to view the scheme very 
coolly ; but, as I told my friend Lucilla, I hope 
you will bring her to reason. I hope your 
nay-crop promises favorably. 

“ Yours sincerely, W. Savuxe.’’ 

No wonder that these letters made loneli¬ 
ness more, lonely! 

“ Oh, that Horatia! ” exclaimed she, almost 
aloud. ‘'Oh, that Captain Charteris were 
available 1 No one else ever had any t'eal 
power with Lucy 1 It was an unlucky day 
wnen he saw that colonial young Indy, and 
settled down in Vancouver’s Island 1 And yet 
how I used to wish him away, with the surly 
independence he was always infusing into 
Owen. Wanting to take him out there in¬ 
deed 1 And yet, and yet—I sometimes doubt 
Whether I did fight to set my personal influ¬ 
ence over my dear affectionate boy so much in 
opposition to his uncle—Mr. Charteris was on 
my side though! And I always took care to 
have it clearly understood that it was his edu¬ 
cation alone that I undertook. What can 
Mr. Saville mean P The supplies P Owen 
knows what he has to trust to, but I can talk 
to him. A daring set ? Yes, every thing ap¬ 
pears daring to an old-world man like Mr. 
Saville. I am sure of my Owen: with our 
lmppy home Sundays. I know I am his 
Sweet Honey still. And yet”—then hastily 
turning from that dubious “ and yet”—“ Owen 
;s the only chance for his sister. She does 
care for him; and he will view this mad 
scheme in the right light. Shall I meet him 
at the beginning of the vacation, and see what 
he can do with Lucy P Mr. Saville thinks I 
ought to be in London, and ! think I might be 


useful to the Parsonses. I suppose I must; 
but it is a heartache to be at St. Wulstan’si 
One is used to it here; and there are the 
poor people, and the farm, and the garden— 
yes, and those dear nightingales—and you, 
poor Ponto 1 One is used to it here, but St. 
Wulstan’s is a fresh pain, and so is coming 
back. But, if it be in the way of right, and 
to snve poor Lucy, it must be, and it is what 
life is made of. It is a ' following of the fu¬ 
neral ’ of the hopes that sprang up after my 
springtime. Is it my chastisement, or is it 
my training P Alas 1 may be I took those 
children more for myself than for duty’s sake! 
May it all be for their true good in the end; 
whatever it may be with me. And now I will 
not dream. It is of no use save to unnerve 
me. Let me go to my book. It must be a 
story to-night. I cannot fix my attention yet.” 

As Bhe rose, however, her face brightened 
at the sight of two advancing figures, and she 
went forward to meet them. 

One was a long loosely limbed youth of two- 
and-twenty, with broad shoulders, a heavy, 
overh anging brow, dark grey, serious eyes, and 
a mouth scarcely curved, and So fast shut as to 
disclose hardly any lip. The hair was dark 
and lank; the air was of ungainly force, that 
had not yet found its purpose, and, therefore, 
was not at ease; and, but for the educated 
cast of countenance, he would have had a peas¬ 
ant look, in the brown, homely undress garb, 
which to most youths of his age would have 
been becoming. 

With him was a girl, tall, slim, and lightly 
made though of nicely rounded figure. In 
height she looked like seventeen, but her dress 
was more childish than usual at that age; ana 
the contour of her smooth cheeks, and short 
rounded chin, her long neck, her happy blue 
eyes, fully opened like those of a child; her 
fair rosy skin and fresh simple air, might 
almost have belonged to seven years o>d; 
and there was all the earnestness, innocence, 
and careless ease of childhood, in her move¬ 
ments and gestures, as she sprang forward to 
meet Miss Charlecote, exclaiming, “ llobin said 
I might come ! ” 

“And very right of him. You are both 
come to tea ? ’’ she added, in affirmative inter¬ 
rogation, as she shook hands with the young 
man. 

“ No, thank you,” he answered; “ at least, 
I only brought Phoebe, having rescued her 
from-MisB Fehhimore’s clutches. I must be 
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At dinner. But I will come again for her.” 
4-nd be yawned wearily. 

“ I will drive her back ; you are tired.” 

“No 1 ” he said. “ At least the walk is one 
of the few tolerable things there is. I’li 
come as soon as I can escape, Phoebe. Past 
seven—I must go 1 ” 

, “ Can't you stay? I could find some food 
for you.” 

, “No, thank you,” he still said; “I do not 
know whether Mervyn will come home, and 
there must not be too many empty chairs. 
Good-by 1 ” and he walked off with long 
strides, but with stooping shoulders, and an 
air of dejection almost amounting to discon¬ 
tent. 

“ Poor Robin! ” said Honora, “ I wish he 
could have stayed.” 

“ He would have liked it very much,” said 
Phoebe, casting wistful glances toward him. 

“ What a pity he did not give notice of his 
intentions at home! * 

“He never will. He particularly dis¬ 
likes—” 

, “ What ? ” ns Phoebe paused and colored. 

“ Saying any thing to anybody,” she an¬ 
swered, with a little smile. “He cannot en¬ 
dure remarks.” 

“ l am a very sober old body for a visit to 
me to be the occasion of remarks!” said 
Honor, laughing more merrily than perhaps 
Robert himself could have done; but Phcebe 
answered with grave, straightforward sincer¬ 
ity, “ Yes, but he did not know if Lucy might 
not be come home.” 

Honora sighed, but playfully said, “In 
which case he would have stayed ? ” 

“ No,” said the still grave girl, “ he would 
have been still less likely to do so.” 

“ Ah! the remarks would have been more 
pointed! But he has brought you at any 
rate, and that is something! How did he 
achieve it ? ” 

“ Miss Fennimore is really quite ready to 
be ki'd,” said Phcebe, earnestly, with an air 
of defence, “ whenever we have finished all 
that we have to do.” 

“ And when is that ? ” asked Honor, smil¬ 
ing. 

“Now, for once,” answered Phoebe, with a 
bright, arch look. “ Yes, I sometimes can; 
and so does Bertha when she tries; and, in¬ 
deed, Miss Charlecote, I do like Miss Fenni¬ 
more; she never is hard upon poor Maria. 
No governess we ever had made, her cry so. 
seldom.” 


Miss Charlecote only said it was a comfort.- 
To herself she hoped that, for Maria's peace, 
and that of all concerned, her deficiency might- 
become an acknowledged fact. She saw that: 
the sparing Maria’s tears was such a boon to 
Phoebe as to make her iorgive all overtasking, 
of herself. 

" So you get on better,” she said. 

“ Much better than Robin chooses to be-, 
lieve we do,” said Phoebe, smiling; “ perhaps 
it seemed hard at first, but it is comfortable 
to be made to do every thing thoroughly, and 
to be shown a better best than- we had ever 
thought of. I think it ought to he a help in 
doing the duty of all one’s life in a thorough 
way.” 

“All that thou hast to do,” said Honor, 
smiling, “the week-day side of the fourth- 
commandment.” 

“ Yes, that is just the reason why I like 
it,” said Phoebe, with bright gladness in her, 
countenance. 

“Buy is that the motive Miss Fennimore 
puts before you ? ” said Honor, a little ironi¬ 
cally. 

“ She does not say so,” answered Phoebe. 
“ She says that she never interferes.with her, 
pupils’ religious tenets. But, indeed, I do 
not think she teaches us any thing wrong,, 
and there is always Robert to ask.” 

This passed as the two ladies were enter-, 
ing the house and preparing for the evening, 
meal. The table was placed in the bay of, 
the open window, and looked very inviting,, 
the little silver teapot steaming beside the. 
two quaint china cups, the small crisp twist*, 
of bread, the butter cool in ice-plant leaves, 
'and some fresh fruit blushing in a pretty bas¬ 
ket. The Holt was a region of pnradise to,. 
Phoebe Fulmort; and glee shone upon her, 
sweet face, though it was very quiet enjoy-,- 
ment, as the summer breeze played softly, 
round her cheekB, and danced with a merry 
little spiral that had detached itself from her; 
glossy folds of light hair. 

“ How delicious 1 ” she said. “ How sweet 
the honeysuckle is, dear old thing! You say, 
you have known it all your life, and yet it is 
fresh as ever.” . 

“ It is a little like you, Phoebe,” said Honor, 
smiling. 

“ What 1 because it is not exactly a pretty . 
flower ? ” 

“Partly; and I could tell, you of a few, 
other likenesses, such as, your being Robert’s, 
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woodbine, yet with n sort of clinging free¬ 
dom. Yes, nnd for the qunlities you share 
with the willow; ready to give thanks and 
live on the least that Heaven may give.” 

“ But I don’t live on the least that Heaven 
may give,” snid Phoebe, in such wonder that 
Honor smiled at the justice of her simile, 
without impressing it upon Phoebe, only ask¬ 
ing— 

“ Is the Rhine fixed upon, Phoebe? ” 

“Yes; they start this day fortnight.” 

“ They—not you ? ” 

“No; there would be no room for me,” 
With a small sigh. 

“ How can that be P Who is going ? Papa, 
mamma, two sisters ? ” 

“ Mervyn,” added Phoebe, “ the courier and 
the two maids.” 

“ Two maids ? Impossible! ” 

“It is nlways uncomfortable if mamma nnd 
my sisters have only one between them,” said 
Phoebe, in her tone of perfect acquiescence 
and conviction; and as her friend could not 
restrain a gesture of indignation, she added, 
eagerly—“ But, indeed, it is not only for that 
reason, but Miss Fennimore says I am not 
formed enough to profit by foreign travel.” 

“ She wants you to finish ‘ Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations,’ eh ? " 

“ It might be a pity to go away nnd lose 
so much of her teaching,” said Phoebe, with 
her persevering contentment. “I dare say she 
will go to Germany again, and perhaps I shall 
never have so much time for learning. But, 
Miss Cbarleeote, is Lucille coming home for 
the Horticultural Show?” 

“ I am afraid not, my dear. I think I shall 
go to London to see about her, among other 
things. The Chnrterises seem to have quite 
taken possession of her, ever since she went 
to be her Cousin Caroline’s bridesmaid, and I 
must try to put in my claim.” 

“ Ah ! Robin so much wished to have seen 
her,” sighed Phoebe. “He says he cannot 
settle to any thing.” 

“ Without seeing her ? ” said Honor, 
amused, though not without pain. 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, “he has thought so 
much about Lucilla.” 

“ And he tells you P ” 

“Yes,” in a voice expressing of course; 
while the frank, clear eyes turned full on Miss 
Cbarleeote with such honest seriousness, that 
she thought Phoebe’s charm ns a confidante 
might be this absence of romantic conscious¬ 


ness ; and she knew of old that when Robert 
wanted her opinion or counsel, he spared his 
own embarrassment by seeking it through his 
favorite sister. Miss Charlecote’s influence 
had done ns much for Robert, as he had done 
for Phoebe, and Phoebe had become his me¬ 
dium of communication with her in all mat¬ 
ters of near and delicate interest. She was 
not surprised when the maiden proceeded— 
“ Papa wants Robin to attend to the office 
while he is away.” 

“ Indeed 1 Does Robin like it? ” 

“ He would not mind it for a time; hut 
papa wants him, besides, to take to the busi¬ 
ness in earnest. You know my great uncle, 
Robert Mervyn, left Robert all his fortune, 
quite in his own hands; and papa says that 
if lie were to put that into the distillery it 
would do the business great good, and that 
Robert would be one of the richest men in 
England in ten years’ time.” 

“ But that would be a complete change in 
his views! ” exclaimed Honor, unable to con¬ 
ceal her disapproval and consternation. 

“Just so,” answered Phoebe, “ and that is 
the reason why he wants to see Lucy. She 
always declared that she could not hear 
people in business, and we always thought of 
him ns likely to he a clergyman; but, on the 
other hand, she has become used to London 
society, and it is only by his joining in the 
distillery that he could give her what she is 
accustomed to, nnd that is the reason he is 
anxious to see her.” 

“ So Lucy is to decide his fate,” said Ho- 
nora. “Iam almost sorry to hear it; Surely, 

| he has never spoken to her.” 

“ He never does speak,” said Phoebe, with 
the calm gravity of simplicity which was like 
a halo of dignity. “There is no need of 
speaking. Lucilla knows how he feels as well 
as she knows that she breathes the air.” •' 

And regards it as little, perhaps, thought 
Honor sadly. “ Poor Robin! ” she said. " I 
suppose he had better get his mind settled; 
but indeed it is a fearful responsibility for my 
poor foolish Lucy— ” and but for the fear of 
grieving Phoebe, she would have added, that 
such n purpose ns that of entering Holy Or¬ 
ders ought not to have been made dependent 
upon the fancy of a girl. Possibly her ex¬ 
pression betrayed her sentiments, for Phoebe 
answered—“ There can be no doubt that Lucy 
will set him at rest. I am certain that she 
would be shocked at- the notion that her 
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tastes were making him doubt whether to be 
a clergyman,” 

“ I hope so! I trust so ! ” said Honorn, al¬ 
most mournfully. “ It may be very good for 
her, as I believe it is for every woman of any 
Boundness, to be taught that her follies tell 
upon man’s greater aims and purposes. It 
may be wholesome for her and a check, 
but—” 

Phoebe wondered that her friend paused 
and looked so sad. 

“O Phoebe!” said Honora, after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, speaking fervently, “ if you can 
in any way do so, warn your brother against 
making an idol 1 Let nothing come between 
him and the direct devotion of will and affec¬ 
tion to the higher service. If he decide on 
the one or the other, let it be from duty, not 
with respect to any thing else. I do not suit- 
pose it is of any use,” she added, with the 
tears in her eyes. “ Every one sets the whole 
soul upon some one object, not the right, 
and then comes the shipwrck.” 

“ Dear Robin 1 ” said Phoebe. “ He is so 
good! I am sure he always thinks first of 
what is right. But I think I see what you 
mean. If he undertakes the business, it should 
be if it be a matter of obedience to papa, not 
to keep Lucy in the great world. And, in¬ 
deed, I do not think my father does care 
much, only he would like the additional capi¬ 
tal ; and Robert is so much more steady than 
Mervyn, that he would be more useful. Per¬ 
haps it would make him more important at 
home; no one there has any interest in com¬ 
mon with him; and 1 think that moves him 
a little; but, after all, those do not seem rea¬ 
sons for not giving himself to God’s service,” 
she finished, reverently and considerately. 

“ No, indeed ! ” cried Miss Charlecote. 

“ Then you think he ought not to change 
his mind?” 

“ You have thought so all along,” smiled 
Honor. 

“ I did not like it,” said Phoebe, “ but I did 
not know if I were right. I did tell him that 
I really believed Lucy would think the more 
highly of him if he settled for himself with¬ 
out reference to her.” 

“ You did 1 You were a capital little ad¬ 
viser, Phoebe 1 A woman worthy to be loved 
at all had always rather to be set second in¬ 
stead of first:— 

“ ‘ I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 9 


That is the true spirit, and I am glad you 
judged Lucy to be capable of it. Keep your 
brother up to that, and all may be well! ” 

“ I believe Robert knows it all the time,” 
said Phoebe. “ He always is right at the 
bottom; but his feelings get so much tried 
that he does not know how to bear it 1 I 
hope Lucy will be kind to him if they meet 
in London, for he has been so much harassed 
that he wants some comfort from her. If she 
would only be in earnest! ” 

“ Does iie go to London at all events ? ” 

“ He has promised to attend to the office 
in Great Whittington Street, for a month, by 
way of experiment.” 

“ I’ll tell you what, Phoebe,” cried Honora, 
radiantly, “you and I will go too! You 
shall come with me to Woolstone Lane, and 
Robin shall be with us every day, and we will 
try and make this silly Lucy into a rational 
being.” 

“ O Miss Charlecote! thank you, thank 
you.” The quiet girl’s face and neck were 
nil one crimson glow of delight. 

“ If you can sleep in a little brown cup¬ 
board of a room in the very core of the city’s 
heart.” 

“ Delightful! I have so wished to see that 
house. Owen has told me such things about 
it. Oh, thank yon, Miss Charlecote ! ” 

“ Have you ever seen any thing in Lon¬ 
don ? ” 

<i Never; we hardly ever go with the rest, 
and if we do we only walk in the square. 
What a holiday it will be ! ” 

“ We will see every thing, and do it justice. 
I’ll get an order for the print-room at the 
British Museum. I dare say Robin never 
saw it either; and what n treat it will be to 
take you to the Egyptian Gallery! ” cried 
Honora, excited into looking at the expedi¬ 
tion in the light of a party of pleasure, ns she 
saw happiness beaming in the young face 
opposite. 

They built up their schemes in the open 
window, pausing to listen to the nightingales, 
who having ceased for two hours, apparently 
for supper, were now in full song, echoing 
each other in all the woods of Hillonbury, 
casting over it a network of sweet melody. 
Honora was inclined to regret leaving them 
in their glory; but Phoebe, with the world 
before her, was too honest to profess poetry 
which she did not feel. Nightingales were 
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all very well in their piece, but the first real 
sight of London was more. 

'i'he lamp came in, and Phoebe held out 
her hands for something to do, and was in¬ 
stantly provided with a child’s frock, while 
Miss Chorlecote rend to her one of Fouque’s 
shorter tales. A little romance or poetry 
was one of the refreshments of the Holt to 
Phoebe, who, though not exactly imaginative 
herself, had a keen relish for tilings more 
beautiful, and less showy or else matter of 
faot, than those which flourished at home. 

So warm was the evening that the window 
remained open, until Ponto erected his crest 
as a footfall came steadily along, nearer and 
nearer. Uplifting one of his pendent lips, he 
gave a low growl through his blunted teeth, 
and listened again, but apparently satisfied 
that the step was familiar, he replaced his 
head on his crossed paws, and presently 
Robert Fulmort’s head and the upper part of 
his person, in correct evening costume, were 
thrust in nt the window, the moonlight mak¬ 
ing his face look very white, as he said, 
“Come, Phoebe, make haste, it is very late.” 

. “Is it?” cried Phoebe, springing up; “I 
thought I had only been here nil hour.” 

“Three nt least,” said Robert, yawning. 
“ Six by my feelings. I could not get away, 
for Mr. Crabbo stayed at dinner, Mervyn ab¬ 
sented himself, and my father went to sleep.” 

“Robin, only think, Miss Charlecote is so 
kind as to say she will take me to London!” 

“ It is very kind,” said Robert, warmly, his 
weary face and voice suddenly relieved. 

“ I shall be delighted to have a compan¬ 
ion," said Honora; “ and I reckon upon you 
too, Robin, whenever you. can spare time 
from your work. Come in, and let us talk it 
over.” 

“ Thank you, I can’t. The dragon will fall 
on Phoebe if I keep her out too late. Be 
quick, Phoebe.” 

While his sister went to fetch her lint, he 
put his elbows on the sill, and leaning into 
the room, said, “ Thank you again. It will 
be a wonderful treat to her, and she has never 
had one in her life 1 ” 

“ I was in hopes she would have gone to 
Germany.” 

“It is perfectly abominable I It is all the 
others’ doing! They know no one would 
look nt them a second time, if any thing so 
much younger and pleasanter were by 1 They 
think Iter coming out would make them look 


older. I know it would-make them look 
crosser.” 

Laughing was the only way to treat this 
tirade, knowing, as Honor did, that there was 
but too much truth in it. She said, however, 
“ Yet one could hardly wish Phcebe other than 
she is. The rosebud keeps its charm longer 
in the shade.” 

“ I like justice,” quoth Robert. 

“ And,” she continued, “ I really think that 
she is much benefited by this formidable gov¬ 
erness. Accuracy and solidity and clearness 
of head, are worth cultivating.” 

“ Nasty lalitudinarian piece of machinery,” 
said Robert, with his fingers over his mouth, 
like a sulky child. 

“ May be so, but you guard Phoebe, and 
she guards Bertha, and whatever your sense 
of injustice may be, this surely is a better 
school for her than gayeties ub yet.” 

“ It will be a more intolerable shame than 
ever if they will not let her go with you.” 

“ Too intolerable to be expected,” smiled 
Honora. “ I shall come and beg for her to¬ 
morrow, and I do not believe I shall be dis¬ 
appointed.” 

She spoke with the security of one not in 
the habit of having her patronage obstructed 
by relations; and Phoebe coming down with 
renewed thanks, the brother and sister started 
on their way home, in the moonlight,—the 
one plodding on moodily, the other unable to 
repress her glee, bounding on in a succession 
of little skips, and pirouetting round to clap 
her hands, and exclaim, “ O Robin 1 is it not 
delightful ? ” 

" If they will let you go,” said he, too de¬ 
sponding for hope. 

“ Ho you think they will not P ” said Phoebe, 
with slower nnd graver steps. “ Ho you 
really think sop But no! It can’t lead to 
coming out, and I know they like me to be 
happy when it interferes with nobody.” 

“ Great generosity,” said Robert, dryly. 

“ Oh, but Robin, you know elder ones come 
first.” 

“ A truth, we are not likely to forget,” said 
Robert. “ I wish my uncle had been sensible 
of it. That legacy of- his stands between 
Mervyn and me, and it will never do me any 
good l” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Phoebe; “ Mer¬ 
vyn has always been completely the eldest 
son.” 

“Ay,” returned Robert, “and with the 
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tastes of an eldest son. -His allowance does 
not suffice for them, and he does not like to 
see me independent! If my uncle had only 
oeen contented to let us share and share 
alike, then my father would have had no in¬ 
terest in drawing me into the precious gin 
and brandy manufacture.” 

“ You did not think he meant to make it a 
matter of obedience,” said Phoebe. 

, “ No; he could hardly do that after the 
way he has brought me up, and what we have 
been taught all our lives about liberty of the 
individual, absence of control, and the like 
jargon." 

“ Then you are not obliged ? ” 

He made no answer, and they walked on 
in silence across the silvery lawn, the may- 
thorns shining out like flaked towers of snow 
in the moonlight, and casting abyss-like shad¬ 
ows, the sky of the most deep and intense 
blue, and the carols of the nightingales ring¬ 
ing around them. Bobert paused when he 
had passed through the gate leading into the 
dark path down hill through the wood, and 
setting his elbows on it, leant over it, and 
.ooked back at the still and beautiful scene, 
in all the white mystery of moonlight, en¬ 
hanced by the white blossomed trees, and the 
soft outlines of slumbering sheep. One of 
the birds in a bush close to them began pro¬ 
longing its drawn-in notes in a continuous 
prelude, then breaking forth into a varied 
complex warbling, so wondrous that there 
was no moving till the creature paused. 

It seemed to have been a song of peace to 
Bobert, for he gave a long but much softer 
sigh and pushed back his hat, saying : “ All 
good things dwell on the Holt side of the 
boundary.” 

“ A sort of Sunday world,” said Phoebe. 

“ Yes, after this wood one is in another at¬ 
mosphere.” 

“ Yet you have carried your cares there, 
poor Bobin.” 

“ So one does into Sunday, but to get an¬ 
other light thrown on them. The Holt has 
been the blessing of my life—of both our 
lives, Phoebe.” 

She responded with all her heart. “ Yes, 
it has made every thing happier, at home and 
everywhere else; I never can think why Lu- 
cilla is not more fond of it.” 

- “ You are mistaken,” exclaimed Bobert, 
“ she loves no place so well; but you don’t 
consider what claims her relations have upon 


her. That cousin Horatia-to whom she is so 
I much attached, losing both her parents, how 
could she do otherwise than be with her?” 

“Hiss Charteris does not appear to be in 
great trouble now,” said Phoebe. ' 

1 “You do not consider; you have never seen 
grief, and you do.not know how much more 
a sympathizing friend is needed when the 
world supposes the sorrow to be over, and 
ordinary habits to be resumed.” 

Phoebe was willing to believe him right, 
though, considering that Horatia Charteris 
lived with her brother and his wife, she did 
not think she could be as lonely as Hiss 
Charlecote. 

“ We shall see her in London,” she said. 

Bobert again sighed heavily—“ Then it 
will be over,” he said. “ Did you say any 
thing there?” he pursued as they plunged 
into the dark shadows of the woodland path, 
more congenial to the subject than the light. 

“ Yes, I did,” said Phoebe. 

“And she thought me a weak, unworthy 
wretch for ever dreaming of swerving from 
my original path.” 

“ No! ” said Phoebe, “ not if it were your 
duty.” 

“ I tell you, Phoebe, it is as much my duty 
to consult Lucilla’s happiness as if any words 
had passed between us. I hare never pledged 
myself to take Orders, it has been only a 
wish, not a vocation, and if she has become 
averse to the prospect of a quiet country life, 
it would not be treating her fairly not to give 
her the choice of comparative wealth, though 
procured by means her family might despise.” 

“ Yes, I knew you would put right and 
duty first, and I suppose by doing so you 
make it certain to end rightly, one way or 
other.” 

“ A very few years and I could realize as 
much as this Calthorpe, the millionaire, 
whom they talk of so often at the Charter* 
ises.” 

“ It will not be so,” said Phoebe; “I know 
what she will say,” and as Bobert looked 
anxiously at her, she continued:— 

“ She will soy she never dreamt of your be¬ 
ing turned from any thing so great by any 
fancies she has seemed to have. She will say 
so more strongly, for you know her father 
was a clergyman, and Hiss Charlecote brought 
her up." 

Phoebe’s certainty made Bobert catch Some¬ 
thing of her hopes. . . 
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“ In that ease,” lie said, “ matters might he 
soon settled—this fortune of mine would be 
no misfortune then, and probably, Phoebe, my 
sisters would have no objection to your being 
happy with us.” 

“ As soon as you could get a curacy 1 Oh 1 
how delightful 1 and Maria and Bertha would 
come too.” 

Robert held his pence, not certain whether 
Lucilla would consider Maria an embellish¬ 
ment to his ideal parsonage,.hut they talked 
on with cheerful schemes while descending 
through the wood, unlocking a gate that 
formed the boundary between the Holt and 
the Beauchamp property, crossing a field or 
two, and then coming out into the park. 
Presently, they were in sight of the house, ris¬ 
ing darkly before them, with many lights 
shining in the windows behind the blinds. 

“ They are all gone up-stairs 1 ” said Phoebe, 
dismayed. “ How late it must be 1 ” 

“ There’s a light in the smoking-room,” 
said Robert j “ we can get in that way.” 

“ No, no 1 Mervyn may have some one with 
him. Come in quietly by. the servants’ en¬ 
trance.” 

No danger that people would not be on foot 
there. As the brother and sister moved along 
the long, stone passage, fringed with labelled 
bells, one open door showed two weary 
maidens still toiling over the plates of the 
late dinner; and another standing ajar, re¬ 
vealed various men-servants regaling them¬ 
selves, and words and tones caught Robert’s 
ear, making his brow lower with sudden pain. 

Phoebe was proceeding to mount the stone 
stairs, when a rustling and chattering, as of 
maids coming down, caused her and her 
brother to stand aside to make way, and 
down came n pair, heads and candles together, 
over a green bandbox, and then voices in 
vulgar tones, half suppressed. “I couldn’t 
venture it, not with Miss Juliana—but Miss 
Fulmort—she never looks over her bills, nor 
knows what is in her drawers—I told her it 
was faded, and she had never worn it once!” 

And tittering they passed by the brother 
and sister still unseen, but Robert heaved a 
sigh, and murmured, “Miserable work!” 
somewhat to his sister’s surprise, for to her 
the great, ill-regulated household was an un¬ 
questioned institution, and she did not expect 
him to bestow so much compassion on Au¬ 
gusta’s discarded bonnet. At the top of the 
steps, they opened a door, and entered a 


great wide hall. All was exceedingly still. 
A gaslight was burning over the fireplace, 
but the corners were in gloom, and the coats 
and cloaks looked like human figures in the 
distance. Phoebe waited while Robert lighted 
her candle for her. Albeit she was not ner¬ 
vous, she started when a door was sharply 
pushed open, and another figure appeared; 
hut it was nothing worse than her brother 
Mervyn, in easy costume, and redolent of to¬ 
bacco. 

About three years older than Robert, he 
was more neatly though less strongly made, 
less tall, and with more regular features, but 
much less countenance. If the younger brother 
had a worn and dejected aspect, the elder, 
except in moments of excitement, looked 
bored. It was as if Robert really had the 
advantage of him in knowing what to be out 
of spirits about. 

“ Oh 1 it’s you, is it ? ” said he, coming for¬ 
ward with a sauntering, scufiling movement 
in his slippers. “ You larking, Phoebe ? 
What next?” 

“ I have been drinking tea with Miss Charle- 
cote,” explained Phoebe. 

Mervyn slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
murmuring something about “ Lively pas¬ 
time.” 

“ I could not fetch her sooner,” said Robert, 
“for my father went to sleep, and no one 
chose to be at the pains of entertaining 
Crabbe.” 

“ Ay—a prevision of his staying to dinner 
made me stay and dine with the —*—lit mess. 
Very sagacious—eh, Phoebe ? ” said he, turn¬ 
ing, as if he liked to look into her fresh face. 

“ Too sagacious,” said she, smiling, “ for you 
left him all to Robert.” 

Manner and look expressed that this was a 
matter of no concern, and he said ungra¬ 
ciously, “ Nobody detained Robert; it was his 
own concern.” 

“Respect to my father and his guests?” 
said Robert, with downright gravity, that gave 
it the effect of a reproach. 

Mervyn only raised his shoulders up to his 
ears in contempt, took up his candle, and 
wished Plucbe good-night. 

Poor Mervyn Fulmort! Discontent had 
been his life-long comrade. He detested his 
father’s occupation, as galling to family pride, 
yet was greedy both of the profits and the 
management. He hated county business and 
country life, yet chafed at not having the con- 
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trol of liis mother’s estate, and grumbled at 
all his father’s measures. “ What should an 
old distiller know of landed property?” In 
fact, he saw the same difference between him¬ 
self and his father, as did the ungracious 
Flantagenet between the son of a count and 
the son of a king; and for want of Provencal 
troubadours with whom to rebel, he supplied 
their place by the turf nnd the billiard table. 
At present he was expiating some heavy 
debts by a forced residence with his parents, 
and unwilling attention to the office, a most 
distnsteful position, which he never attempted 
to improve, nnd which permitted him both 
the tedium of idleness, and complaints against 
all the employment to which he was necessi¬ 
tated. 

The ill-managed brothers were just nearly 
enough of an age for rivalry, and had never 
loved one another even as children. Robert's 
steadiness had been made a reproach to Mer- 
vyn, and his grave, rather surly character, had 
never been conciliating. The independence 
left to the younger brother by their mother’s 
relative, was grudged by the elder as an in¬ 
jury to himself, and it was one of the mis¬ 
fortunes of Beauchamp that the two sons had 
never been upon happy terms together. In¬ 
deed, save that Robert's right principles and 
silent habits hindered him from readily giving 
or taking offence, there might have been pos¬ 
itive outbreaks of a very unbrotherly nature. 

“ Half-past five, Miss Phoebe.” 

“Thank you;” and, before her eyes were 
open, Phoebe was on the floor. 

Six was the regulation hour. Systematic 
education had discovered that half an hour 
was the maximum allowable for morning 
toilette, and at half-past six the young ladies 
must present themselves in the schoolroom. 

The Bible, Prayer-Book, nnd “Daily Med¬ 
itations” could have been seldom touched, had 
not Phoebe, ever since Robert had impressed 
on her the duty of such constant study, made 
an arrangement for gaining nil extra half- 
hour. Cold mornings and youthful sleepiness 
had received a daily defeat; and, mayhap, it 
was such a course of victory that made her 
frank eyes so blithesome, and her step so 
free and light. 

The bright scheme, too, shone before her, 
as such a secret of glad hope, that, knowing 
how uncertain were her chances of pleasure, 
she prayed that she might not set her heart 
on it. It was no trifle to her, and her sim¬ 


ple spirit ventured to lay her wishes before 
lier loving Father in heaven, and entreat 
that she might not he denied, if it were right 
for her nnd would be belter for Robert; or, 
if not, that she might be good under the dis¬ 
appointment. 

Her orisons sent her forth all brightness, 
with her small head raised like that of a 
young fawn, her fresh lips parted by an in¬ 
cipient smile of hope, and her cheeks in a 
rosy glow of health, a very Hebe, as Mr. Sa- 
ville Imd once called her. 

Such a morning face as hers was not al¬ 
ways met by Miss Fennimore, who, herself 
able to exist on five hours’ sleep, lmd no 
mercy on that of her pupils; and she re¬ 
warded -Phoebe's smiling good-morrow with 

This is better than I expected, you returned 
home so late.” 

“ Robert could not come for me early,” 
said Phoebe. 

“ How did you spend the evening ? ” 

“ Miss C'hnrlecote read aloud to me. It 
was a delightful German story.” 

“ Miss Chnrlecote is a very we'il-informea 
person, and I am glad the time was not ao* 
solutcly lost. I hope you observed the con¬ 
densation of the vapors on your way home.” 

“ Robert was talking to me, and the night¬ 
ingales were singing.” 

“It is a pity,” said Miss Fennimore. not 
unkindly, “ that you should not cultivate the 
linhit of observation. Women can seldom 
theorize, hut they should always observe facts, 
as these are the very groundwork of discovery, 
and such a rare opportunity as n walk at 
night should not be neglected." 

It was no use to plead that this was nil 
very well when there was no brother Robert 
with his destiny in the scales, so Phoebe made 
a meek assent, and moved to the piano, sup¬ 
pressing a sigh as Miss Fennimore set off on 
a domiciliary visit to the other sisters. 

Mr. Fulmort liked his establishment to 
prove his consequence, nnd to the old family 
mansion of the Mervyns he had added a 
whole wing for the educational department. 
Above, there was a passage, with pretty little 
bedrooms opening from it; below there were 
two good-sized rooms, with their own door 
opening into the garden. The elder ones had 
long ago deserted it, and so completely shut 
ofi*was it from the rest of the house that the 
governess and her pupils were as secluded as 
though in a separate dwelling. The scliool- 
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room was no repulsive-looking abode; it was 
furnished almost well enough for a drawing¬ 
room ; and only the easels, globes, and desks, 
the crayon studies on the walls, and a for¬ 
midable time-table, showed its real destina¬ 
tion. The window looked out into a square 
parterre, shut in with tall laurei hedges, and 
filled with the gayest and sweetest blossoms. 
It was Mrs. Fuimorl’s garden for cut flowers; 
supplying the bouquets that decked her tables, 
or were carried to wither at balls; and there 
were three long, narrow beds, that Phoebe 
and her younger sisters still called theirs, and 
loved with the pride of property; but, indeed, 
the bright carpeting of the whole garden was 
something especially their own, rejoicing their 
eyes, and unvalued by the rest of the house. 
On the like liberal scale were the salaries of 
the educntors. Governesses were judged ac¬ 
cording to their demands; and the highest 
bidder was supposed to understand her own 
claims best. Miss Fennimore was a finishing 
governess of the highest order, thinking it an 
insult to be offered a pupil below her teens, 
or to lose one till nearly beyond them; nor 
was she far from being the treasure that Mrs. 
Fulmort pronounced her, in gratitude for the 
absence of all the explosions produced by the 
Various imperfections of her predecessors. 

A highly able woman, and perfectly sincere, 
she possessed the qualities of a ruler, and had 
long experience in the art. Her discipline 
was perfect in machinery, and her instructions 
admirably complete. No one could look at 
her keen, sensible, self-possessed countenance, 
her decided mouth, ever busy hands, and un¬ 
pretending but well-chosen style of dress, 
without seeing that her energy and intelli¬ 
gence were of a high order; and there was 
principle likewise, though no one ever quite 
penetrated to the foundation of it. Certainly 
she was not an irreligious person; she con¬ 
formed, as she said, to the habits of each 
family she lived with, and she highly esti¬ 
mated moral perfections. Now and then a 
degree of scorn, for the narrowness of dogma, 
would appear in reading history, but in gen¬ 
eral, she was understood to have opinions 
which she did not obtrude. 

As a teacher, she was excellent; but her 
own strong conformation prevented her from 
understanding that youug girls were incapa¬ 
ble of such tension of intellect as ah enthifti- 
sstic scholar of forty-two, and that wlmt was 
sport to her was toil to a mind unaccustomed 


to constant attention. Change of labor is 
not rest, unless it be through gratification of 
the will. Her very best pupil she had killed. 
Finding a very sharp sword, in a very frail 
scabbard, she had whetted the one, and worn 
down the other, by every stimulus in her 
power, till a jury of physicians might have 
found her guilty of manslaughter; but per¬ 
fectly unconscious of her own agency in caus¬ 
ing the atrophy, her dear Anna Webster lived 
foremost in her affections, the model for 
every subsequent pupil. She seldom re¬ 
mained more than two years in a family. 
Sometimes the young brains were over-ex¬ 
cited ; more often they fell into a dreary state 
of drilled diligence; hut she was too much 
absorbed in the studies to look close into the 
human beings, and marvelled when the fathers 
and mothers were blind enough to part with 
her on the plea of health and need of change. 

On the whole, she had never liked any of 
her charges since the renowned Anna Web¬ 
ster so well as Flioebe Fulmort; although 
her abilities did not rise above the “very 
fair,’’ and she was apt to be bewildered in 
metaphysics and political economy,- but then 
she had none of the eccentricities of will and 
temper of Miss Fennimore’s clever girls, nor 
was she, like most good-humored ones, reck¬ 
lessly insouciante. Her only drawback, in 
the governess’ eyes, was that she never 
seemed desirous of going beyond what was 
daily required of her—each study was a duty, 
and not a subject of zeal. 

Presently, Miss Fennimore came back, fol-. 
lowed by the two sisters, neither of them in 
the best of tempers. Maria, a stout, clumsily 
made girl of fifteen, had the same complexion 
and open eyes as Phoebe, but her coloring 
was muddled, the gaze full-orbed and vacant, 
and the lips, always pouting, were just now 
swelled with the vexation that filled her 
prominent eyelids with tears. Bertha, two 
years younger, looked as if nature had de¬ 
signed her for a boy, and the change into a 
girl was not yet decided. She, too, was very 
like Maria; but Maria’s open nostrils were in 
her a droll retrousse, puggish little nose; her 
chin had a boyish squareness and decision; 
her round cheeks had two comical dimples; 
her eyes were either stretched in defiance or 
narrowed up with fun; her skin, face, hands, 
and all, were uniformly pinky; her hair in 
such obstinate yellow curls, that it was to be 
hoped, for her sake, that the. fashion of being 
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.crepe might continue. The brow lowered in 
petulance; and, as she kissed Phoebe, she 
muttered in her ear a vituperation of the 
governess in schoolroom patois; then began 
tossing the lesson-hooks in the air and catch¬ 
ing them again, as a preliminary to finding 
the places, thus drawing on herself a reproof 
•in German. French and German were alter¬ 
nately spoken in lesson hours by Phoebe and 
Bertha, who had lived with foreign servants 
•from infancy; but poor Maria had not the 
faculty of keeping the tongues distinct, and 
corrections only terrified her into confusion 
worse confounded, until Miss Fennimore had 
in despair decided that English was the best 
alternative. t 

Phoebe practised vigorously. Aware that 
nothing pleasant was passing, and that, be it 
what it might, she could do no good, she was 
glad to stop her ears with her music, until 
- eight o’clock brought a pause in the shape of 
breakfast. Formerly,-the schoolroom party 
had joined the family meal, but since the two 
elder girls had been out, and Mervyn’s friends 
had been often in the house, it had been de¬ 
cided that the home circle was too numerous; 
and what lmd once been the plaj'-room was 
allotted to be the eating-room of the younger 
ones, without passing the red door, on the 
other side of which lay the world. 

Breakfast was announced by the school¬ 
room maid, and Miss Fennimore rose. No 
sooner was her back turned, than Bertha in¬ 
dulged in a tremendous writhing yawn, wrig¬ 
gling in her chair, and clenching both fat fists, 
as she threatened with each,-at her governess’ 
retreating figure, so ludicrously, that Phoebe 
smiled while she shook her head, and an ex¬ 
plosive giggle came from Maria, causing the 
lady to turn and behold Miss Bertha demure 
as ever, and a look of disconsolate weariness 
fast settling down on each of the two young 
faces. The unbroken routine pressed heavily 
at those fit moments for family greetings and 
for relaxation, and even Phoebe would gladly 
have been spared the German account of the 
Holt and of Miss Charlecote’s book, for which 
she was called upon. Bertha, meanwhile, to 
whom waggishness was existence, was carry¬ 
ing on a silent drama on her plate, her roll 
being a quarry, and her knife the workmen 
attacking it. Now she undermined, now acted 
an explosion, with uplifted eyebrows and an 
indicated “puff!” with her lips, with constant 
dilmb-show directed to Maria, who, withqut 


half understanding, was in a constant sup¬ 
pressed titter, sometimes concealed by her 
pocket handkerchief. 

Quick as Miss Fennimore was, and often as 
she frowned on Maria’s outbreaks, she never 
could detect their provocative. Over-restraint 
and want of sympathy were direct instruction 
in unscrupulous slyness of amusement. A 
sentence of displeasure on Marin’s ill-man¬ 
nered folly was in the act of again filling her 
eyes with tears, when there was a knock at 
the door, and all the faces beamed with glad 
expectation. 

It was Robert. This was the time of day 
when he knew Miss Fennimore could best 
tolerate him, and he seldom failed to make 
his appearance on his way down-stairs, the 
only one of the privileged race who was a 
wonted object on this side the baize door. 
Phoebe thought he looked more cheerful, anil 
indeed gravity could hardly have withstood 
Bertha’s face, ns she gave a mischievous tweak 
to his hair behind, under color of putting her 
arm round his neck. 

“ Well, Curlylocks, how much mischief did 
you do yesterday ? ” 

“I’d no spirits for mischief,” she answered 
with mock • pitifulness, twinkling up her eyes, 
and rubbing them with her knuckles ns if 
she were crying. “ You barbarous wretch, 
taking Phoebe to feast on strawberries and 
cream with Miss Charlecote, and leaving poor 
me to poke in that stupid drawing-room with 
nothing to do but to count the scallops of 
mamma’s flounce 1 ” 

“ It is your turn. Will Miss Fennimore 
kindly let you have a walk with me this even¬ 
ing?” 

“ And me ? ” said Maria. 

“ You, of course. May I come for them at 
five o’clock? ” 

“ I can hardly tell what to say about Maria. 
I do not like to disappoint her, but she knows 
that nothing displeases me so much ns that 
ill-mannered habit of giggling,” said Miss 
Fennimore, not without concern. Merciful 
as to Maria’s attainments, she was strict as to 
her manners, and was striving to teach her 
self-restraint enough to be unobtrusive. 

Poor Maria’s eyes were glassy with tears, 
her chest heaved with sobs, and she broke 
out, “ Oh, pray, Miss Fennimore, oh, pray! ” 
while all the others interceded for her; afid 
Bertha, well knowing that it was all her fault, 
avoided the humiliation of a confession, by 
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the apparent generosity of exclaiming, “ Take 
us both lo-morrow instead, Robin !’’ 

Robert’s journey was, however, fixed for 
that day, and on tliis plea, license was given 
for the walk. Phoebe smiled congratulation, 
but Mario wns slow in cheering up, and when, 
on returning to the schoolroom, the three 
sisters were left alone together for a few mo¬ 
ments, she pressed up to Phoebe’s side, and 
snid “ Phoebe, I’ve not said my prayers. l)o 
you think any thing will happen to me ? ” 

Her awfully mysterious tone set Bertha 
laughing. “ Yes, Maria, all the cows in the 
park will run at you,” she wns beginning, 
when the grave rebuke of Phoebe’s eyes cut 
her short. 

“How was it, dear?” asked Phoebe, ten¬ 
derly fondling her sister. 

“ I was so sleepy, and Bertha would blow 
soap hubbies in her hands while we were 
washing, and then Miss Fennimore came, and 
I’ve been naughty now, and I know I shall 
go on, and then Robin wont take me.” 

“ I will ask Miss Fennimore to let you go 
to your room, dearest,” said Phoebe. “ You 
must not plav again in dressing time, for there’s 
nothing so sail as to miss our prayers. You 
are a good girl to care so much. Had you 
time for yours, Bertha ? ” 

“Oil, plenty!” with a toss of her curly 
head. “ 1 don’t take ages about things, like 
Maria.” 

“ Prayers cannot be hurried,” said Phoebe, 
looking distressed, and she was about to re¬ 
mind Bertha to whom she spoke in prayer, 
when the child cut her short by the exclama¬ 
tion, “ Nonsense, Maria, about being naughty. 
Y’ou know I always make you laugh when I 
please, and that has more to do with it than 
saving your prayers, I fancy.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Phoebe, very sadly, “ if you 
hod snid yours more in earnest, my poor 
-Berllni, you would either not have made 
Maria laugh, or would not have left her to 
bear all the blame.” 

” Why do you call me poor?” exclaimed 
Bertha, stretching out her foot with a hulf- 
oflended, half-diverted look. 

“ Because I wish so much Hint you knew 
better, or that I could help you better,” snid 
Phaehe, gently. 

• There Miss Fennimore entered, displeased 
at the English sounds, and at finding them 
nil, ns she thought, loitering. Phuche ex¬ 
plained Maria’s omission, and Miss Fenuimore 


allowed her five minutes in her own room, 
saying that this must not become a precedent, 
though she did not wish to oppress her con¬ 
science. 

Berthn’s eyes glittered with a certain tri¬ 
umph, as she saw that Miss Fennimore was 
of her mind, and anticipated no consequences 
from the neglect, but only made the conces¬ 
sion as to n superstition. Without disbelief, 
tbe child trained only to reason, and quick to 
detect fallacy, wns blind to all that was not 
material. And how was the spiritual to be 
brought before her? 

Phoebe might well sigh ns she sat down to 
her abstract of Schlegel’s Lectures. “ If any 
one would but tench them,” she thought; 
“ but there is no time at all, and I myself do 
not know half so much of those things ns one 
of Miss Chnrlecole’s lowest classes.” 

Phoebe was a little mistaken. An earnest 
mind taught how to learn, with access to the 
Bible nod Prayer-Book, could gain more from 
these fountain-beads than any external teach¬ 
ing could impart; and she could carry her 
difficulties to Robert.' Still it was out of her 
power to assist her sisters. Surveillance and 
driving absolutely left no space free from Miss 
Fennimore’s requirements; and all that there 
wns to train those young ones in faith, was 
the manner in which it lived and worked in 
her. Nor of ibis effect eoald she be con¬ 
scious. 

As fo dreams or repining, or even listening 
to her hopes and fears for her project of 
pleasure, they were excluded bv the concen¬ 
trated attention that Miss Feiminiore’s system 
enforced. Time and capacity were so touch 
on the stretch, that the hahit of doing what 
she was doing, and nothing else, had become 
second nature to the docile mid duLious girl; 
nml she had become little sensible to inter¬ 
ruptions so she went on with her German, 
her Greek, and her algebra, scarcely hearing 
the repetitions of the lessons, or the counting 
ns Miss Fennimore presided over Maria’s 
practice, a hit of drudgery detested by the 
governess, hut necessarily persevered in, for 
Maria loved music, and had just voice and 
ear sufficient to render this single accomplish¬ 
ment not hopeless,'.'hut a certain want of 
power of sustained /effort made her always 
break down at llierhioment site seemed to be 
doing best. Former governesses Imd lost 
patience, but Miss Fennimore bad early given 
up the case, and never scolded her for her 
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allures; she trinde her attempt less, and she 
was improving more, and shedding fewer 
tears than under an}' former dynasty. Even 
a stern dominion is better for the subjects 
than an uncertain and weak one; regularity 
gives a sense of reliance, and constant occu¬ 
pation leaves so little time for being naughty 
that Bertha herself was geiting into training, 
and on the present day her lessons were ex¬ 
emplary, always with a view,to the promised 
walk with her brother, one of the greatest 
pleasures ever enjoyed by the denizens of the 
west wing. 

Phoebe's pleasure was less certain, and less 
dependent on her merits, yet it invigorated 
her efforts to do all she had to do with nil 
her might, even into the statement of the 
pros and cons of customs and free trade, 
which she was required to produce ns her 
morning’s exercise. In the midst, her ear 
detected the sound of wheels, and her heart 
throbbed in the conviction that it was Miss 
Charlecote’s pony carriage; nay, she found 
her pen had indited “ Kobin would be so 
glad,” instead of “revenue to the govern¬ 
ment,” and while scratching the words out 
beyond all legibility, she blamed herself for 
betraying such want of self-command. 

No summons came, no tidings, the wheels 
went away; her heart sank, and her spirit 
revolted against an unfeeling, unutterably 
wearisome captivity, but it was only a mo¬ 
ment’s fluttering against the liars, the tears 
were driven back with the thought, “ After all 
the decision is guided from above. If I stay 
at home, it jnust be best for me. Let me try 
to be good 1 ” and she forced her mind back 
to her exports and her customs. It was such 
discipline ns few girls could have exercised, 
but the conscientious effort was no small as¬ 
sistance in being resigned; and in the pre¬ 
cious minutes granted in which to prepare 
herself for dinner, she found it the less hard 
task to part with her anticipations qf delight 
and brace herself to quiet, contented duty. 

The meal was beginning when, with a very 
wide expansion of the door, appeared a short, 
consequential-looking personage, of such 
plump, rounded proportions, that she seemed 
ready to hurst out of her riding habit, and of 
a broad, complacent visage, somewhat over¬ 
blooming. It was Miss Fulmort, the eldest 
of the family, a young lady just past thirty, 
a very awful distance from the schoolroom 
party, to whom she nodded with good-natured 


condescension, saying: “Ah! I thought I 
should find you at dinner, I’m come for some¬ 
thing to sustain nature. The riding parly 
are determined to have me with them, and 
they wont wait for luncheon. Thank you, 
yes, a piece of mutton, if there were any un¬ 
der side. How it reminds me of old times. 
I used so to look forward to never seeing a 
loin of mutton again.” 

“ As your chief ambition ? ” said Miss Fen- 
nimore, who, governess as she was, could not 
help being a little satirical, especially when 
Bertha’s eyes twinkled responsively. 

“ One does get so tired of mutton ond rice 
pudding," answered the less observant Miss 
Fulmort, who was but dimly conscious of any 
one’s existence save her own, and could not 
have credited a governess, laughing at her; 
“ but really this is not so bad after all for a 
change; and some pale ale. You don’t mean 
that you exist without pale ale? ” 

“ "VVe all drink water by preference,” said 
Miss Fennimore. 

“ Indeed 1 Miss Watson, our governess, 
never drank any thing but claret, and she al¬ 
ways had little pates, or fish, or something, 
because she said her appetite was to be con¬ 
sulted, she was so delicate. She was very 
thin, I know, and what a figure you have, 
Phoebe 1 I suppose that is water drinking. 
Bridger did say it would reduce me to leave 
off pale ale, but I can’t get on without it, I 
get so horridly low. Don’t you think that’s 
a sign, Miss Fennimore ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, a sign of what ? ” 

“ That one can’t go on without it. Miss 
Charlecote said she thought it was all consti¬ 
tution whether one is stout or not, and that 
nothing made much difference, when I asked 
her about German wines.” 

“O Augusta! has Miss Charlecote been 
here this morning ? ” exclaimed Phoebe. 

“ Yes; she came at twelve o’clock, and 
there was I actually pinned down to entertain 
her, for mamma was not come down. So I 
asked her about those light foreign wines, 
and whether they do really make one thin¬ 
ner ; you know one always has them at her 
house.” 

“Did mamma see her?” asked poor 
Phoebe, anxiously. 

“Oh yes, she was bent upon it. It was 
something about you. Oh I she wants to 
take you to stay with her in that horrible 
hole of hers in the city—very odd of her. 
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What do you advise me to do, Miss Fenni¬ 
more P do you think those foreign wines 
would bring me down a little, or that they 
would make me low and sinking.” 

“ Really, I have no experience on the sub¬ 
ject !” said Miss Fennimore, loftily. 

“ What did mamma say P ” was poor 
Phoebe’s almost breathless question. 

“ Oh! it makes no difference to mamma,” 
Phoebe’s heart' bounded, but Augusta went 
on: “ she always has her soda water, you 
know, but, of course, I should take a hamper 
from Bass. I hate being unprovided.” 

“But about my going to London ? ” humbly 
murmured Phoebe. 

“ What did she say P ” considered the elder 
sister aloud. “ I don’t know, Pm sure. I 
was not attending—the heat does make one 
so sleepy—but I know we all wondered she 
should want you at your age. You know 
some people take a spoonful of vinegar to fine 
themselves down, and some of those wines 
are very acid,” she continued, pressing on 
with her great subject of consultation. 

“ If it be an object with you, Miss Fulmort, 
I should recommend the vinegar,” said Miss 
Fennimore. “ There is nothing like doing a 
thing outright!” 

“ And, oh 1 how glorious it would be to see 
her taking it 1 ” whispered Bertha into Phoebe’s 
ear, unheard by Augusta, who, in her satisfied 
stolidity, was declaring, “ No, I could not un¬ 
dertake that. I am the worst person in the 
world for taking any thing.disagreeable.” 

And having completed her meal, which she 
had contrived to make out of the heart of the 
joint, leaving the others little but fat, she 
walked off to her ride, believing that she had 
done a gracious and condescending action in 
making conversation with her inferiors of the 
west wing. 

Yet Augusta Fulmort might have been 
good for something, if her mind and her af¬ 
fections had not lain fallow ever since she es¬ 
caped from a series of governesses who taught 
her self-indulgence by example. 

“ I wonder what mamma said! ” exclaimed 
'Phoebe, in her strong craving for sympathy in 
her suspense. 

“ I am sorry the subject has been brought 
forward, if it is to unsettle you, Phoebe,” said 
Miss Fennimore, not unkindly. “I regret 
your being twice disappointed; but, if your 
mother should refer it to me, ns I make no 


doubt she will, I should 'say that it would be 
a great pity to break up our course of 
studies.” 

“ It would only be for a little while,” sighed 
Phoebe, “ and Miss Charlecote is to show me 
all the museums. I should see more with 
her than ever I shall-when I am come out; 
and I should he with Robert.” 

“ I intended asking permission to take you 
through a systematic course of lectures and 
specimens when the family are next in town,” 
said Miss Fennimore. “ Ordinary, desultory 
sight-seeing leaves few impressions; and 
though Miss Charlecote is a superior person, 
her mind is not of a sufficiently scientific turn 
to make her fully able to direct you. I shall 
trust to your good sense, Phoebe, for again 
submitting to defer the pleasure till it can be 
enhanced.” 

Good sense had a task imposed on it for 
which it was quite inadequate; but there was 
something else in Phoebe which could do the 
work better than her unconvinced reason. 
Even had she been sure of the expediency of 
being condemned to the schoolroom, no good 
sense would have brought that resolute smile, 
or driven back the dew in her eyes, or enabled 
her voice to 6ny, with Buck sweet meekness, 
“ Very well, Miss Fennimore; I dare say it 
may be rignt.” 

Mi68 Fennimore was far more concerned 
than if the submission had been grudging; 
She debated with herself whether she should 
consider her resolution irrevocable. 

Ten minutes were allowed after dinner in 
the parterre, and these could only be spent 
under the laurel hedge; the sun was far too 
hot everywhere else. Phoebe had here no 
lack of sympathy, but lmd to restrain Bertha; 
who, with angry gestures, was pronouncing 
the governess n horrid, cross patch, and de¬ 
claring that no girls ever were used as they 
were; while Maria observed that if Phoebe 
went to London, she must gp too. 

“ We shall all go some'day,” said Phoebe, 
cheerfully, “ and w shall enjoy it all the 
more if we are good now. Ne.ver mind, Ber¬ 
tha, we shall have some nice walks.” 

“ Yes, all bothered with botany,” muttered 
Bertha. 

“ I thought, at least, you would be glad of 
me,” said Phoebe, smiling; “ you who stay at 
home.” 

“ To be sure I am,” said Bertha; “ but it is 
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such a shame! I shall tell Robin, and he’ll 
say so too. I shall tell him you nearly 
cried! ” 

“ Don’t vex Robin,” said Phoebe. “When 
you go out you should set yourself to tell him 
pleasant things.” 

“ So I’m to tell him you wouldn’t go on 
any account. You like your political economy 
much too well! ” 

“ Suppose you say nothing about it,” said 
Phoebe. “ Make yourself merry with him. 
That’s what you’ve got to do. lie takes you 
out to entertain you, not to worry about griev¬ 
ances.” 

“Do you never talk about grievances?” 
asked Bertha, twinkling up her eyes. 

Phoebe hesitated. “ Not my own,” she said, 
“ because I have not got any.” 

“ Has Robert, then ?” asked Bertha. 

“ Nobody has grievances who is out of the 
schoolroom,” opined Maria; and ns she ut¬ 
tered this profound sentiment the tinkle of 
Miss Fennimore’s little bell warned the sis¬ 
ters to return to the studies which in the heat 
of summer were pursued in the afternoon, 
that the walk might, be taken in the cool of 
the evening. Reading aloud, drawing, and 
sensible plain needlework, were the avoca¬ 
tions till it was time to learn the morrow’s 
lessons. Phoebe being beyond this latter 
work, drew on, and in the intervals of helping 
Maria with her geography, had lime to pre¬ 
pare a bright face, to make Robert think 
lightly of her disappointment, and not reckon 
it as another act of tyranny. 

When he opened the door, however, there 
was that in his looks which made her spirits 
leap up like an elastic spring, and his “ Well, 
Phoebe! ” was almost triumphant. 

“ Is it— am I—” was all she could say. 

“ Has no one thought it worth while to tell 
you ? ” 

“Don’t you know,” interposed Bertha, 
“ you on the other side the red baize door 
might be all married, or dead and buried, for 
aught we should hear. But is Phoebe to 
go?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” asked Phoebe, afraid yet 
to hope. 

; “ Yes. My father heard the invitation, 
and said that you were a good girl, and de¬ 
served a holiday.” 

Commendation from that quarter was so 
rare,' that excess of gladness made Phoebe 


cast down her eyes and color intensely, a 
little oppressed by the victory over her gov¬ 
erness. But Miss Fennimore spoke warmly: 
“He cannot think her more deserving than I 
do. I am rejoiced not to have been con¬ 
sulted, for I could hardly have borne to inflict 
such a mortification on her, though these in¬ 
terruptions are contrary to my views. As it 
is, Phoebe, my dear, I wish you joy.” 

“ Thank you,” Phoebe managed to say, 
while the happy tears fairly started. In that 
chilly land, the least approach to tenderness 
was like the gleam in which the hardy wood¬ 
bine leaflets unfold to sun themselves. 

Thankful for small mercies, thoughtRobert, 
looking at her with fond pity; but at least 
the dear child will have one fortnight of a 
more genial atmosphere, and soon, may be, 
I shall transplant her to be Lucilla’s dar¬ 
ling as mine, free from task-work, and doing 
the labors of love for which she is made. 

He was quite in spirits, and able to reply 
in kind to the freaks and jokes of his little 
sister, as she started, spinning round him like 
a humming-top, and singing— 

“ Will you go to the wood, Robin a Bobbin ? " 

giving safe vent to an ebullition of spirits that 
must last her a good while, poor little maiden. 

Phoebe took a sober walk with Miss Fenni¬ 
more, receiving advice on methodically jour¬ 
nalizing what she might see, and on the 
scheme of employments which might prevent 
her visit from being waste of time. The 
others would have resented the interference 
with the holiday, but Phoebe, though a little 
sorry to find that tasks were not to be oil her 
mind, was too grateful for Miss Fennimore’s 
cordial consent, to entertain any thought ex¬ 
cept of obedience to the best of her power. 

Miss Fennimore was politely summoned to 
Mrs. Fulmort’s dressing-room for the official 
communication; but this day was no excep¬ 
tion to the general custom, that the red baize 
door was not passed by the young ladies until 
their evening appearance in the drawing-room. 
Then the trio descended, all alike in white 
muslin, made high, and green sashes—a dress 
carefully distinguishing Phoebe as not intro¬ 
duced, but very becoming to her, with the 
simple folds and little net ruche, suiting 
admirably the tall, rounded slenderness of 
her shape, her long neck and short, childish 
contour |of face, where now smiled a joy of 
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anticipation almost inappreciable to those who 
know not what it is to spend day after day 
with nothing particular to look forward to. 

Very grand was the drawing-room, all am¬ 
ber-colored with satin-wood, satin and gold, 
and with every thing useless and costly en¬ 
cumbering tables that looked as if nothing 
could ever be done upon them. Such a room 
inspired a sense of being in company, and it 
was no wonder that Mrs. Fulmort and her 
two elder daughters swept in, in as decidedly 
procession style ns if they had formed part of 
a train of twenty. 

The star that bestowed three female sov¬ 
ereigns to Europe seemed to have had the 
like influence on Hiltonbury parish, since 
both its squires were heiresses. Miss Mer- 
vyn would have been a happier woman had 
she married a plain, country gentleman like 
those of her own stock, instead of giving a 
county position to a man of lower origin and 
enormous monied wealth. To live up to the 
claims of that wealth had been her business 
ever since, and health and enjoyment had 
been so completely sacrificed to it, that for 
many years past the greater part of her time 
was spent in resting and making herself up 
for her nppearance in the evening, or to con¬ 
duct her elder daughters to their gayeties. 
Faded and tallowy in complexion, so as to be 
almost ghastly in her blue brocade and heavy 
gold ornaments, she reclined languidly on a 
large easy chair, saying, with half-closed eyes— 

“ Well, Phoebe, Miss Fennimore has told 
you of Miss Charlecote’s invitation ? ” 

“ Yes, mamma. I am very, very much 
obliged 1 ” 

“ You know you are not to fancy yourself 
come out,” said Juliana, the second sister, who 
had a good, tall figure, and features and com¬ 
plexion not far from beauty, but marred by a 
certain shrewish tone and air. 

“Oh, no,” answered Phoebe; “but with 
Miss Chnrlecote that will make no difference.” 

“ Probably not,” said Juliana, “for of course, 
you will sec nobody but a set of old maids, 
and clergymen and their wives.” 

■ “ She need not go far for old maids,” whis¬ 
pered Bertha to Maria. 

“ Pray, in which class do you reckon the 
Sandbrooks ? ” Said Phoebe, smiling, “ for she 
chiefly goes to meet them.” 

“ She may go I” said Juliana, scornfully, 
“but Lucilla Sandbrook is far past attending 
io lifer.” 


“I wonder whether the Charterises will 
take any notice of Phoebe ? ” exclaimed Au¬ 
gusta. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Fulmort, waking 
slowly to another idea, “ I will teil Boodle to 
talk to—what’s your maid’s name—about your 
dresses." 

“ O mamma 1 ” interposed Juliana, “ it will 
be only poking about the exhibitions with 
Miss Charlecote. You may have that plaid 
silk of mine, that I was going to have worn 
out in Germany, half price for her.” 

Bertha fairly made a little stamp at Juli¬ 
ana, and clenched her fist. 

If Phoebe dreaded any thing in the way of 
dress it was Juliana's half price. 

“ My dear, your papa would not like her not 
to be well fitted out,” said her mother, “ and 
Honora Charlecote always has such handsome 
things. I wish Boodle could put mine on like 
hers.” 

“ Oh, very well 1 ” said Juliana, rather of¬ 
fended. “ Only it should be understood what 
is to be done if the Charterises ask her to any 
of their parties. There will be such mistakes 
and confusion if she meets any one we know 
and you particularly objected to having her 
brought forward.” 

Phoebe’s eye was a little startled, and Ber¬ 
tha set her front teeth together on edge, and 
looked viciously at Juliana. 

“ My dear, Honora Charlecote never goes 
out,” said Mrs. Fulmort. 

“ If she should, you understand, Phoebe,” 
said Juliana. 

Coffee came in at the moment, and Augusta 
criticised the strength of it, which made a 
diversion, during which Bertha slipped out of 
the room, with a face replete with mischiev¬ 
ous exultation. 

“ Are not you going to play to-night, my 
dears ? ’’ asked Mrs. Fulmort. “ What was 
that duet I heard you practising ? ” 

“ Come, Juliana,” said the elder sister, “ I 
meant to go over it again, I am not satisfied 
with my part.” 

“I have to write a note,” said Juliana, 
moving off to another table; whereupon 
Phoebe ventured to propose herself as a sub¬ 
stitute, and was accepted. 

Maria sat entranced with her mouth open, 
and presently, Mrs. Fulmort looked up from 
a kind of doze to ask who was playing. For 
some moments she had no' answer; Maria 
was too much awed for speech in the draw- 
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ing-rootn, and though Bertha had come back, 
she had her back to her mother, and did not 
hear. Mrs. Fulmort exerted herself to sit up 
and turn her head. 

“ Was that Phoebe! ” she said. “ You have 
a clear good touch, my dear, as they used to 
say I had, when I was at school at Bath. 
Play another of your pieces, my dear.” 

“ I am ready now, Augusta,” said Juliana, 
advancing. 

Little girls were not allowed at the piano 
when officers might he coming in from the 
dining-room, so Maria’s face became vacant 
again, for Juliana’s music awoke no echoes 
within her. 

Phoebe beckoned her to a remote ottoman, 
a receptacle for the newspapers of the week, 
and kept her turning over the Illustrated 
News, an unfailing resource with her,, but 
powerless to occupy Bertha after the first 
Saturday; and Bertha, turning a deaf ear to 
the assurance that there was something very 
entertaining about a tiger hunt, stood, solely 
occupied by eying Juliana. 

Was she studying “ come out ” life, as she 
watched her sisters surrounded by the gen¬ 
tlemen who presently herded round the 
piano ? 

It was nearly the moment when the young 
ones were bound to withdraw, when Mervyn, 
coming hastily up to their ottoman, had almost 
stumbled over Maria’s foot. 

“ Beg pardon. Oh, it was only you! What 
a cow it is 1 ” said he, tossing over the pa¬ 
pers. 

“ What are you looking for, Mervyn ? ” 
asked Phoebe. 

“An advertisement— Bell’s Life for the 
3rd. That rascal, Mears, must have taken 
it.” 

She found it for him, and likewise the ad¬ 
vertisement, which he, missing once, was giv¬ 
ing up in despair. 

“ I say,” he observed, while she was Search¬ 
ing, “ so you are to chip the shell.” 

“ Pm only going to London, Pm not com¬ 
ing out.” 

“ Gammon ! ” he said, with an odd wink. 
“ You need never go in again, like the what’s 
his name in the fairy tale, or you are a sillier 
child than I take you for. They ”—nodding 
at the piano—" are getting a terrible pair of 
old cats, and we want something young and 
pretty about.” 

.With this unusual^ compliment, Phoebe, 


seeing the way clear- to the' door, rose to de¬ 
part, most reluctantly followed by Bertha, 
and more willingly by Maria, who began the 
moment they were in the hall— 

“ Phoebe, why do they get a couple of terri¬ 
ble old cats ? I don’t like them; I shall be 
afraid.” 

“ Mervyn didn’t mean—” began, perplexed 
Phoebe, cut short by Bertha’s boisterous 
laughter. “O Maria, what a goose you are! 
You’ll be the death of me some day! Why, 
Juliana and Augusta are the cats themselves, 
Oh, dear! I wanted to kiss Mervyn for saying 
so. Oh! wasn’t it fun? and now, Maria—- 
oh 1 if I could have stayed a moment longer.” 

“ Bertha, Bertha, not such a noise in the' 
hall. Come, Maria, mind you must not tell- 
anybody. Bertha, come,” expostulated Phoebe,’ 
trying to drag her sister to the red baize 
door; but Bertha stood, bending nearly 
double, exaggerating the helplessness of her 
paroxysms of laughter. ;< 

“ Well, at least the cat will have something 
to scratch her,” she gasped out. “ Oh, I did 
so wont to stay and see! ” . 

“ Have you beeri playing any tricks ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Phoebe, with consternation, as Ber¬ 
tha’s deportment recurred to her. 

“Tricks?—I couldn’t help it. Oh, listed,■ 
Phoebe! ” cried Bertha, with her wicked look/ 
of triumph. “ I brought home such a lovely’ 
sting-nettle for Miss Fennimore’s peacock 
caterpillar; and When I heard how kind dead 
Juliana was to you, about your visit to Lon- 
( don, I thought she really must have it for a 
reward; so I ran away, and slyly tucked it 
into her bouquet, and I did so hope she would 
take it up to fiddle with when the gentlemen/ 
talk to her,” said the elf, with an irresistibly 
comic imitation of Juliana’s manner towards 
gentlemen. 

“ Bertha, this is beyond—” began Phoebe. 

“ Didn’t you' sting your fingers ? ” asked 
Maria. j 

Bertha stuck out her fat, pink paws, embel¬ 
lished with sundry white lumps. “All please 
ure,” said she, “thinking of the jump Juliana 
will give, and how nicely it serves her.” j 
Phoebe was already on her way back to the' 
drawing-rooms, Bertha . sprang after, but ; in 
vain. Never Would she have risked the sue- 
cess of her trick, could'she have guessed that 
Phoebe would have.'the temerity to; return/to 
the company! 1 ' ; 1 

Phoebe glided in without waiting for the 
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Bense of awkwardness, though she knew she 
should have to cross the whole room, and she 
durst not ask any one to bring the dangerous 
bouquet to her—not even Robert—he must 
not be stung in her service. 

Site met her mother’s astonished eye as she 
threaded her way ,• she wound round a group 
of gentlemen, and spied the article of which 
she was in quest, where Juliana had laid it 
down with her gloves on going to the piano. 
Actually she had it! She had seized it un¬ 
perceived 1 Good little thief, it was a most 
innocent robbery; she crept away with a 
sense of guilt and desire to elude observa¬ 
tion, positively starting when she encountered 
her father’s portly figure in the ante-room. 
. He stopped her with “ Going to bed, eh ? So 
Miss Chnrlecote has taken a fancy to you,lias 
slieP It does you credit. What shall you 
want for the journey ? ” 

“ Boodle is going to see,” began Phoebe, 
but he interrupted. 

“ Will fifty do P I will have my daughters 
well turned out. All to be spent upon your¬ 
self, mind. Why, you’ve not a bit of jewellery 
on ! Have you a watch P ” 

“ No, papa." 

“Robert shall choose one for you then. 
Come to my room any time for the cash; and 
if Miss Chnrlecote takes you anywhere among 
her set—good connections she has—and you 
want to be rigged out extra, send me in the 
bill—any thing rather than be shabby.” 

“ Thank you, papa i Then, if I am asked 
out anywhere, may I go P ” 

“ Why,what does the child mean? Any¬ 
where that Miss Charlecote likes to take you, 
of course.” 


“ Only because I am not come out.” 

“ Stuff about coming out! I don’t like my 
girls to be shy and backward. They’ve a 
right to show themselves anywhere; and you 
should be going out with us now, but some¬ 
how your poor mother doesn’t like the trouble 
of such a lot of girls.' So don’t be shy, but 
make the most of yourself, for you wont 
meet many better endowed, nor more highly 
accomplished. Good-night, and enjoy your¬ 
self.” 

Palpitating with wonder and pleasure, 
Phoebe escaped. Such permission, overriding 
all Juliana’s injunctions, was worth a few net¬ 
tle stings and a great fright: for Phoebe was 
not philosopher enough, in spite of Miss Fen- 
nimore—ay, and of Robert—not to have a 
keen desire to see a great party. 

Her delay lmd so much convinced the sis¬ 
ters that her expedition had had some fear¬ 
ful consequences, that Maria was already 
crying lest dear Phoebe should be in disgrace: 
and Bertha had seated herself on the balus¬ 
ters, debating with herself whether, if Phoebe 
were suspected of the trick (a likely story) 
and condemned to lose her visit to London, 
she would confess herself the guilty person. 

And when Phoebe came back, loo • much 
overcome with delight to do any thing but 
communicate papa’s goodness, ond rejoice in 
the unlimited power of making presents, Ber¬ 
tha triumphantly insisted on her confessing 
that it had been a capital thing that the net¬ 
tles were in Juliana’s nosegay! 

Phoebe shook her head; too happy to scold, 
too humble to draw the moral that the surest 
way to gratification is to remove the thorns 
from the path of others. 
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From The National Magazine. 
“I PUBLISH THE BANNS OF MARKIAGE.” 

BY SB. BOHAN, F. S. A. 

A Christmas-week in a nobleman’s mansion 
in the country, where the hearts are as large 
as the house, and the general arrangements, 
like the French landlord’s wine, “ leave you 
nothing to hope for,” is generally a taste of a 
winter-paradise, which is not awarded to every¬ 
body, but which is highly appreciated by those 
who are permitted to enjoy it. 

Well, here is a fine old English mansion, 
Whose very bricks bear a rosy hue of good 
living and sound port. Every window flings 
back the light poured down by a bright win¬ 
ter sun, and looks like an eye beaming with 
refined, yet frolicsome, jollity. Within there 
is a holiday party,—a whole score or so of 
gentlemen and ladies of various ages, with no 
real care to weigh upon the eyelids of any 
one of them. To do the ladies justice, they 
look ns happy, and bright-minded, and bril¬ 
liant-tempered, as ladies invariably look,— 
when they have nothing to cross them. On 
the other hand, some dire calamity seems to 
depress the whole body of gentleman; and 
had they been gazing at an earthquake they 
might have looked more moved, hut they 
could not have felt more disgusted. The 
truth is, that they had good cause for being 
cast down, and full of spleen, and of general 
dissatisfaction at things as they were. From 
the host, Sir Edward Moulstang, to the young¬ 
est guest there,—a white-cravated lad from 
Eton,—they were mighty hunters, and frost 
had set in! To men whose happiness is 
measured by “ runs,” a frost in a hunting 
country is desolation; nay, the abomination 
of desolation. To them “country” means 
foxes in plenty, hounds that know their busi¬ 
ness, huntsmen and whips to match, a good 
“ mount,” n district where the covers do not 
lie too close, and open weather. These are at 
once the essentials of their existence, and the 
terms on which they consent to live. If the 
weather be not open, their bowl of human 
happiness gets unpleasantly cracked. In 
their despair they approach to something 
like blasphemy. The rector, who has break¬ 
fasted tit the hall, has a fine opportunity of 
delivering to his impatient hearers n homily 
on the beauty of willing submission; but, un¬ 
fortunately. the reverend gentleman “ hunts,” 
and, naturally, he rails at the climate as ir¬ 


reverently as any of them. Poor creatures I 
the satisfying philosophy of Peter Bell was 
not their rich inheritance. To them a field 
was not a field, hut the men, hounds, and 
horses that stood in it, or scampered over it 
under the influences of an ill smell, and the 
enthusiasm of notliing-elsc-to-do-ativeness. 

The unhappy gentlemen in question had 
left the breakfast-room. They were now as¬ 
sembled in the spacious and richly furnished 
hall, to which immediate access was lmd by 
those who ascended the broad flight of steps 
between it and a garden, now covered by 
snow. They stood in groups, like the Giron- 
dins just previous to being led to execution. 
The resemblance was founded, perhaps, on the 
settled conviction of both parties, that there 
was nothing now in the world worth living 
for. Standing, sitting, lounging in easy-chairs, 
reclining on couches, gazing into the huge 
fire, staring blankly at the snow, or looking 
into books which they no more read than Cor¬ 
reggio’s Magdalen read the volume given her 
by the pninter j n settled, sturdy, solid dis¬ 
content filled every heart to bitterness, ren¬ 
dered plain features additionally ugly, and 
converted the handsome and the jolly into 
people of a very ordinary and unnmiulile, cast. 
There was not one there who in place of feel¬ 
ing, if not of singing, hymns of praise to the 
Creator of all the bright wintry grandeur 
without, did not express his disgust or fling 
his little shaft of blasphemy, or growl his dis¬ 
content at the check given hy the frost to his 
favorite sport; and yet they had other means 
of killing their great adversary—Time—or 
of improving themselves. There was shoot¬ 
ing, skating, walking; and there was a li¬ 
brary, with a billiard and smoking-room with- 
in-doors. But, you see, they had, one mid all; 
set their hearts upon a “ famous run; ” and 
in affairs of the heart of that sort, English 
gentlemen-sportsmen can with difficulty bear 
up against unexpected disappointment. 

When I say that all gave audible token of 
their grief or their disgust, I must notify one 
exception, in the person of young Maurice 
Redgrave. He was a tall, handsome, gentle¬ 
man-like fellow, a younger son of a younger 
6on—not half so rich as Sir Edward’s aristo¬ 
cratic-looking groom-of-lhe-chamhers. Eight 
months out of the twelve he lived with his 
uncle, the baronet, to whom his knowledge of 
horses was offirstrate importance. The other 
four he was erratic. Often he was with the 
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Marquis of Claysoyle, brooking in horses for 
his lordship, transacting a world of secretary 
work for the marchioness, or looking espe¬ 
cially after the two ponies of Lady Dora Bel- 
ville,—the only child of this illustrious pair, 
and a sort of cousin, that is, a cousin of several 
removes, to the head of the family; butacousin, 
ns busy people said, not nearly so far removed 
from Lady Dora herself. When Maurice was 
not acting as master of the horse to this noble 
household he played the part of a man about 
town. During fourteen hours of the day he 
was n portion of that tremendous institution 
called “ Society.” After 1 midnight, the gold 
carriage changed to the pumpkin, and Maurice 
slept at his “lodgings”—a back-room in St. 
Alban’s Court. “ He’s as idle ns the wind,” is 
an expression which does hut scanty justice to 
wlrnt is always more or less busy, and never 
altogether at rest. It was often applied to 
Maurice, but with equal unfairness. He was 
a barrister, but had never buried his auburn 

rls within a wig; and he had no ambition 
to become a Chancellor, even of the duchy 
of Lancaster ; but idle he never was. _ I have 
Been him stand of a Sunday morning, between 
breakfast and church-lime, when no one else 
Was to he seen doing any thing, and for a 
whole hour he has busied himself in dinging 
stones from the flight of steps in front of the 
house in the direction of the great cedar in the 
field beyond the lawn. I forget the distance; 
it was something very great, and it was the 
ambition of Maurice to send a stone clear 
over that lofty cedar. On one occasion, when 
he had succeeded in accomplishing this feat 
about thirty limes within the hour, the hand¬ 
some, simple-minded, busy fellow went to 
church, through the stables, iti the most com¬ 
placently happy frame of mind that can be 
conceived. 

And now on this morning of general disap¬ 
pointment to a hunting host and his hunting 
visitors, Maurice, blank and dreamy as he 
looked, gave no expression to any feelings of 
wrath against the snow or the frost, or the 
Sender of them. He confinedjhimselffo mak¬ 
ing “ comments on the expletives which issued 
from the full and indignant bosoms of others.” 
to nil he applied some soothing rejoinder, 
which was generally received with remonstra- 
tivc growls. He hnd hardest work with the 
parson,—an apostolic man, who lived in a 
Swiss cottage, had a thousand a-yenr, and 
thought self-denial a duty in others. But even 


the liveliness of the sporting clergyman wag 
toned down by the quiet, if not satisfied, re¬ 
marks which Maurice made upon the weather 

“ It will all be right at last, if you will 
only occupy yourselves and- have patience,” 
said Maurice. 

“ Hear him 1 ” exclaimed the rector. “ If I 
write three sermons a week, and wait long 
enough, I shall feel the sun warm in May, 
and not think the time of wailing a weary 
one.” 

“ Certainly,” rejoined Maurice; “ I recom¬ 
mend to every gentleman an object. It’s 
worth while living to experience the warmth 
of May, even though fox-hunting he then 
over. If the frost last six weeks, as is likely 
enough, they will appear all the shorter if 
you will only fill up the time by useful pur¬ 
suits.” 

“There is nothing either useful or agree¬ 
able at tips time of the year hut fox-hunting,” 
snid Fred Moultsang, the baronet’s eldest son. 
“ Upon my soul,” added the young heir, “ this 
is not a country to live in ; you can’t depend 
upon the climate, you see. I don’t wonder 
the Claysoyles are gone to Italy. I have a 
great mind to follow them. They say you 
can hunt hag-foxes, at all events, all the year 
round there. Wlrnt do you say, Maurice, to 
joining us p You may find an object there. 
Dora Belville may not have ponies to look 
after, hut yon might break n brace of mules 
for her. Will you come ? Can you overcome 
mules? ” 

“ I think so,” said Maurice, with a quiet 
smile,—he knew his Cousin Fred to he as ob¬ 
stinate as any mule that ever trotted, or re¬ 
fused to trot. “But I am-not able tone- 
company you to Italy. I start to-night for 
Mecklenburg.” 

“For tlie Antipodes!” cried Sir, Edward. 
“ Why, Maurice, what takes you to Mecklen¬ 
burg P ” 

“ Well,” replied the younger son of a 
younger son, “ my lord [by this title he al¬ 
ways alluded to Lord Claysoyle] has heard of 
a wonderful pair of Mecklenburg ponies, pre¬ 
cisely for Lady Dora, find he has commis¬ 
sioned me to look at them, purchase them, if 
I approve of them, and take them over to 
Florence, if I have no objection to the trouble 1 . 
I hare none in the world. On the contrary, 
I have now nn object in view, and so I am 
happy in spite of the suspension of fox-fiimt- 
ing." 
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*” AVhenj ■ shortly after this speech, Maurice 
left the moody company 10 their reflections, 
they found some amusement in canvassing 
Maurice’s phrase touching “ an object in view,” 
and, of course, his friends gave it a mischiev¬ 
ous turn. 

• “ Perhaps lie has an eye to the embassy,” 
Said long Jack Carter, between whose legs the 
ponies might have passed without touching. 
11 Devilish unfair if he has, for he knows I 
have applied to be appointed attache.” 

: “ Hem ! ” growled the rector, with- a grim 
Smile. “I suspect the young fellow does 
really intend to be an attache himself.” 

“What! to the embassy?” exclaimed Sir 
Edward, with more surprise than would have 
been warrantable, even had poor Maurice 
aspired to that honor. 

“ I cannot any,” remarked the reverend 
gentleman, “ but I may ask, without discre¬ 
tion, what would you think of two attaches — 
Maurice and Dora ? ” 

' For the first time that day the entire as¬ 
sembly laughed, not at the very low wit and 
inapplicable French of tlie rector, but at the 
idea of Maurice Redgrave,—a man without 
an income, a fellow who always slept in the 
worst furnished of the hnchelors’ rooms at 
coUntry-houses where lie visited, a connoisseur 
only in horse-flesh, setting up for a judge of 
Womanly worth and beauty, or daring to raise 
his eyes to such an exalted young personage 
as Lady Dora Belville! 

“ Too had 1 too had! ” exclaimed young 
Mytesoii, of the Guards. “ The Redgraves, 
sir, in the male line, have no blood j they’re 
of a had tap. Their canting motto—‘ Recht 
Graf’—was only given them in derision, not 
in honor; for no respect, sir, for the Red¬ 
graves, as gentlemen. No gentleman, sir, 
Could respect them in that light. They are 
good fellows, and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you see; hut they’re not gentlemen. The tap 
is had, sir; the tap is bad. But the- Clay- 
soy les, sir, that is another thing! They are 
Belvilles; they came in with the Conqueror. 
Their blood, sir, is of the right color. They 
are gentlemen, sir, and gentlewomen. I re¬ 
spect the Belvilles. Every gentleman must 
do so who regards blood, and knows what 
blood does, and what water can’t do. I con¬ 
fess, the idea of a Redgrave marrying with a 
Belville is repulsive to, a gentleman.” 

• The dapper little personage who delivered 
himself, of this striking speech was the son of 


an ex-lord-mayor, a wholesale* cheesemonger, 
who had procured for his heir a commission 
in the Guards. He was a brave little atf; 
He looked upon the descent of his immediate 
ancestors to trade, as “ a derogation,” no 
doubt; hut Mets ton sang, the device on the 
shield of the Mytesons, “ was a speech, air, 
addressed between Pevency and Hastings by 
the Conqueror himself to my great Norman 
ancestor; and our blood, sir, is the right 
thing, and no shadow of mistake! ” 

Little Myteson was always allowed to have 
his own short way and time witli the sole sub¬ 
ject on which he could speak. When he had 
run himself out, Fred Moultsang declared, 
that “ setting aside all that nonsense”—which 
he did not believe to be nonsense,—“ he, for 
his part, thought Maurice might have a heart 
for a horse, but he certainly had none for ft 
woman.” 

“ Iphigenia lit up a flame in that lump of 
stupidity, Cymon; and Maurice is not such ft 
simpleton as that,” remarked the rector, by 
the way. 

“I don’t know any tli’ng about that” re¬ 
joined Fred; “ Maurice is simple Simon 
enough ; that I do know. And after all Dora 
js not such an angel, nor is a simple fellow- 
like Redgrave the man to find such a thing 
out if she were. How should he ? ” 

“Ah!” said the rector, crossing one 
over the other, and caressing his favorite 
limb with a very white and plump hand, 
“ don’t be too distrustful of Maurice’s capac¬ 
ity, and recollect that Balaam’s ass recognized 
the angel before the prophet himself could 
see the divine beauty. But dial’s neither 
here nor there. Thank Heaven, there’s lunch¬ 
eon going in, Moultsang; don’t forget the 
Madeira! ” 

Fame had spoken of the ponies, not be¬ 
yond their deserts; and when Maurice reached 
Mecklenburg, he learned that they had been: 
purchased by a German prince for a lady 
whose skill in driving princes and ponies was 
notorious, and that they could not now be 
had for love or money. But Dora was not to 
be disappointed, and Maurice was commis¬ 
sioned to remain where he was till he could' 
procure a pair of miniature steeds equal in 
every point to those of his serene highness' 1 
friend. In this search Maurice spent a rtr 
markably pleasant time, till May had opened 
on the year ; and then, with a pair of ponies 
such as all the fairies in Shetland might have. 
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approved, lie set out for , the banks of .the 
A,rno—a mounted English groom leading 
eflcli.pony—-and Maurice himself playing cav¬ 
alry. escort. . Long and wearisome was the 
ye,ay j and though the fairy horses were good- 
tempered, their groom was not. Maurice 
might have driven a squadron of wild cobs 
before him with less discomfort to himself 
than lie experienced in the management of 
the pig-headed sub-master of this horse. 

On a portion of iiis route, however, he met 
tyith: certain compensations for his travelling 
miseries and his responsibilities of office. In 
Southern Germany he traversed a district 
which had been visited a month or so previ¬ 
ously by the marquis and his family. There 
he found that the memory of Dora’s beauty 
had lasted for several weeks, which is a fair 
immortality far that ordinarily evanescent 
reputation. It was particularly among the 
".students ” that this memory was kept alive; 
and Maurice heard from these, at the Wirths- 
tafele of hotels in towns with high schools 
and universities, of the triumphant progress 
of the English FraiUein. A two-hours’ resi¬ 
dence in any of these towns sufficed, in fact, 
to make Dora’s beauty an object of worship 
to nil the sentimental, idle young men in the 
place, and an object, at least, of comment, to 
say nothing worse, to all the women, includ¬ 
ing even those pleasant, lender, blue-eyed, 
and honest-hearted German girls who can 
well afford to see a sister fair, without doubt¬ 
ing the force of their own charming looks and 
cheerful hearts. These latter, however, soon 
ceased to merely criticise Dorn’s beauty. 
They acknowledged it. They considered it 
“ curiously ; ” for it was altogether different 
from their own,—but after consideration, they 
pronounced it “ perfect,”—though, perhaps, 
not likely to be permanently approved by 
German gentlemen. These latter exhibited 
a gallantry on Dora’s passage, warm enough 
to have lasted forever; and it did, till a 
fresher beauty passed on that enchanting 
way. At first Dora was perplexed, the mar¬ 
quis scandalized, and his “ lady ” offended by 
these demonstrations. Bouquets were placed 
on Dora’s plate at the breakfast-table ; and 
dowers still brighter and fairer occupied the 
sgme place at the dinner-table. When she 
wept, abroad, a crowd of variously attired 
students grouped before the doors, quickly 
disposed themselves in double line, and every 
young man raised his. cap as she passed with 


the; marquis and marchioness to their Car¬ 
riage. If : the day began with flowers; the 
evening was closed with song; and beautifully 
harmonized voices from beneath Dora’s win* 
dow not only bade her a melodious “ good¬ 
night,” but the choral homage was no sooner 
made then the singers quietly wended home¬ 
ward, leaving her to realize the wishes they 
had framed for her in song. All this was 
strange enough to the English travellers, who 
were, as I have pointed out, variously affected 
thereby. But this homage was bo free from 
impertinence, so strictly observed within its 
limits of a respectful yet admiring homage, 
and that only—it was, in short, so sincere, 
and, moreover, the not unrefined custom of 
the country, when the light of a strange 
beauty dawned upon it, that the courteous 
gallantry was accepted in the spirit with 
which it was offered, and without a word 
passing between the parties each of them was 
equally gratified. As Maurice became ac* 
quainted with some of these details by the 
way, lie felt gratified, too, and did not pause 
to ask himself wherefore. Why should he ? 
He fully agreed with the Teutonic admirers 
of the Anglo-Saxon beauty, and deemed him¬ 
self more fortunate than they in the pros¬ 
pect he had of speedily beholding that beauty, 
again. And so he went on his way, not alto-, 
getlier rejoicing, because of the trouble he 
hourly experienced through the obstinacy, 
and awkwardness of that peculiarly pig-headed 
groom. 

When Maurice rode into the courtyard of 
the marquis’ villa residence near Florence, 
“ my lord ” was leaning from one of the win¬ 
dows, scolding his French maitre d’hdtel on a 
matter touching claret, for which the Marquis 
of Claysoyle had a very remarkable weakness 
and an intensely strong admiration. But he 
was possessed by a weakness and an admi¬ 
ration of respectively increased degree for 
horses. Perhaps.be loved lus daughter bet¬ 
ter than either, or as well as either; if not, 
Dora assuredly ranked next to them in his. 
regard.. Accordingly, he came down from 
the window and his wratlr: to welcome Mau¬ 
rice, who had traversed so long a way in. 
order to bring these ponies for his daughter. 
My lord’s love for horses was at inverse ratio, 
with his knowledge of them. Nevertheless, 
he eagerly.examined the newly arrived steeds. 
He looked into their mouths, lifted each leg, 
i rubbed the hair on their knees, manipulated; 
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their sides, saw them walked round the court¬ 
yard, and was as wise as before. They made, 
however, a decidedly pleasant impression. 
Ill-groomed, travel-stained, and something 
weary ns they were, the pretty Mecklen- 
burghers were still so gracefully shaped, and 
so full of vivacity, that it was impossible that 
they should convey any but a favorable im¬ 
pression, even to the best skilled in the points 
of a horse. The examination having been 
made, and the impression conveyed, the mar¬ 
quis looked to. Maurice for Ms especial opin¬ 
ion. That Maurice had purchased them was 
proof enough that they were worth their 
money, and he had no difficulty in inducing 
the marquis to think of them as he did. 
This ceremony hnving been accomplished, the 
ponies were led away by the pig-headed groom, 
wbo looked more stolid and pig-bended than 
ever, as an Italian “ helper ” came forward, 
all blnck eyes, white teeth, broad smiles, and 
“ no English,” to do the honors, and to show 
groom and ponies to the stables. 

■ The steeds being cared for, the marquis 
next took thought for their squire. The lat¬ 
ter was ns travel-stained as his charge, but he 
wore therewith the clear, healthy, un-break- 
down-able look of a young Englishman of his 
age, rank, and habits. He was not a man to 
be done up by a much longer ride than that 
he had just completed, and he laughed away 
the idea of his “ going to bed directly.” He 
would dress, dine, and after thnt do nny thing 
my lord chose to require of him. 

“ Very good,” said the marquis; “ dinner 
shall be prepared for you. I dined alone an 
hour ago; but I will come and take some 
claret with you. Dora and her mother are in 
Florence, and I do not expect them home till 
late.” 

Maurice reflected for a moment, or seemed 
to do so, and then remarked that he felt a 
little feverish after his journey—perhaps tea 
in his own room would be better for him than 
dinner and ckiret; and, in short, he did feel 
that a tiighrs rest, early commenced, would 
be of particular advantage to him. And so 
the indomitable squire of ponies went, like a 
lazy page, to bed. 

-On the following morning Maurice was 
astir with the lark. He was resolved that 
the ponieB should he brought to Dora in the 
very best condition, and by himself. The 
bright-eyed Italian helper gave enthusiastic 
aid towards a part of this end,-while the pig¬ 


headed groom looked on, With tio otfrer ind'> 
terference save a grunt of very contemptuous 8 
quality. When the pretty steeds began -fd * 
look like holiday ponies again, Maurice went 1 ’ 
forth to while away the time until the Iiburof* 
exhibition. There were no signs in the villa 4 
of the heads of the house being astir, and' 1 
Maurice made his way to the garden in the 8 
rear of the residence. He had scarcely en J 1 
tered it when the song of a lark liigfi up in 11 
the heavens arrested his attention. He was- 
not musical; although he made use of as many-' 
opera “boxes” as any young bachelor ini 6 
London, who was in favor with the owner Of 
a box. But here was another sort of musid * 
—one new to his ear, although he might hare* 
heard as good, Imd he only risen early enbugh,' 1 
in England. In all bird-dom there is noth*' 1 
ing like the song of the lark. Had Hansard' 1 
tried to imitate it in French poetry, as lie has 1 
done with the song of the nightingale, he' ! 
would hare still more disgracefully - failed;' * 
After all, sweet as is the nightingale, it is s’* 
dissipated little creature that wears itself into 
a consumption by late hours and over-much ! 
singing. But the lark, sir! Permit me to 1 * 
observe that there is nothing of earth- nlioufd 
him 1 He is a voice; artd what a voice! 0 
What a voice ? The voice of a cheerful angel,.'! 
carolling in the pure ether at God’s good' 1 
message to man. Ay, follow it, that voice “ 
of one of the winged messengers of his Lord i 0 
It is more distant, and yet it is sweeter, 1 - 
brighter, more silvery jubilant than ever. | 
And -why ? Because, as the plumed herald"' 1 
nears heaven, his eye catches glimpses of the ! 
ineffable beauty, and his heart all but breaks 0 
with exulting song, proclaiming the splendor 1 
of the courts of the heavenly King. Strain’; 1 
thy sight, as well as thine ears, 0-!istener( >; 
Thou may’stjust discern the quivering wing 1 
of the minstrel of the air, gradually descend-" - 
ing. His song, too, quivers and melts away," 1 
but is never extinguished. The “linked sweet-' 1 
ness ” is still there. It is-only softened lor a 11 
while, because the inspired songster is in a -' 
tremble of delicious ecstasy at the sight and' 1 
the sounds of the heaven at whose gates he•' 
himself hath Sung. HOw- sweetly 'measured' 1 ' 
is the descent of the minstrel and his lay !'- 1 
You may almost 1 distinguish everytrembling 51 
feather now; and yet you can hardly catch 11 
the honey-liquid notes of his seemingly dying' 1 
melody. He is but recovering frOnr the sWeet 1 • 
palu of -liis great eeatasy. 1 - Earth cures hmtf * 1 
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effectually of : that,, and forthwith he wings 
again for heaven. O happiest of created 
things, that can at once possess tlmt for which 
thou longest! Nay, heed him, listen to him 
now, if thou hast been deaf before. He has 
shot upwards in rapid circles of song; a pil¬ 
lar of exultation seems building itself in the 
air; louder and sweeter grows the voice of 
that carollingangel; and by that overwhelm¬ 
ing torrent of tuneful gladness thou may’st 
pow that the winged herald is pouring forth 
is heart’s whole content of ecstatic gratitude 
at tlie crystal barriers of his Master’s throne. 

Maurice, perhaps for the first time, under¬ 
stood something of the glory thus celebrated. 
There was a slight veil upon his eyes, token 
of.the fulness of his heart; and as he half- 
turned round, as if fearful of being seen thus 
affected, there stood beautiful proof before 
him that there were other eyes that could be 
attracted, and another heart that had been 
touched, by the morning music of that carol¬ 
ling lark. 

.Awing of the villa overlooked the fairest 
pprtion of the garden, through one high, 
single window, oval-shaped, and within three 
feet of the ground. All that could be seen 
of the walls of the building was covered by 
graceful arabesques, in fresco-painting. But 
it was partially connected by flowering plants 
and creepers, the fresh and fragrant mass of 
which clustered in a profusion of fresh leafery, 
and buds and blossoms of every hue, round 
the high, oval window immediately overlook¬ 
ing the garden. .Within this .oval, fairest of 
pictures in so sweet a frame, stood Horn, un- 
cqnsciouB of aught but tlmt almost delirious 
songster, and with his bright song offering 
her heart—a bright tiling, too—in homage to 
their God. She was attired in at once the 
simplest and most appropriate of costumes. 
A' white morning dress of muslin — newly 
fallen snow could not be whiter—received its 
grace from her. A lively French artist might 
have complained that, by concealing the throat 
(against which it was lovingly held by a tie 
of;: white riband, on which dainty Herrick 
would have penned a century of audacious 
odes), mid covering, the arms, the dress failed 
something in a picturesque point of view. I 
am not of that opinion, nor. are you, courte- 
Oqs reader.. Look at that fair girl, before she 
turns and discovers you. and me and Maurice, 
aqd say if a French artist could improve her 
by his professional arrangement of the figure. 


The head is raised towards the sky, where the' ' 
heavenly minstrel has his temporary home. - 
Her eyes are ns serene and calmly beautiful 
as that home of holiness and song. One 
hand, too, is raised unconsciously—a move¬ 
ment born of delight, and, perhaps, of some 
fear lest a sound should interpose to mar the 
ecstasy. The other seems to rest on the slight 
girdle of white riband encircling a waist 
which might have rendered Anadyomene en¬ 
vious. But in truth that hand rested on 
Dora’s heart, controlling the tumult of its 
beating, as the hymn of the lark thrilled it 
with its beauty. Fra Angelo would have 
taken her for a saint. And what could look 
more holy ? The .very flowers, clustering and 
pendent, with the dewy leaves amid which 
she stood less framed than enshrined, seemed 
to reach and drop and climb towards her, 
won by her graceful and fragrant presence. 
There was an incense in the morning air which 
heightened the holiness and purity of the pic¬ 
ture—for picture it all seemed, so motionless 
was Dora in her long, oval frame of flowers 
till a culminating outburst of song from the 
lark shook her with emotion, when slowly 
bending her head she became conscious of the 
presence of her Cousin Maurice. 

They both came at once to earth. It need 
not be denied. They were two natural, unaf¬ 
fected people. And they acted just like what 
they were. They were on friendly terms,and 
they greeted, each the other, as two friends 
of such relative positions might he expected 
and warranted to do. Maurice, indeed, had 
a peculiar regard for Dora, such ns a younger 
son of a younger son might feel for his cousin 
—a rich marquis’daughter—provided he says 
nothing about it to any one, and does not 
dwell too much on it himself. Dorn had no 
“ peculiar ” regard for her cousin. She knew 
him as a friend of the family; nn occasional 
inmate of the house—sometimes for long pe¬ 
riods—one who was especially useful to her 
fnther in various ways, and who was always 
willing to be so to the ladies of fte family in. 
any way. They now shook hands, asked mu¬ 
tual questions, said something about the song 
of the lark, and finally discoursed freely on . 
tile subject of the ponies. All this lime.Mau- 
rice stood leaning against the oval, window, at 
which Dora was now sitting. On a wish ex-, 
pressed, by her, he, as a matter ;of course, * 
took her by both hands and assisted her to 
descend lightly into the garden, round which ; 
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-they walked together. In fire minutes the 
breakfust-bell summoned them to the house. 
Maurice thought they had been a very short 
time together. Dora thought nothing at all 
about it. 

Except that the breakfast was a pleasant 
breakfast, there is nothing more to be re¬ 
corded of the repast. When it was concluded 
the ponies were brought round, inspected, and 
approved. On trying them in harness, how¬ 
ever, they did not come off with equal honors. 
Spirit had been required of them, but they 
proved to have a little too much; and the 
necessary virtue here, like every other vir¬ 
tue carried to excess, degenerated into vice. 
Thereupon was the usefulness of Maurice 
highly developed. He thoroughly broke in 
the restive fairy steeds, and taught Dora how 
: to guide, check, and control them at her will. 
These lessons in charioteering occupied many 
an hour in the pleasant vicinity of Florence. 
When Maurice was not engaged in this spe¬ 
cies of instruction, he was acting generally as 
master-of-lhe-horse to the marquis, and often 
as secretary to both “ my lord ” and the mar¬ 
chioness. In every transaction in which it 
was possible for him to act as representative 
of the marquis, or as agent for the marchion¬ 
ess, he was constantly employed. It was 
something remarkable to see how this liabit- 
iually idle young fellow at home, for whom 
even the prospect of a chancellorship could 
not act ns an incentive to action, became a 
thoroughly indefatigable man of business 
abroad. He never seemed weary, from his 
early morning visit to the stables, when he 
made notes for the edification of the marquis 
at the breakfast-table, till the hour when he 
played his last game of chess with Dora; 
who, wishing to be perfected in the noble 
. game, as she did in charioteering, could not 
have encountered a more skilful or a more 
willing instructor. 

In short, this "remarkably useful young 
fellow,’’ as the marquis was accustomed to 
.call him—perfect in every profession save his 
own, became domiciliated in the marquis’ 
.family. It seemed a mere matter of course. 
:No one had ever thought when he arrived of 
the period when he might leave. “My 
-lord” daily found him more indispensable 
:than the day: before. The marchioness pos- 
-sessed him as her especial Cavalier, when¬ 
ever, his escort was needed in that capacity. 
•When Dora drove her sprightly ponies^ with. 


either of her noble parents, biy Tier'side, Mtm- 
rice invariably accompanied them on horse 1 - 
back—in the double capacity of friend and. 
servant. He. was always at hid post, when¬ 
ever that'post might be. He could discusk 
the merits of the Anglo-Catholic and “ Lodr 
Church ” Fathers with the marchioness; and 
at the same time nllow “my lady” to feel 
herself so “ up ” in the hard matters bn which 
they conversed, that she commended him, ib 
his absence, as a man whose modesty, like 
that of Fielding’s Tom Thumb, was a flaml- 
beau to his merit. He sat and amused thfe 
marquis so admirably over the claret—of 
which he was as good a judge as lie was of Vt 
horse, that “ my lord ” used to say, on going 
to bed, that if he could put down all that 
Maurice narrated to him in a single day H 
would of itself make an entertaining undid 1 - 
structive book. He began to feel 'that fm 
could not do without his young, friend, and 
having had some thought (out of mere grat¬ 
itude) of applying to the ministry for some 
appointment, which would be of essential ser¬ 
vice to a young fellow of more wit than wealth, 
he now entirely suppressed the thought, ih 
order the more effectually to attachMauricO 
to himself. 

The marchioness, equally grateful, had fob 
a moment entertained the idea that it might 
be of infinite service to Maurice to further ,a 
marriage between him and the rich old Ital¬ 
ian Duchess of Armadilla, whose admiration 
for the Anglo-Saxons was well known. But 
then, the marchioness reflected that such A 
marriage might deprive her of the services of 
the cleverest young Englishman’ with whom 
she was acquainted, and, as far as possible, 
she determined to keep him to herself. ~ 

And Dora ? Dora, like a dutiful daughter, 
agreed with both her parents;—with her 
father, that Maurice daily poured forth A 
whole bookful of useful and amusing instruc¬ 
tion ; with her mother, that her cousin was a 
clever and agreeable young Englishman;— 
and, independently of both, that he not only 
played chess and drove ponies to perfection, 
could discuss patristic theology, and squire 
mamma, as if he had been brought up to 
nothing else, and to those.vocations onlyand 
especially—but that he had something pleaa- 
antto say aS from, himself..to: her, touching 
matters such, as'a refined.nnd intellectual man 
may always safely. speak upon'with .a refined 
and intellectual girl,.as to ; aq .equal : With 
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•whom to 'hold honest and open-hearted co’n- 
-verseisa great joy. The marchioness’, after 
lone of their controversial discussions, proud 
•of iter own bearing in it, and half suspecting 
ithat Maurice concealed a portion of his own 
■light that hers might burn the brighter, 
Iwonld speak warmly in praise of his delicacy 
lofintellect. 

i!-.'“Ahl” remarked the marquis, on one of 
those occasions, “ that’s nothing to his deli¬ 
cacy of palate in judging of claret; but then, 
he drinks, so little! and so preserves his 

■taste.” 

; Here were two extremes of praise. Dora, 
wlio Baid noliiing, and was not addicted to the 
■indulgence of any species of exaggeration of 
.praise or of sentiment, without disagreeing 
.rtvith''her parents, even mentally, stopped as 
■she thought at a safe half-way, and was in¬ 
clined to believe that whatever delicacy of 
itoste or of intellect might distinguish her 
-Cousin Maurice, he was chiefly remarkable for 
■possessing a delicacy that was born less per- 
-hapS of the intellect than of the heart. If 
,}‘ou had questioned her, Bora could hardly 
ihave told: you on what foundation she had 
j>uilt up her thought; and, moreover, as I 
protest against her being questioned, let me 
■lead you away from all intention of so doing, 
jand present you to the Duchess of Armadillo, 
■at- one of the marchioness’ weekly soirees. 

-t: The old lady lies on the couch, a decently 
.huddled-up heap of grass-green velvet, much 
jewellery, a considerable amount of fat; and 
false hair; each cheek crisped.with rouge,and 
pearl-white scattered oh her nfclt like pow¬ 
dered sugar on a jam-pudding. On her 
.right stands her. cavalier; Barchi—a short, 
sallow, man; rather shabbily, attired, and 
,witlt coarse, dry, black hair, little cognizant 
■of:the means and appliances of “Atkinson.” 
«On her left is a middle-aged Englishman, 
-with a jaunty manner, a seedy dress of a five- 
tyear-old fashion, a touch of dissipation trace¬ 
able about him, and with a fixed, inspired look 
•Of the most striking and wearisome cast. Ilis 
.name is Clouddy. He lias just translated 
:Tasso into .English iambics! He does not 
iknow ten words of Italian, but that was of 
’small consequence.' He paid an English gov¬ 
erness to “ tradduce" the original into English 
■prose; and then he “overset” this, as the 
.Germans would say, into what he called Eng¬ 
lish “ poetry.” He is going to be famous one 
Of these days;:but meanwhile, as he does 


nothing but utter, volubly, strings of high- 
sounding, unconnected words, with an air of 
contemptuous compassion for his hearers; 
nud as he, in company, always retains the 
snme position, and never lays down .that con¬ 
tinual and insnpportably wearisome air of 
inspiration; I will not direct your further 
attention to Clouddy. The duchess is his 
patroness, and before being presented your¬ 
self to that illustrious lady, just watch the 
method of her reception of Maurice. 

“ Ah, Bio mio!” exclaimed the old lady ; 
“ I knew your father and his dear brother, 
when they were over here, years ago. Happy 
times, those 1 Nothing so dreadful happening 
then ns happens now. Barchi, my child,” 
added the duchess to her middle-aged, seedy- 
looking cavalier, “ tell the Signor Kedgrave 
that dreadful story—what was it? you know; 
and my memory is so bad—about that noble, 
somewhere, who committed bigamy, or some¬ 
thing ; and killed his wives, or his sisters, or 
—what was it ? Tell us, Barchi, for I have 
forgotten the horrid story; but 1 hope il Sig¬ 
nor Barone—what was his name ?—will be 
hung.” 

The Chevalier Barchi looked gravely at 
Maurice, and with a deep-toned voice an¬ 
nounced : “ The name of the baron was Blue 
Beard, and I shall relate his interesting story 
with • pleasure, not unmingled with painful 
emotion.” 

“Blue Beard!” exclaimed Maurice; and 
then inquiringly looked at Dora who was 
standing , near him, and whose eyes were lit 
up for the moment with as much of the spirit 
of fun sb that of intelligence. Maurice gazed 
around upon the company, and from various 
quarters he heard the name repeated, without 
shuddering on the part of the speakers, and 
often with a familiar look and light laughter, 
as if the horror was a comic and customary 
horror to them. 

“ Si, si! I-remember,’’shrieked the duchess. 
“ Blue Beard 1 that is the villain’s name. Tell 
its his story, Barchi. You told it once; but 
it has slipped my memory.” . ■ 

Told it once! The Cavalier Barchi has 
told it once a month for the last seven years'; 
but-the. duchess invariably forgot it before 
the month expired; and she as invariably lis¬ 
tened to the new edition; with all the interest 
and zest Which one gives to a new and excit¬ 
ing narrative. The cavalier on this, as on 
every other occasion, recited the solemn his- 
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•titty with corresponding ■ Seriousness; and 
'Maurice himself became' amused as be lis¬ 
tened to' the. earnest gravity of the story¬ 
teller; and watched the growing enthusiasm 
of the old duchess,—how she trembled, and 
'shrieked little shrieks, and laughed little 
laughs, and supplied action to the words oi 
the monotonous story-teller, and, buried her 
face in her hands at the opening of the terri¬ 
ble chamber, and fairly rolled off the couch 
in ecstacy when the “ brothers ” arrived and 
•brought the disreputable marrier of women 
'and slayer of wives to a proper “sense of his 
'situation." 

Maurice could scarcely believe his ears; 
•but the sincerity of the duchess was beyond 
all 'doubt. Her excellency possessed one 
book, a missal, which she could not read ; and 
she had one story which she could not re- 
'member. The latter ulways came upon her, 
on repetition, with delicious freshness, and 
she fancied that the same delight was the 
portion and privilege of her hearers. These, 
accustomed to her weakness, indulged her in 
her fancy; and the duchess lived on with the 
confused idea that Blue Beard was an indi- 
vididual of whom she had beard before, but 
of whom new atrocities had been discovered 
since last she had listened to, and had for¬ 
gotten, his eventful history. 

That history, Maurice lived long enough 
in Italy to hear very often; and singularly 
enough, his experiences of Italian society 
ultimately induced him to conclude that the 
poor, ignorant old duchess, and her eternal 
baron Blue Beard, formed the most harmless 
portion of it. In course of time he began to 
entertain an idea that there was something 
for pity to dwell upon in the circumstance of 
a young girl like Dora losing the bloom of 
her English beauty of face and mind in such 
a society. It was untouched yet, that pre¬ 
cious bloom; and besides, what right had he 
to set up for its guardian and preserver? 
He had so long been in the habit of render¬ 
ing every service, asked or unasked, to the 
inarquis and marchioness, which he thought 
might be agreeable to them, that he some¬ 
how fell into the habit, I suppose, of including 
the friendly guardianship of Dora among his 
duties of friend of the family. In the latter 
capacity he had grown into a recognized in¬ 
stitution, and the bends of the family, at least, 
seemed to lean upon him. Indeed, to tell 


the truth; in this inclinatibn there'Was" nt) 
seeming on the-part of any onepcertainlyWOt 
on that of Dora, whose gentleness ofsjdtft 
and conservative principles naturally inclined 
her towards recognized institutions—particu¬ 
larly if they were institutions that she loVhd. 
If there had not been something of this pre¬ 
disposition here, we may conclude that Doth 
would never have finally, after long medita¬ 
tion, and even then very timidly, accepted the 
belief that it might be well for her to reside 
in England rather than in Italy, and that, the 
marquis and marchioness not objecting, she 
might advantageously do so in the new char¬ 
acter of Lady Dora Redgrave. ' 

By slow, by steady, by sincere and honest 
process, this conclusion had been arrived at 
and joyfully contemplated by both • theSe 
young people; and this being the case, Mati¬ 
nee at once, as soon as this conviction settled 
on his mind, presented a view of it to tli'e 
marquis, with something of the feeling thdt 
lie was as one defenceless, asking a well- 
armed man to permit himself to be stripped 
of his dearest treasure. He presented this 
particular view at a most propitious moment, 
over the marquis’ claret. Maurice wala 
alarmed at the immediate consequence,—lie 
thought “ my lord ” was about to fall into a 
fit of apoplexy. But “ iny lord * only Ml 
into a fit of the most withering rage. 

Ah, the vocabulary of strong words is not 
a book that any student should open, if lfe 
can possibly avoid it! On this occasion, how¬ 
ever, the marquis opened a whole library 6f 
that forcible style of literature, and employed 
it all for the torture and nimikirnlinn of this 
impudent younger son of a younger sort. 
Into the head of the latter some distrust had 
entered, and now he fell almost the “ villain" 
which the marquis declared him to he. 

“Villain!” repeated Maurice, with a dep¬ 
recatory air, and something very like tears 
welling up to his eyes. 

“Well, sir!” exclaimed the marquis, "If 
you are still, in some measure, the honorable 
man for which I have hitherto taken yOti, 
promise me that you will' never dak niy 
daughter to- marry without my consent, and 
that you will never ask my consent to marry 
my daughter.” ' - ■' 

“ Certainly, my lord,” said poor Maurice, 
“ I will never nsk my cousin to marry without 
your consent ; but I’ cannot promise nevertO 
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,a>k you for that consent. I trust that I may 
yet prove myself of worth sufficient not to be 
refused.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! ” apoplectically blew forth 
the marquis, who did not like the familiar 
word “ cousin,” and still less the consequences 
that were shadowed forth in its train. “ When¬ 
ever you so presume, if you obtain any thing 
but a point-blank refusal from me I am not 
the man I believe myself to be. And now, 
sir, we must part.” 

“ One word, my lord; kindly imagine for a 
.moment that future circumstances may seem 
to me to better authorize my application than 
my present—” 

“And one word, and the last, from me, sir. 
You have bound yourself not to proceed fur¬ 
ther without my consent. I will never grant 
it. Such consent shall never pass my lips.” 

“ That is to the last degree discouraging,” 
.snid Maurice, “for I know you to be a man 
of your word. But pardon me if I say that 
a time may come when—” 

“ This is downright nonsense, Maurice,” in¬ 
terrupted the marquis, cooling a little on the 
refreshing ground of his decision. " I value 
you as a friend; I should like to keep you as 
a friend, but you have rendered that impossi¬ 
ble. Bo not embitter matters by more words. 
If my consent were ever asked, and I were 
not to meet the request by a refusal, you may 
construe silence as meaning sanction—but 
such a silence is, in any case, impossible.” 

Within two days subsequent to this con¬ 
versation the Claysoyles were on their way to 
England j whither Maurice found his way as 
best he might. The establishment was broken 
up, and the hopes of the younger son seemed 
to have gone the way of the marquis' estab¬ 
lishment. 

In reality, they had gone in that direction; 
and on second thoughts, Maurice put the frag¬ 
ments of his hopes together, and the recently 
shattered vase began once more to assume a 
form of beauty in his eyes. 

. That tremendous institution, which I have 
before noticed, called “ Society,” occupied it- 
’self for a time, very seriously, with what did 
not in any way concern it—the private affairs 
of the Claysoyles and Redgraves. Society 
seized on the names and story of Maurice and 
Bora, and turned that story over and over, 
and twisted it, and extended and contracted 
it, and rubbed it, and crumpled, and breathed 
upon, and polished it, till there was even less 


truth left in it than there is in a French bul¬ 
letin. A sprightly young attachi at the 
American legation declared that, to his cer¬ 
tain knowledge, Lady Bora had “ given Mau¬ 
rice the mitten.” A German envoy from the 
grand duke of Kleinundstolz had heard, from 
Florence, that the indignant Bora had “ pre¬ 
sented the basket ” to the audacious young 
lover. Pretty, brainless, bronzy, fast young 
ladies,—seated on the Bevil’s thrones erected 
by him at Fancy Fairs, talked over this young 
couple, with pale, shaky, unwholesome, fast, 
and well-dressed young gentlemen,—in an 
English interlarded with “slang,” repulsive 
enough to render uneasy the graves of all 
euphuists and grammarians hitherto at rest 
in the “ silent land.” 

Meanwhile, Bora, unconscious of how that 
tremendous institution, “Society” was deal¬ 
ing with her, silently wrapped herself in her 
dignity, and hopefully waited, making a confi¬ 
dant of no one save her mother, and a close 
friend of none other save her father. Of Mau¬ 
rice she long knew as little as “ Society ” itself 
did, but she judged more truly of him, and 
still—hopefully waited. The marquis and 
marchioness kept their own counsel, nourished 
their own pride, and missed Maurice dread¬ 
fully. “ My lord ” especially, deprived of the 
serviceable friend of the family, was like a 
man who had lost his right arm and had not 
the slightest chance of ever learning how to 
use his left. Mnurice at first hid himself in 
chambers, and made a resolution to do some - 
thing. He began by languidly reading Jemmy 
Hammond's doleful elegiacs, and he after¬ 
wards painfully got through a considerable 
amount of pastoral poetry. He found noth¬ 
ing suggestive in either. True pastoral poe¬ 
try, thought Mnurice, has yet to be written, 
and it will be done by the Californian shep¬ 
herds, whose wages are seven pounds a-week 
and roast lamb daily. “Happy fellows!” he 
murmured,—“ but I dare say they work hard 
for it: ” and then he thought how he used to 
stand for hours flinging stones over the old 
cedar, or accomplishing other laborious trifles, 
and thereby wasting a lime'which, more use¬ 
fully employed, might ere this hare helped 
him on to eminence in his .profession. The 
question arose, Was it now too late, and more 
particularly could he by any labor accomplish 
that end, which the marquis had so peremp¬ 
torily placed beyond the pale of the possible? 
He fancied he remembered hearing of two or 
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-three men who had become chancellors, and 
yet who had commenced a legal career, if one 
may so speak, comparatively late. He was 
certain that one of the Catos had not begun 
to learn Greek till after he was eighty; and 
Richardson was half a hundred years old be¬ 
fore he was heard of as a novelist. There 
Was some encouragement here; but, perhaps, 
he acquired most by recalling the history of 
the young blacksmith of Antwerp, who in his 
lusty manhood achieved greatness in an art 
hitherto unknown to him; and by becoming 
a skilful painter was enabled to marry a 
painter’s daughter. But, then, Maurice re¬ 
flected that there was no art by the practice 
; f which he might become a great peer, and 
respectable in the eyes of such a marquis as 
he of Claysoyle. Suddenly the foolish fellow, 
who all along had been more occupied by the 
thought of Dora than how to deserve her, re¬ 
membered that his own profession was the 
only one which could carry a commoner to the 
very head of the peerage. The idea that he 
might take precedence even of his father-in- 
law-—at least of the marquis—moved him 
pleasantly into the first fit of laughter since 
he had been in Italy. 

Now, if I were writing a romance, it would 
be the easiest thing in the world to say that, 
finally, Maurice became lord high chancellor 
—the long previous assurance of which had 
gained for him the hand of his cousin. Or I 
might sweep away his father’s elder brother, 
Baron Redgrave, with all his children, Mau¬ 
rice’s father and his own senior brothers; and 
in this way elevate Maurice to the House of 
Lords. But truth is not consonant with the 
former, nor humanity with the latter; and, 
indeed, with reference to this latter, I should 
scorn to destroy so many human beings,—two 
whole families, nearly, for no other purpose 
than making a peer of the survivor, and 
thereby facilitating a certain end which lie 
had in view,—and which, after all, he might 
not attain. Let us keep to facts;—and the 
simple facts are these. 

Maurice put aside poetry, turned his face 
to the prose of the law, worked,—not like a 
giant, for these fellows are only strong nnd 
always lazy, but like a man of honest deter¬ 
mination,—one who intended to merit success, 
even though he might fail in achieving it. 
For three years he went through the toil 
which springs from fioneBt resolution, and 
never once was his labor sweetened by more 


than a glimpse of the bright rewSrd, for the 
sake of which he endured it. One recom¬ 
pense, however, he had in gradually learning 
to love the labor for its own sake, and for the 
glory it brought with it, and—for he was hu¬ 
man, and now possessed strong common sense 
—for the fortune it enabled him to build upi 
As he began to rise, and continued rising, 
faster and faster, upon the steps of glory; 
fame, and success, he became conscious of a 
great relative difference between the Clnysoyles 
and himself. The aristocracy of intellect was 
imperceptibly influencing him, nnd he enjoyed, 
a strong conviction that the builder of a great 
name and a large fortune was equal in rank 
to any man who carried five gold balls on a 
coronet—points bequeathed to him by his 
sire. His name was, nt last, on all men’s lips. 
Wherever there was a difficulty unsolvable by 
other brains, Maurice was called in to accom¬ 
plish the end. The courts were made bril¬ 
liant by day by the flashes of his eloquence, 
nnd the senate by night by the glory of his 
oratory. He was, perhaps, the most remark¬ 
able man in all England,—certainly, as hon¬ 
ored as any for his talents, his character, aiid 
the position he had attained by means of these 
and incessant labor,—when, after some com¬ 
munication with Dora, through the mar¬ 
chioness, he resumed his proposal to the mar¬ 
quis,—and was refused! 

Maurice audaciously smiled as he read the 
frigidly civil note; nnd I dare sav, if lie had 
not felt that he intended to make the marquis 
his father-in-law, he would have said some¬ 
thing not complimentary to the sense or mod¬ 
esty of that exalted individual. But Maurice 
now was a man of action—not given to waste 
time in unavailing complaint of any sort; 
After breakfnst he folded up the civilly un¬ 
pleasant note, nnd putting the same in his left 
waistcoat pocket, as if it were a billet to be 
lodged in the vicinity of the heart, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the now common parish-church of 
himself and the marquis, and instructed the 
parish clerk, whom he found in the vestry, to 
duly publish the banns of marriage between 
Maurice Herbert Redgrave, bachelor,'and 
Dora Margaret Emilie Belville, spinster, both 
of this parish. • ; 

“Impudent!” do you say? and “ degrading 
to marry n marquis’ only daughter, as if she 
were a milkmaid! ” Well, I will not answer 
such remarks, except that ns the word daugh¬ 
ter signifies “ milkmaid,” there would be no 
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particular degradation in the manner alluded 
to. For the rest, have I not Baid that Mau¬ 
rice was an honorable mail? Possess thy 
soul in patience, O reader, and doubt not the 
truth of this assurance. 

■ On the first day of the publication of those 
interesting banns Dora was unwell nt home, 
and her mother remained to comfort her. 
The marquis, his head full of airs from last 
night’s opera, and his eyes heavy with the 
continued work of looking on while his ears 
listened, was in his pew, from which he would 
ho more have been missing than from his 
Opera-box, in the season. Maurice himself, 
from some cause or other, was absent. I 
should not be surprised if his heart failed 
him. At all events, I know that when the 
middle of the week had arrived, and he heard 
no remark as to any incident nt the church, 
from any one present or not present,Maurice 
felt that the marquis was somewhat as usual, 
and quite as indifferent ns the rest of the con¬ 
gregation to this interpolatory performance. 
He felt, loo, that the ordinary sounds as of 
grateful relief and refreshment then main¬ 
tained by the assembly, must have been vig¬ 
orously in his favor, and that, probably, a 
stranger had published the banns with the 
mysteriously charming unintelligibilily which 
mnrks the interesting and eventful ceremony. 

“ So far, so good,” said Maurice, in com¬ 
monplace, but comfortable phrase; and on 
the following Sunday he attended church him¬ 
self. Again the marquis was alone, and for 
the same reason—the illness dt home. Dora 
was suffering from a nervous attack, and her 
mother would not leave her. Maurice suf¬ 
fered slightly from a similar complaint, but 
by the time the publication of tire banns, 
amidst the usual accompaniments of noise 
and inattention, had concluded, Maurice had 
greatly recovered, and looked ns unconscious 
of any interest in the solemn roll-call ju6t 
gone through as the marquis himself. 

The succeeding portion of the week was a 
■long and weary one to Maurice, but the new 
one came nt Inst—and with the Sunday, the 
.whole marchesal household was marshalled 
at church. There was a restlessness about 
the fair invalid, which was very natural, con¬ 
sidering the nervous indisposition from which 
she had been recently suffering. The mar¬ 
chioness, too, looked far front well, but her 
anxiety and watchings might be set down as 


the cause. However this may be, the tim'd 
came when the register of the candidates for 
marriage had again to be called over. The 
Reverend Melchizedek Thickenitt was him* 
self in the pulpit, and when he came to the 
names of our young friends he made such a 
pause that, in some degree, the observation 
of the congregation was aroused. The mar* 
quis himself looked up, but as he saw nothing 
before him that was singular, nor expected to 
hear any thing particular if he listened to 
the proceedings then in course, he gave audi¬ 
ble demonstration that he had not taken forth 
his Indian silk handkerchief for nothing. At 
the same moment the organ uttered one of 
those loudly unmusical grunts, elicitated bv a 
stray hand on the keys and a waggish boy at 
the bellows, which generally excite a smile 
throughout a congregation that hath ears to 
hear. Immediately thereupon, all objectors 
to any of the unions'which had then been 
proposed were desired to express their dis* 
sent then and there, or ever after to hold 
their peace! . 

The marquis sprang to his feet, and Mau¬ 
rice, for once in his life, felt as weak as a 
child, for he saw in the action of the .marquis 
the ruin of his hopes. He was little relieved 
by marking, however, that the action had 
been caused by Dorn, who, however little 
given to such things, had fainted away. 

There was the usual commotion; but the 
young lady had been rapidly carried to the 
outer door, surrounded by her relatives and 
followed by her own maid, who looked in al* 
most as bad a plight ns her mistress. The 
rain was descending, and there was a single 
carriage nt the door, towards which the mar¬ 
quis looked wistfully, and then immediately 
sent home for his own. 

While half a dozen persons were still bus.y 
round Dora, preventing her from getting 
speedily well, a servant approached the mar¬ 
quis with extreme respect, and presenting his 
master’s compliments, begged to say that his 
master placed the carriage there at Lord 
Clnysoyle’s disposal, and entreated him to 
make use of it without ceremony. With at 
little ceremony ns was required the marquis 
took possession of the carriage, and conveyed 
his dear invalid home, where he rewarded the 
lacquey, and then asked the name of the 
gentleman to whem he desired to return bis 
thanks. 
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,\'“My master, sir, it the attorney-gen- 
jerolr*T-” - 

“The Devil! *’ exclaimed the marquis,very 
irreverently, even if he had not so recently 
left church. . 

, The marquis stayed to < hear no more, but 
rapidly entering the room into which the 
ladies had entered, and whom he found there 
alone, he sank into an arm-chair, and seemed 
utterly unable to decide whether to laugh or 
to cry. “It’s the most embarrassing thing 
in the world,” he said: “we have all come 
borne in Sir Maurice.Redgrave’s carriage; the 
new attorney-general.” 

; Neither lady made any reply. Dora, in¬ 
deed, seemed to shudder a little; and her 
parents ominously uttered the words “ chill;” 
but, for my part, I strongly suspect that it 
was a little congratulatory hugging, as it were 
of herself, at the idea of having at length rid¬ 
den in such a conveyance. 

The three were yet looking in a droll sort 
of distress at one another, when, to culmi¬ 
nate it all, a servant entered with Sir Maurice 
Redgrave’s card. To refuse to see him under 
the circumstances was scarcely human, and 
t* my lord,” hurriedly drawing on his dignity, 
proceeded to his own room, where Maurice 
awaited him. Marvellously embarrassed was 
“my lord,? but the handsome young attor¬ 
ney-general speedily set him at his ease, by 
presenting him witii a bracelet which had 
slipped from Dora’s arm in his carriage, and 
by his seeming readiness to depart as soon 
as he had inquired after the state of her 
health. 

“I am sure, Maurice—hem!—Sir Maurice, 
you—that is—I-” 

“You have always been a man of your 
word, my lord, and will not fail to be so 
now-” 

My lord turned pale, sagacious of unpleas¬ 
antness from afar. Maurice placed in his 
hands a declaration of the publication of the 
banns, and seeing the marquis now turn red 
with anger he gently laid his hand upon his 
arm, honestly told his honest tale, and wound 
it up by remarking that all that had been 
done was, that the marquis’ consent hod been 


asked three times to his face, and in his hear? 
ing, and he had no objection. According to 
my lord’s old promise, was Maurice not au¬ 
thorized to take the silence as signifying con* 
sent? , 

. Face to face, the two men sat for an hour; 
At the'end of it the marquis’ head was bent 
on his bosom, and tears were, silently trick* 
ling down his cheeks, for he lmd yielded at 
last. He moved away, silently, motioning ti> 
Maurice to wait, and he silently returned* 
leading in the marchioness. 

[ While the new condition of things was 
being explained to this lady, who smiled a8 
if she had expected such an ending to the 
history, I would enter into the question as tq 
how far Dora had been cognizant of the novel 
attempt of Maurice to gain a consent, which 
was given at last with not more than a grace¬ 
ful reluctance. But remember that poor Dora 
is alone, and not cognizant of the issue 1 The 
mother is the first to think of that, and at a 
word from her the marquis took Sir Maurice 
by the arm, and the marchioness following, 
they entered the room into which Doru had 
been first conveyed on arriving from church.; 

“ My child ! ” said the marquis, with a 
trembling voice, “ here is an old friend.whq 
has something particular to say to you, and 
who will say nothing, I believe, of which | 
shall not fully approve.” 

After a few conventional words, the marr 
quis and marchioness withdrew. The Jatter 
turned for a single instant, as she passed the 
threshold, to take a parting glance. Dora 
was standing' in the centre of the room—a 
marble statue of young Hope—pale, but not 
mournful; and there wos a smile on the facq 
of Maurice, with warmth enough therein to 
make the pale pure rose, and if sorrow had 
been there, to convert it into gladness. 

“ Quatermaine 1 ” .said Caross, the greal 
coach-maker, of Long Acre, to his herald- 
painter ; “ Sir Maurice Redgrave’s carriage 
must be finished by Thursday. See to the 
escutcheon of pretence to be added to the 
arms—for Lady Dora, you know, is an heir* 
ess.” * ; 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Is a few minutes, my cousin came running, 
etgerly up, saying, “Arthur is so glad you are 
here.” 

Mr. Despencer followed her, and taking my 
hand in both of his, as if we had been old 
friends, greeted me cordially, and concluded by 

saying. 

“It lifts quite a load from my mind to know 
you will be with Georgiana, for business will 
call me much away, and this is a lonely place at 
best.” 

I will not deny that I felt relieved at these 
words. Mr. Despencer had not forgotten his 
old grace of manner. If his welcome had been 
(hat of a Paladin to some wandering and wronged 
princess, it could not have been accompanied by 
more delicacy in look and manner. I began to 
think better of him. I wondered less at what I 
thought Georgiana’s infatuation. My answer, 
doubtless, revealed something of this change in 
opinion, for my cousin brightened up and gave 
me a glance full of grateful thanks. Mr. Do- 
spencer noticed it also, and continued quite gal¬ 
lantly, 

“You might find it dull, for young married 
people are opt to forget everybody but them¬ 
selves,” and he looked, half laughingly at Geor¬ 
gians, who was blushing happily—I had not 
seen her look so happy before, “but fortunately I 
brought a friend home with me. Mr. Bentley is 
quite a beau. I should not wonder if he and 
you got up a flirtation.” 

I caught an appealing look from Georgiana to 
her husband. She had not, I saw, informed Mr. 
Despeocer of the reason for my visit. But ho 
comprehended, with ready tact, that he had 
made a blunder of some kind, and offering me 
his arm, conducted me down stairs in silence. 

Oh! how that chance allusion wrung my heart. 
It brought back, in full force, the memory of my 
happiness, now gone forever, and which, for the 
last half hour, I had temporarily forgot. 

Mr. Bentley was handsome and well dressed. 
But he had a sinister expression, which made 
me shudder instinctively, as one shudders at 


sight of a snake. Ho seemed to me a something 
between a jockey and a black-leg, dressed up in 
Sunday clothes and practicing manners learned 
of a dancing-master. The elaborate politeness 
with which he received his introduction to me 
increased my aversion to him, as elaborate 
politeness always docs, when I dislike people; 
besides, elaborate politeness is never honest. 

The next day rose clear and crisp. After break¬ 
fast, Mr. Despencer and his friend departed for 
tho city. Tho former was so much out of humor 
that he could barely restrain himself sufficiently 
to be civil. Georgiana looked as if she had been 
crying. I surmised that she bad told him how 
: unrelenting her father was: and my surmise 
proved correct, as she informed me, after the 
meal was over, by way of apology for her hus¬ 
band’s ill-temper. Sho did not tell me how 
harsh ho had been to her, however, and that this 
was tho cause of her swollen eyes. 

Mr. Bentley, however, was still offensively 
: polite. Ho seemed to think that he could make 
up for his friend’s incivility, by excessive atten- 
: tions to Georgiana and myself, when he only 
: annoyed the first, and exasperated mo. For 
: already I was beginning to hate the man. “Has 
lie the impertinence,” I said to myself, as I con- 
i trasted him with Mr. Talbot, “to think he can 
: make himself agreeable to me?” 

When we were left alone, Georgiana excused 
■ herself for an hour or two, on the plea of house- 
: hold affairs, but really, I suspect, to have her 
> cry out unobserved. Left to myself, I set forth 
; to examine the mansion. I had been curious, 
| from what I saw of it- the night before, to know 
J where Mr. Bentley had slept, for, except the two 
: chambers occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Despencer 
: and myself, and the loft, which tho servant had 
; for a dormitory, I was not aware of any apart- 
i ment8 in sufficient repair to be used as sleeping- 
\ rooms. I found my anticipations correct. The 
\ entire half of the house, on the right of tho lmll, 
| was in a tenantless condition: the shutters rot- 
t ted off, or hanging loose; the plaster broke; the 
J ceilings fallen in; the floors decayed. I opened 
i the doors, that led into them from the hall, but 
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did not enter, for they looked dangerous, and 
smelt damp and fetid. None had any furniture 
in. I wns forced to conclude that Mr. Bentley 
slept in an oul-houae. • 

In my walks I met the old woman, who had 
waited on us the day before. It seemed as if 
Hie advent of Mr. Bentley, with his sinister look, 
had cast a glamour over the place which affected 
everything; for this servant, who, had seemed, 
when I first saw her, only a vulgar-looking cook 
and maid-of-nll-work, now wore a hag-like ex¬ 
pression, which made my blood run cold. Tooth¬ 
less, blear-eyed, withered, with long, skinny 
fingers, and already bent by age, she canto upon 
me so suddenly, as I turned the anglo of the 
house, that I started with a slight, involuntary 
scream, as if I had seen a witch. 

In the course of my further researches, I de¬ 
tected, at the rear of the hall, a massive door 
leading to the right, and saw that it conducted 
to a large apartment, the only room, on that side 
of the house, not plainly a prey to bats and owls. 
But whether it was in decay or not I failed to 
discover, for I could not get admittance into it 
from any point, as it was protected outside by 
wooden shutters, firmly bolted within, and though 
a door led into it from the front room, which had 
been used as a dining hall in the palmy days of 
the mansion, that, also, was now tightly locked. 


; Georgiana was not coming down, I resolved to 
J go into the city, and inquire where, or how, I 
s could get work. It had to be done at some time; 
$ for I was determined not to be dependent. Why 
| not at once? 

i I hesitated, at first, thinking that Mr. Talbot 
[ might, possibly, relent, and that a note might 
\ come from him iu my absence. But my pride 
| whispered, that, in such an event, my triumph 
would be the greater if I was away. “Triumph!” 
I said to myself, immediately after, “ah! he will 
never write: there will be no triumph for me; 
he is inflexible.” And saying this, I went up 
stairs for my bonnet. I was torn by conflicting 
emotions: now angry at him for what I called 
his tyranny and obstinacy, now more than half 
convinced that ii was I who had been exacting. 

I had talked, often and bravely, of what a true 
woman could do, in spite of the social injustice 
that beset her path, if left to provide for herself. 

I tried, as I walked toward the city, to recall all 
this and to assure myself that the taBk before mo 
was an easy one. I had only to will it, I said, 
and all difficulties would disappear. There was 
nothing menial in working for one’s bread: 
nothing in the mere act of asking for employ¬ 
ment, that should call a blush to the face. But 
when I reached the place where I had determined 
to make my first application, my heart failed me. 


As I was trying the fastenings of this door, the 
old servant who seemed to bo prowling about 
watching me, came up and told mo the room 


It was a picture dealer’s, where I hoped to dis¬ 
pose of a few water-color sketches, which I in¬ 
tended to paint. But I walked past the store, 


was nailed up, and had not been used for twenty ^ two or three times, beforo I could muster courage 


years. \ to go in. When, at last, I did enter, and ner- 

When I had exhausted the mansion, I went to ;> vously told my errand, the rough, curt way in 
tho out-houses, but still found no place, except j which I was told that “there was no demand for 
a hay-loft, where Mr. Bentley could have slept. 1 such things now,” made every vein tingle with 
Tho out-houses were as ruinous as tho mansion $ alternate Bhamc and indignation. I had to 
itself, being mostly covered with moss, or over- $ school myself, for more than an hour, before I 
grown with briars or poison vines, while between 5 could venture on a second attempt elsewhere: 
the cracks in their gaping walla, green, slimy J and here the answer was the same, 
lizards ran in and out. { I do not, in writing this autobiography, seek 

Georgiana still kept her room, when I had \ to extenuate myself. I ought not, I know, to 
finished these explorations, and I knocked in j have been either angry or ashamed. My reason 
vain for admittance. She had a violent sick %• told me so, even then. But we are flesh and 
head-ache, she said, “wouldn't I excuse her till | blood, not mathematical machines. We feel the 
dinner-time?” The dinner would be at five * stings of pride, we resent insult, and this the 
o’clock, “a late dinner to be sure, but Arthur $ more readily, the more unhappy and friendless 
had promised to return by that hour.” She i we are. To be poor is no crime, but, in the 
thought if she could get a little sleep fiho would { world’s eyo at least, it is a Btigmn. To go about, 
be quite well again. Toor thing! I read it nil. * morning after morning, week after week, solicit- 
She was exhausted by weeping, and fancied that $ mg euq loyraent, when all avenues are filled, often 
by secluding herself and courting sleep, she ^ meeting rudeness and nearly always coldness, is 
could come out at dinner-time, looking freshly, $ no small oross for a woman to bear. Those who 
and so deceive me and her husband. \ have been accustomed to it, all their lives, feel 

My only chance of avoiding thought was to j it to be Buoh. It was worse for me. It was the 
keep myself occupied.' So, when I found that % worse for one proud like I was; for pride was 
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my besetting Bin. I do not wonder that im- < suffered, especially as I saw, day by day, her 
porerished gentlewomen Bometimesstarve, rather j own increasing unhappiness, 
than run this gauntlet. Oh! how I hated the 5 I could have endured all, I repent, if I had 
world for its injustice. For, at that period, I ^ been certain, beyond controversy, that I was 
charged all my sufferings to its social code. j right. More than once, I saw Mr. Talbot’s 
I hurry over this part of my story. Thej; naiIie mentioned in the newspapers, as having 
public has had a surfeit of such sorrows, and is j> wou gome important case, or made some eloquent 
lick of the wrongs of distressed women. And j speech. I felt then how I loved him yet! Loved 
in fact, terrible as this physical suffering is, in him, I said to myself, in spite of his injustice, 
u nothing when compared with the mental ones j But had he, I always added, been unjust? Alas! 
I bad to endure. Poverty, even starvation, can * this doubt was hardest of all to bear. I could 
be borne better than the loss of love, infinitely \ j iaT0 suffered everything, if certain I was a 
better than the sense of one’s having done wrong, j martyr for the truth; bul I grew daily less suro 
The pain of the body is nothing to the agony of s 0 f this, and daily, yes, hourly, more miserable, 
the soul. Yes! I could have borne all, if I had \ 
had within me, an assured consciousness of \ 


right-doing. But the more I reflected on my 
behavior, the more doubtful I felt of its correct¬ 
ness. 

To dismiss this part of my story, once for all. 
After trying various more lucrative avenues to 
employment, and finding that all were over¬ 
crowded, I was compelled to take up with 
plain needle-work, which I obtained at a House 
of Industry, an institution established, to pro- 
ride employment for persons situated like my¬ 
self. I had put off applying at this place ns long 
&s I could, for I knew many of the ladies who 
managed it; and my pride revolted at being seen 
soliciting work, by those, who, a month ngo, 
would have been glad to have been my rivals. 
More than once, when I took back the tasks I 
hid finished, I had to draw down my veil 
quickly, to prevent being recognized, by former 
acquaintances, on their way from the managers’ 
room to their carriages. My conduct was foolish, 


$ CHAPTER XIV. 

But I am anticipating. That night, Mr. 
Despencer returned home, in a comparatively 
good-humor; and poor Georgiana’s spirits rose 
accordingly. From this time out, her smiles or 
tears fluctuated with her husband’s temper; and 
alas! for her, he was oftener angry than other¬ 
wise. The mild, thorough-bred manner, which 
had been his only recommendation to me at the 
sea-shore, was accompanied by a passionate dis¬ 
position, which he gave full vent to at his own 
fireside. My blood often boiled at his treatment 
of my cousin. Why is it that so many men, 
famed in society for their courtesy, and even 
chivalry to women, are little better than brutes 
to their wives? 

Mr. Bentley did not visit us again for several 
days. I was not more pleased with him, at his 
second appearance, than at his first. There was 
a coarse, animal look about the mouth, which 


perhaps; but I was human. 5 made you forget even Iris fine eyes; and they 

It was no perverse wish to be independent that S were fine, of that purplish black which is at 
drove me to this sacrifice of pride. I soon recon-% once so rare and beautiful. He had glittering 
ciled myself to accepting a homo from Georgians, ^ white teeth, which a perpetual smile constantly 
for I saw that I could be useful to her in many % exhibited, and which, to mo at least, were sug- 


wiys. But when I had left my uncle’s, I had ijgestive of a latent snarl, as if lie was a human 
been so completely unprovided with money, that 1 1 hyena. Yet he was handsome and well-bred, in 
had not now enough even to renew niy wardrobe, j the ordinary sense of the term. In a promiscu- 
though the winter was approaching, when such ^ous assembly of young ladies, at least half would 
i renewal would bo indispensable. It was lie- Ihave pronounced him a “love of a man.” 
cessary, therefore, that I should replenish my j ««y oa don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley,” said 
puree, however scantily. What I did earn Buf- ^Georgians, the next day when wo were alone, 
fioed for my clothing. But it would not have J “Yet ho is said to be very successful with 
paid my board. ^ women.” 

How weary I often was. Sewing, which is> s “Who is he?” was my reply. 

>uch & sedative to many of my sex, was never] «Mr. Bentley,” said Georgians. 

Bach to me. It had always, on the contrary, j «£ want t 0 know what he is.” 

been a task. My eyes ached, my chest pained $ “Don’t you know?” 

me, my spirits sank, ob I sat, hour after hour, | “No.” 

pljing my needle. But I never complained, for J “Arthur says he is a gentleman, who has been 

I did not wish Georgiana to know how much I 'unfortunate.*' 
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“Do you believe it?” and I looked at her } 
keenly. ; 

“I sometimes think he may bo a gambler, or ; 
some such thing,” bIig answered, a little embar-; 
rassed. “He don’t act the real gentleman, now 
docs he, Maggy?” 

“I don't think he does.” 

“He hasn’t the manner of Arthur. Few 
have.” 

“No. He hasn’t Mr. Despencer’s manner.” 

“I sometimes wish Arthur was not so inti¬ 
mate with him. I wonder if they ever play.” 

“I hope not,” I said, for I saw how distressed 
the idea nmdo her; and to divert her thoughts, 1 
added, “By-the-bye, where does Mr. Bcutley 
sleep, when ho conies here?” 

Gcorgiana laughed. I had not heard her laugh 
so gleefully since she was a child. 

“I'm sure I don’t know. I’m keeping house, 
and don’t know whero my guests sleep—isn’t it 
funny? Arthur told me, I remember now, not 
to trouble myself about it, for that old Jane 
would settle it all: and I never did trouble 
myself.” And she laughed again. 

The conversation ceased here, but as we sat at 
the tea-table, that night, Georginna suddenly 
looked up, and said to Mr. Despencer, 

“Arthur, where does Mr. Bentley sleep, when 
he comes here?” 

Her husband had his cup raised to his lips, in 
the very act of drinking. He paused, and looked 
keenly nt me, as if divining where the question 
originated. 

“You don’t answer me,” said Georgians. 
“And why do you stare so nt Maggy?” 

“Excuse me. I had not heard you. I wasn’t 
aware I was staring nt anybody. What was it 
you asked?” 

I knew well enough that he had heard her. 
But Georginna, completely deceived, repeated 
the question. 

“Oli! in the front garret to be sure,” he an¬ 
swered, promptly. “Old Jaue has the back one, 
you know.” 

But I had been in the front garret, the morn¬ 
ing nfter Mr. Bentley’s first visit, and there was 
not an article of furniture in it, nor did it look 
as if anybody had slept on the lloor. A tempo¬ 
rary couch, however, might have been arranged, 
and removed before I saw the room. Yet I half 
believed that the whole was an invention of Mr. 
Despencer’s, and that he had paused to get time 
to think what to say. I was entirely convinced 
of this, the day nfter this conversation, for, when 
I stole up to the garret, drawn thither by noises 
I had heard after I retired, I found that a bed¬ 
stead, and a few other articles of chamber fur¬ 


niture, bad been arranged there; and as I recog¬ 
nized one or two of the chairs, which I had seen 
in Georgiana’s room, I knew that Mr. Despencer, 
to blind mo, bad caused the apartment to be 
fitted up. 

But why should ho blind mo? Why was there 
any necessity for a mystery? My thoughts re¬ 
verted to the closed chamber. But even if that 
was where Mr. Bentley slept, wby should there 
be any attempt to conceal it? What was the tie 
between him and Georgiana’s husband? It wns 
more than mere friendship, I felt assured. Bid 
they share some dark and terriblo secret to¬ 
gether, with which, in some way, the closed 
chamber was connected? 

I bad resided with Georgiana about four 
months, when Mr. Despencer said, one evening, 
that lie had to visit a neighboring city, and 
would be gone for a week. 

“I would like to take you, Georgy,” he said, 
addressing his wife, “if Miss Gray will keep 
house while we're gone.” 

“Oh 1 I should be delighted,” said my cousin, 
for, poor child! any kindness from her husband 
almost set her wild. 

I thought immediately of Mr. Bentley, for lie 
had beou so marked in his attentions lately, and 
was so deficient, I believed, in a nice sense of 
propriety, that I feared he would take advantage 
of this absence to annoy me more than ever. 
But I hesitated to mention this, my only objec¬ 
tion to the proposed arrangement, for I saw how 
disappointed Georginna would be. 

“May wo count on your keeping house, then?" 
said Mr. Despepcer. 

I still hesitated, but an appealing look from 
Georgiana decided me, and I nnswered in the 
affirmative. I never saw a happier being than 
my cousin was, for the rest of that evening. 

The next day, when Mr. Despencer had de¬ 
parted to the city, I frankly told Georgiatia, she 
would oblige me, if Mr. Despencer would hint to 
his friend, that, during their absence, he should 
dispense with his visits to the mansion. 

“Your husband eau do it in away to avoid 
offence,” I said, in conclusion, “and I don’t 
want to offend any of his friends.” 

Georgiana promised, but added, 

“You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley any 
better, I’m sorry to see.” 

“Do you like him better?” 

She looked confused. I Bnw her husband had 
been talking ber over. 

“Oh! yes. Arthur assures me, on his honor, 
that they never play; and Mr. Benllcy is really 
very handsome and very polite.” 

I made up answer. Georgiana went on. 
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“I wish, Maggy, you wouldn’t be so pre¬ 
judiced. Arthur says Mr. Bentley is desper¬ 
ately in love with you, aud that you really treat 
him cruelly sometimes/ 5 

My first impulse was to resent these words. 
What right had Mr. Despencer to say I treated 
his visitor cruelly? What right had he to per¬ 
mit roe to be annoyed by attentions I disliked? 
What right had he to talk over Georgiana? But 
I reflected how foolish it would be to get angry 
at my cousin, for it was in her nature to be con¬ 
trolled by her husband. Poor thing! she needed 
pity more than she deserved anger. 

“We will not talk of this, to-day, my dear. 
But promise to speak to Mr. Despencer about 
his friend’s visits while you arc away.” 

Georgiana Baw I had been hurt. She came 
up and kissed me affectionately. 

“Forgive me, Moggy,” she said, “Mr. Bent¬ 
ley shan’t trouble you.” 

The next day they left. I watched the car¬ 
riage, that bore away Georgiana, till it was out 
of sight: and then re-entered the house, sadly. 
For my cousin was now the only one left to love 
me; in all the world I had no other friend; and 
her departure made me inexpressibly lonely. 
The old stone mansion, with its decaying out¬ 
houses, looked drearier and more desolate than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XV. 

When I rose, the next morning, the sky was 
overcast. The bare, wintry landscape, with 
low, leadcn-colored clouds massed above it; the 
rising wind that moaned and wailed through 
tho pines; the gusts of rain that began to sweep 
past: all these increased my depression of spirits. 
There are times, when the aspects of Nature 
affect us, as if they were a part of ourselves: 
and this was one of them. Besides, I lmd always 
been peculiarly sensitive to such impressions. 
A mountaiu stirred my soul with solemn and 
grand emotions. A quiet Sabbath in the country 
Soothed me with a peace inexpressible. Often, 
in childhood, as I heard the qiidniglit rain dash¬ 
ing against the casements, I had drawn the bed¬ 
clothes over my face, with a shudder, fancying 
that skeleton fingers were tapping on the win¬ 
dow-panes, without, for admittance. 

As the day wore on, the storm increased, and 
my depression of spirits with it. I tried to forget 
myself with my needle. But this only jaded my 
nervous system and made me more depressed 
than ever. I rose and walked the room. The 
evening was now setting in; the rain rushed 
down in torrents; tho wind lin’d increased to a 
gMe. My footsteps quickened, in sympathy with 


the tumult without, as I hurried from side to 
side of the room. 

My fire had died low Its dim light left deep 
shadows in the corners of the room, from which 
I almost expected to see weird faces ami forms 
emerge. I did not dare to stop walking. Once 
I tried to do it, but my flesh began to creep, and 
my knees to tremble, as if an invisible presence 
only waited my stopping to clutch me with its 
spectral hands. Some of my readers, perhaps, 
may have felt, at times, like I did. If so, they 
know the horror of such sensations. To others 
it would be in vain to describe them. They be¬ 
came so intolerable, at last, that I seized my 
candle, and sought the company of old Jane, in 
the kitchen, under the pretence of getting a light. 

She was sitting crouching over the fire, with 
crooked, skinny fingers, occasionally rubbing her 
hands feebly together. She also had neglected 
to light her candle, and the lurid gluro of the 
smoutdering coals, reflected on her brown and 
withered face, gave her an aspect more witch¬ 
like than ever. I told my errand, half apolo¬ 
getically. She did not rise to get the matches, 
but pointed silently to where they were. I lit 
my candle, but still lingered. 

“My fire is almost out,” I said, at last, put¬ 
ting down my can tile, and drawing a stool to the 
hearth, “and it’s not worth while to make it up 
again to-night, so I will sit here till bed time.” 

She moved slightly to give me more room, and 
said something about its being a rainy night. 
There was a long silence, which I broke, at last, 
by saying, 

“You’ll think I am going to ask an odd ques¬ 
tion. But where did Mr. Bentley sleep, the first 
night I came here?” 

Site did not pause an instant, nor even look 
up, but answered, as she held her fingers to the 
fire, 

“At the tavern, below hero: a quarter of a 
mile, or so, off.” 

The explanation was so natural, that I gave 
credit to it immediately, wondering I had never 
thought of this simple explanation before. Yet 
I asked myself, at the same time, why Mr. De¬ 
spencer had attempted to deceive me. 

Old Jane looked up at my silence, and seeing 
surprise in my face, continued, 

“The master don’t want mistress to know it, 
and that’s why you never heard of it. You see, 
he didn’t expect you, the night he brought Mr. 
Bentley here for the first time, and Mr. Bentley 
was to have had j'our room. But when the 
master saw how it was, he came and told me to 
tell the mistress, if she asked, that Mr. Bentley 
had slept in the garret.” 
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“Which wiis afterwnrd fitted up for him.” ; 
“Yes! But,” and she looked at me search- [ 
ingly, “you Beem curious about this matter.” j 
“Somehow I had got the idea that Mr. Bent- ; 
ley slept in the room next to the old dining-hall.” s 
“I'd like to sec the man who’d sleep there.” $ 
She said this in such a low, horror-struck tone, * 
looking around fearfully, that my blood suddenly $ 
ran cold. •: 

“Why?” I asked, after a moment, in a voice * 
as hushed. !; 

“Have you never heard?” 

“I have heard nothing.” 5 

“I knew the mistress had never been told, but ^ 
I supposed the master might have told you, for } 
you don’t seem afeard of anything. But the v 
mistress, she wouldn’t live in the house a day, } 
if she knew it—that she wouldn’t.” • 

Theso words, but the manner of the speaker s 
still more, convinced me that some fearful ^ 
tragedy was associated with this old mansion. ] 
I remembered what my instinctive feeling, on 5 
first seeing it, had been. With some difficulty } 
I drew from the servant the following recital. 5 
“Thirty years ago, long before you were born,; 
Miss, this house, with 'acres and acres of land ; 
hereabouts, belonged to a family by the name > 
of Lyttleton. The master was a widower, a j 
harsh, miserly man, who saw no company, kept j 
but two servants, and never forgave ft debt. • 
His solo delight was to add farm after farm to : 
his property. His father had been a spend¬ 
thrift, and nearly ruined the family: and this 
was why the son was so greedy after money, it 
was said. 

“This miser had also a son, but the boy had 
been away from home, for ten years or more, 
first at school and then at college. He was 
about nineteen when he came back to live hero. 
His extravagance was an almost daily cause of 
quarreling between the old man and himself. 
Yet he wasn’t extravagant for one as rich ns he 
was, if what the neighbors said was true. He 
wanted to keep a horse; but his father wouldn't 
let him; and many and many a time high words 
were heard between them about it. So the 
young man, ns he couldn’t be happy at home, 
took to spending his days away, sometimes in 
the city, sometimes in places about the country. 
The town wnsn’t more than a quarter ns big, 
then, as it is now, and when you got out liore, 
you’d think it wns fifty miles away. There was 
gunning, them times in the woods, and fish to 
he caught in the creeks; and young Mr. Lyttle¬ 
ton was fond of gunning and fishing both. 

“That happened, which often happens. One 
day, in tlio spring of the year, while fishing, he 


stopped at a little farm house, a few miles farther 
in the country, to ask for a glass of milk. The 
farmer’s wife was a pleasant spoken woman, and 
knew who he wns; and she asked him into her 
company parlor, and sent her daughter for the 
milk. The daughter, they all say, was the pret¬ 
tiest girl about. She came in blushing, and 
looking down; her lashes were the longest and 
blackest ever seen; but after she had given him 
the glass, and while he was drinking, she stole 
a glance at him, which he caught; and this mado 
her blush more than ever. He used to tell, after¬ 
ward, that such eyes he had never even dreamed 
of; and he fell in love at first sight. 

“When a young man, only nineteen, is un¬ 
happy at home, and finds a house where he is 
always welcome, and where there is a handsome 
girl ho is in Ioyo with, ho don’t stay away from 
that house many days in the week. So young 
Mr. Lyttleton kept a going and going, till the 
neighborhood began to talk about it, and at last 
it canto to the ears of his father. There was a 
bigger quarrel than ever, you may be sure. The 
old man had always meant his son to marry rich, 
and was furious to hear he had promised him¬ 
self to a girl, whose father hired the farm he 
worked. But the son wouldn’t give in, no! not 
an inch. The Lyttletons had always liked to 
have their own way, father and son, ever since 
they’d been a family. They were a cruel, des¬ 
perate set, in the old times, it was said, and had 
mado their money by going a pirating, bucca¬ 
neering it was culled, I believe. The first one, 
that came to this country, had been captain of 
a ship that plundered and burned a town, away 
down in the Indies somewhere, and brought away 
thousands and thousands of dollars, beside? silver 
and gold vessels from churches; and fordoing 
this last some people said thcre’d been a curse 
on the family ever since. He had brought away, 
too, a Spanish girl, a great heiress in Her own 
country, whom he forced to marry him, thinking 
to get her money. But her father and mother 
had been killed, some said by him, when the 
town was taken; and her relations wouldn’t part 
with a penny to a heretic, ns they called him; 
and the king and Pope both took their parts; 
and so, though he sent agent after agent, for he 
didn’t dare to go himself, he never got a dollar. 
This is what people say, but I don’t know if its 
all true, though nobody denies, I believe, that 
he treated his wife cruelly, and that she died of 
a broken-heart. This brought another curse on 
the family, so the story goes. 

“At any rate, they were a bad set enough, 
gamblers, horso-jockeys, wicked husbands and 
unnatural fathers, stern, harsh, passionate 
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whom nobody loved, but everybody feared. They 
always would, ns I’ve said, have their own way. 
jo when the father and son quarreled about tills 
ntrriage it was terrible. Nobody, for awhile, 
conld be got to live with them, ns servants; for 
each made them the victims of his anger. The 
oaths, which that parlor heard, where you’ve 
been sitting nil day, were enough, I’ve been told, 
to make devils haunt it till the Day of Judg¬ 
ment.” 

As she spoke, she glanced fearfully over her 
shoulder, in the direction of the parlor; and a 
shiver ran through all my veins. No wonder 
Bach an awe and dread had come over me in the 
gathering twilight in (hat room. 

“How it came to be settled at last, in (he way 
it was, nobody, at first, could tell. But they 
BDpposcd that father and son had worn each 

other out, and that so they came to patch up a 
peace between them. It was agreed that the 
son should go abroad for two years; that the 
girl should be sent to school and educated; and 
that, when he was twenty-one, the son should 
come back and marry her. One reason, it was 
thought, why the father gave in, was that this 
house, and all (he original property, was entailed, 
u they call it, so that the son would get it, at 
hit death, whether or no: and this fact made the 
son more stubborn too, for he laughed when hi 5 
father said he’d leave him penniless, and bonslci 1 
he could live, till then, on the Jews. But th a 
real reason, I reckon, why the father made thi 3 
bargain, was to get the son out of the way t 
thinking, that, before two years, he'd forget th j 
girl. 

“lie did not forget her, however. The Lyttle - 
tow always stuck to whatever they undertook. 
If they hated you, they never let you up If 
they went into politics, or took to horse-racing t 
they held on forever. It hnd been part of th 2 
btrgain, that the young man, for the whole o ' 
these two years, shouldn’t write to the girl. No r 
did he. But he heard about her, from time t > 
time, from a friend, and was waiting eagerly fo r 
the two years to be up, that he might come bacl c 
tad marry her, when this friend suddenly wrot 3 
to him that his father had got the start of hiri 

Md married the girl himself. 

“It seemed, for all this afterward came out, 
dial the girl had never really cared for the younj 5 
man. She was one of those vain, empty crea- 
hires, who can marry anybody, provided the; g 
get plenty of finery. Her father and mothc r 
thought of nothmg but money. They had don » 
*11 they could to get up a match between he r 
*nd young Mr. Lyttleton, bnt when they foun 1 
be bad gone away, they tried as hard to mak 0 
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j> a match between the father and her, and suc- 
;> cceded. The old man was not too old to be blind 
$ to beauty: no Lyttleton, they say, ever was, 
t Besides, he saw the girl actually courting him. 
5 and thought what a revengo lie might have on 
v Ills son. So they were married. It was all done 
•» so quick, during one of the girl’s vacations, that 
$ the friend of young Mr. Lyttleton had no time to 
^ warn him. 

; “The young man came home by (lie next 
l packet. lie was crazy with rage, they say, in 
!; Europe, and for most of the way back. Then 
■> he settled down into a gloomy silence, which was 
v even more terrible to see. Voyages were longer 
1 then than they are now, and for the Inst half of 

v the voyage he walked the deck, his bands behind 
■« him, darkly looking down, and never hearing a 
} word if one spoke to hint. The captain, who had 
s heard something of the story, said there was 
' danger in his eye, and was going to warn old 
$ Mr. Lyttleton, but was prevented, and so the 
\ dreadful tragedy came about.” 

; This long prelude to the denouement, these 
\ pictures of the passionate, self-willed, desperato 
1 race of Lyttletons, hnd prepared me for florne- 
^ thing awful; hut when the narrator hinted at 
parricide, the crime exceeded even my expecta- 
s tions, and I felt my flesh creep with horror. 
> especially ns I remembered the room, which had 
v been closed for twenty years, and which I fore- 
i saw must have been the scene of the bloody deed, 
$ and reflected how near it was. Old Jane seemed 
\ to have something of the same feeling, for her 
i voice, which hnd gradually become raised, in the 
^ excitement of the story, sank again to a whisper; 
^ and more than once she glanced suspiciously 
\ around. 

$ “lie was prevented, because, when the ship 
v got to the wharf, it was almost night and raining 
s fust. Young Lyttleton did not wait for the vessel 
$ to be made fast, but slipped down the sides by a 
v rope, and was off before he was missed. The 
s captain, as soon as he found himself at leisure, 
$ looked around for his passenger, but seeing he 
i was gone, and that the night was stormy, gave 
\ himself no more trouble about it, though be 
i would have been too late, even if lie had started 
5 at once. 

$ “For (he young man, the moment lie set foot 
i on shore, hnd hired a coach. lie got out to the 
^ house about nine o’clock. This is about the time 
$ of the night, I suppose, and the storm was just 
I; such another. The windows rattled; the rain 
•* rushed down on the roof; the pine trees tossed 
5 and groaned; and the gale went shrieking, away 
j[ over the fields, I’ve been told, as if the grnve- 
< yard, by the old church above here, had been 
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emptied, and the ghosts were howling by. In $ 
the middle of this storm, the son, who had left $ 
the carriage at the turn of the road below, $ 
reached the door and knocked-” j; 

She stopped suddenly, for distinct and loud, ^ 
above the tempest, came three or four knocks \ 
on the front door. Her brown cheek changed \ 
to livid, and, as the knocks were repeated, one, ^ 
two, three, four, she clutched at my arm, holding n 
it as if in the grip of a vice, and trembling all i; 
over. 5 

“Hark!” bIio said, in a whisper scarcely audi-} 
ble. | 

The antecedents of her story, the story itself, 
the breathless crisis at which she had arrived, 
these had all conspired to make me, at this in¬ 
terruption, start also with a feeling as if super¬ 
natural presences 'were about to enter on the 
scene; But a moment’s reflection brought my 
courage back to me. Though my blood ran chill 
with a nameless horror, my reasoning faculties 
did not desert me. Intellectually, I had always 
been skeptical as to such visitations. I rose, 
therefore, resolute to go to the door. 

“Don’t,” gasped old Jane. It was all she 
could say. But she held me back, with the 
clutch of a giantess. 

But the blood of the old Norsemen, which ran 
so blue in my veins, and to which something of 
my awe of the invisible world may have been 
attributable, was mounting higher and hotter, 
with every moment, to face down this peril: 
mounting higher and hotter because the peril 


by old Jane’s story, had played me false. Bul 
the servant also had heard them. That two per* 
sons should be deceived, in the same manner, 
was hardly possible. Yet my courage did not 
give way. I felt cold as ice; my knees nml 
hands trembled; but I stood my ground never¬ 
theless, and carefully shut and barred the door, 
though it was too dark to see. I next recovered 
my candle. Then, but not till then, I turned to 
go. Up to this point, in spite of all, I had been 
calm, and comparatively slow in my movements; 
for I had been facing the danger. But now l 
could scarcely restrain myself from running. I 
felt as if spectral arms might be thrown around 
me at any moment. I breathed hard and quick. 
And yet I would not increase my speed, but 
walked steadily on, groping my way, for what 
seemed an age, till I reached the welcome door 
of the kitchen, opened it, and stood within its 
: warm and cheery light. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

I staggered to my seat, with a faco as white 
as ashes. Old Jane rose up and stood over nte, 
more moved even than myself. 

“God help us, she would go,” she said, speak 
ing as if to herself, “she has seen a ghost.” 

“No, I have seen no ghostf,” I replied, re¬ 
covering myself. “We deceived ourselves, that 
is all.” 

“Do you mean to say there was nobody at the 
door?” 


was one, which, at first, my nerves shrank from. 

“No,” I said, wrenching myself loose, with a 
sudden exertion of strength, of which I had not 
supposed myself capable. “Man, or fiend, I will 
see what it is.” 

I snatched the candle, as I spoke, and rushed 
out of the kitchen, not giving myself time to re¬ 
flect. In a moment, I was at the door, had set 
the candle on a chair, and was unfastening the 
huge bar which defended the entrance. In an¬ 
other moment, I had flung the door wide open. 

What was it, a sheeted form, or the flash of 
the candle into the gloom, the gibbering of a 
frightened ghost, or the unearthly cry of the 
wind, that met my eye, that startled my ears, 
as the heavy hinges rolled back? Whatever it 
was, it was gone in an instant. A gust had put 
out my candle, aud I was in the dark, with the 
rain drifting against my face. Nothing was to 
be seen, nothing heard without, but the tempest. 

I will not pretend to analyzo my feelings at 
this juncture. I felt that no mortal being had 
knocked. Had I alone heard the sounds, I should 
have thought that my imagination, worked upon 


: “There was nobody. You were telling of 
> young Lyttleton’s return, and how lie knocked, 

: and our imaginations carried us away. Tito 
: wind put out my candle. Go on with the story.” 

■ My composure reassured her, and after awhile 
i she resumed her tale, though apparently not 
! without misgivings that we would be again in- 
; terrupted, for she often glanced fearfully around, 
i “The room, which has been shut up so long, 

: was the library, and here the father was slt- 
1 ting, poring over some title-deeds, when the sou 
| knocked at the door. The bride had gone to 
v bed, wearied out with the loneliness of this old 
; house, on a rainy day in winter. A servant let 
5 in her young master, but was so frightened at 
5 his sudden return, and at his ghastly look, that 
| she dropped her candle and did not. see which 
s way he went. Loud, angry voices in the library 

I soon told, however, where the son had sought 
and found his father. What passed between 
\ them, at first, no one knows. Their voices were 
J heard in furious strife, every other word au 
[ oath, and the servants, terror-struck, gathered 
> in the hall; but no one dared to interfere. Then 
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followed a scuffling, as if a deadly struggle had $ up by this awful tale, had, in some measure, 
been joined, and, at this juncture, when the ser- i* subsided. At last the narrator resumed, but 
yants were urging each other to enter the room, ^ without removing her eyes from the now fast 
but no one venturned to take the lead, there was $ smouldering coals. 

a quick gasp and a heavy fall on the floor, fol- i; “After the funeral, the library was locked up. 
lowed, the moment after, by the appearance of \ The property went to distant heirs, who sold off 
the bride, who, frightened by the tumult, and n the farms one by one, and would have sold the 
recognizing her first lover’s voice in it, had lost $ mansion also, but nobody would buy it. For, 
all presence of mind and rushed into the very ^ from , that hour, people said the house was 
scene sho should have avoided. She passed the $ haunted. On stormy nights in winter, like that 
servants, huddled together at the foot of the J when the parricide was committed, noises as of 
stairs, like a flash of sudden lightning, her night- j two men engaged in a deadly scuffle, it was 
dress streaming wildly, her hair disheveled, her j whispered about, were heard in the library; 
feet unslippered. One of the servants plucked j lights shone from the tightly shut windows; the 
courage and followed her in, foreboding that ;> shriek of a woman was heard; a white form was 
something awful had taken place, and that worse $ seen flitting about; groans and death screams 
might happen in consequence of her presence. \ filled the air. So everybody avoided the place. 

“The library door had been open, during all ^ None of the servants would stay, except the one 
this time, and the light streaming out across the ^ who had followed her mistress into the room, 
hall. The servant, who followed her, saw her' and she was left, at last, in charge of the house, 
flit past into this gush of light, and then lost * Things went fast to decay. I believe it was 
sight of her for a moment. "When she next be- ? never let, though that was often tried, till Mr. 
held her, she had reached the middle of the s Despencer hired it, about six months ago.” 
room, where the library table stood, and was £ As she concluded, she rose and began to cover 
standing, ns if frozen to stone by horror. Whatup the fire. Then she replaced my candle, which 
she saw told its own tale. The father and son, s had been nearly consumed; lit another for her- 


in their rage, had grappled, and the latter, find¬ 
ing the old man too strong for him, had snatched 
a Turkish dagger, which lay on the table, and 
wh’rh had been used for a paper cutter, and 
ponged it into his enemy’s heart. He had just 
tkawti out the blade, and was holding it up to 
th.v ught, dripping with blood, a wild, maniacal 
glare of exultation in his eyes, when his step¬ 
mother, once lus promised wife, entered. Her 
sudden cry of horror, as she stopped at the end 
of the table, aroused his attention; lie recognized 
her, uttered a cry like a wild beast, and sprang 
upon her. It was all over in a second. Before 
the servant had got three steps into the room, 
the body of his victim fell heavily to tlie floor, 
and he was standing over it, laughing savagely, 
and slinking the dagger on high. 

“The servant turned and fled, shutting the 
door behind her, nor was it till aid was had, and 
the men were all armed, that the library was 
entered again. For a long time all had been 
still inside of it. When the door was opened, 
the two murdered bodies were seen lying where 
they had fallen. On the other side of the table, 
Trith the dagger still sticking in his breast, was 
the lifeless form of the maniacal son.” 

Old Jane, at these words, sank into silence, 
and for some time looked steadily in the fire. I 
did the same. To have uttered a syllable, to j 
have glanced around the room, would have been ] 
impossible, till the feeling of horror, conjured' 


self, and led the way up stairs. I followed her, 
casting a furlive glance, as we entered the hall, 
in the direction of the library door ;• for I half 
expected to see the portal fly open and sheeted 
ghosts appear. When I reached my chamber, I 
laid my hand on her arm, to detain her for a 
moment. 

“How did you know all this?” I said. 

She paused a second, the light of both candles 
shining on her withered face, and answered, with 
a look I shall never forget, 

“Forty years and more I have lived in this 
liouse. Young Mr. Lyttlcton was my foster- 
child. I was the friend who sent him word that 
his father had married his bride. It was I that 
followed bis step-mother into the library. Do 
you think that anything else could tempt me to 
live here? Or that, being all this, I could go 
away ?” 

I retired, but not to sleep. My brain was too 
excited. I lay, listening to the wind and rain, 
and fancying, at times, that I heard ecufflings, 
death-falls, shrieks, unearthly laughter, every 
accompaniment of the tragedy of which I had 
just been told. The delusion frequently was so 
strong that I sat up in bed to listen more in¬ 
tently. But at last nature gave way. and I sank 
exhausted into sleep. 

I cannot tell how long I was unconscious. I 
was awoke, suddenly, by a loud sound, like the 
fall of a heavy body, that seemed to come from 
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the direction of the library. I listened, half in¬ 
credulous. I even pinched myself to be sure 
that I was not dreaming. But there was nc 
mistaking the fact of the noise, or rather of o 
succession of noises, such as angry voices, scuff- 
lings, with a heavy, dead fall at the last. A 
chill of horror, similar to that which had come 
over me nt the front door, ran through my veins. 
I recalled the strange knocking, ami sajd tc 
myself, with a sensation of almost mortal terror, 
that modern science was wrong, mid that disem¬ 
bodied spirits were permitted, as our forefathers 
had believed, to haunt the scenes of their earthly 
misdeeds. But these feelings did not continue 
long. My natural courage again rallied to my 
aid, and I resolved trying, as I had earlier in 
the evening, to solve the mystery. Perhaps, I 
reflected, I might be nblo to discover a rational 
solution for the strange event that happened 
then, as also for the noise3 I now heard. If not; 
if beings of another world really were abroad: 
how could I como to harm; for I was innocent? 
1 would trust in God: I would go forward. 

Thus reassured, I rose aud began to dress, 
first having lit my candle. But my fingers trem¬ 
bled in spite of my reasonings. My heart beat 
fast, when, having finished my hasty toilet, 1 
took up the candle-stick and approached the 
door. Ju^t as I turned tiie key, the strange 
sounds were heard again, now more distinct 
than ever. I felt certain I detected two dif¬ 
ferent voices, rising, every now and then, over 
the noise of the scuffling. I began to be sud¬ 
denly faint, and was compelled to sit down, for 
a space, on a chair by the door. 

But I soon grew ashamed of my weakness. In 
spite of the evidence of my senses, the intellec¬ 
tual pnrt of me kept reasserting that there must 
be a natural solution for this mystery, and that I 
had only to be bold in order to see these chimeras 
of my imagination fly away, as the ghost in the 
grave-yard fades into a white monument on being 
resolutely approached. So, when I had recovered 
breath, I rose again, unlocked the door and step¬ 
ped out. 

All was dark aud silent in the hall. The ram 
beat against the casement at the end of the pas¬ 
sage, the wind wailed and sobbed around the 
house, the great pines moaned; but everything, 
in the direction of the library, was hushed and 
quiot. I begun now to realize how foolish I had 
been. I must havo become so excited, I said to 
myself, by the narrative of old Jane, that my 
imagination had persuaded me its fancies were 
actual sounds. My spirits rose, with this con¬ 
viction, and I advanced boldly down the stair¬ 
case. 


$ There was a broad landing, as usual in man- 
$ sions of a similar character, about one-third of 
^ the way down. I had gained this, had turned 
^ to descend the last flight, and had gone a few 
^ steps, when suddenly the library door swung 
^ open on its hinges, and a gush of light streamed 
\ out, filling all around with a radiance as vivid 
j as that of noon-day. Looking oyer my left 
\ shoulder, I could see, for a little way, into the 

* library; and I Btopped and gazed, for a full 
s minute, as if compelled to do so by some weird 
J power, yet so appalled that the perspiration 
^ started out on my forehead hi great drops. 

$ Tliere was nothing visible, howovor, except the 
$ dazzling effulgence which flooded the room, 

> penetrating into every nook and corner which 

> was visible to my sight. Directly a cold wind 
$ began to blow across me, from the haunted 
J room; a wind like that which comes out of a 
% vast charnel-house, that has long been shut up; 

5 and it went like an ice-bolt to my heart. My 
t candle was extinguished by it, in on instant. 

\ Then followed a low, prolongod wail, that was 
^ succeeded by scufflings, angry voices, sounds of 
l blows, and the fall of a human body I felt as 
% if, the next moment, sheeted spectres would 
$ come rushing out. In imagination their death 
l cold Augers were already upon me. I tried to 
i shriek, but could not. Terror had froze my 
t tongue. In the consciousness of my inability 
^ to give the alarm, my senses began to desert me; 

| I knew I was reeling, and clutching mccliani- 
j cally at the balustrade to prevent myself from 
5 falling, I made a Inst desperate effort to scream. 

! Only a stifled mumbling came forth, but it was 
1 one pregnant with horror. Instantly ihe library 
| door banged to, and I was left in darkness, 

; cowering on the steps, and holding fast to the 
; banisters, while I shook as if in a fit. 

\ I can hardly tell how I regained my chamber. 

> Nor do I remember what I did there for the next 
; five or ten minutes. I believe I remained on the 
: bed, where I had sunk, lying in a sort of half 
| doze. Gradually I began to recover my facul* 

; ties. 1 sat up and listened: at first fearfully, 

: then with more courage. At last I summoned 
; resolution sufficient to light my other candle, for 
; the one I taken with me had dropped from my 
: hands when I fell and was left on the stairs. 

• The thought now suggested itself to descend to 
; the library door and knock for admittance. But 
; a cold shuddering ran over me, at the idea, and I 
; glanced around half expecting to see spectres 
i advance from out of the shadows of the furni* 
j ture. So I began, noiselessly, to divest myself 
: of ray clothing, and leaving my caudle burning, 

: I crept silently into bed 
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There I lay listening, for more than an hour. 
Weird sounds of wind and rain came to my 
straining ears continually; but no unearthly 
ones, such as I had heard before. At lust I 
fell into a doze, from which I was partially 
aroused by the parlor clock striking the hour 


of four or five, I could not tell which. I only 
remember the silvery sound, ringing through 
the hushed house, and that, as I tried to count 
the strokes, I dropped off again into sleep, com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 

(TO Bt: CONTINUED.) 
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situation always interesting, but softicioutly well known, when the eye sud- 

rlanlir n.wl Ly tirtkSn nnnn nn nlt.nn* j.1 .1 __ J Ko fill* 


denly and unexpectedly lights upon an object of dread, supposed to be far 


own penetration will doubtless furnish you with the conditions I allude 
to.* J 


The Count Obrenow bowed his head, but he did not speak., 1 

V 16 wa y»' continued Beinowaki, 4 your intended, the Lady Anue, is a 


fiue^girl-—a v ®*7 8“® girl for an Englishwoman, and well dressecir'TSbe has 
* i, I remarked. What very fine diamonds she wore last 


good taste iu jewels, _____ _ 

night rouud that magnificent opal! You did not observe them ? Opals, I 
think, are not common iu England?* 

M do not know, Sire: that is, l believe not.’ 

'That opal strangely reminds me of a set I once saw at St. Petersburg, 
I think: there were just tweuty-oue, all of equal size and value,'and (ooa 


Typo of fife 1 The greatest private calamity is as a stoue iu the whirl- enough) a bout the size and value of the one I saw last night. Am I right, 
lj a bubble on the surfuqe its memorial—and then no trac0 of its de- ^omit' 


distant. Certainly, had the sickness protended by Count Qbreuow been 
real, it could not more effectually have blanched hia cheek, nnd unnerved 
his frame. The music challenged him iu vain. Without an effort to rally, 
at the very height of his exaltation, ho staggered rather than withdrew 
from the circle, mutteriug some incoherent excuse, and leaving Lady Anno 
almost more mortified at the ridicule of her position than alarmed at tbo 
illness of her lover. But the crowd which opened for a moment to let them 
pass in opposite directions, as instantly closed up, and almost as qasily forgot 
the incident under the exhilarating excitement of the dance which Bucceed- 

pool_____,______ , 

scent. This question was abruptly put, and the dreaded eyes were fixed with 

From whatever motive. Lady Anne, on quitting the dance, did not seek steady glare upon the pule and cowering Alexis, 
the cause of her lover's indisposition. Without pausing to inquire of the f*or a minute there was no answer, though the lips of Obrenow appeared 
bystanders, she threaded her way through the crowd to a distant room, to move. At leugth a very faint * Yes,’ was heard, as if that monosyllable 
where the Earl was enjoying his eleventh rubber with two Cabinet Minis 1 was the result of some painful efforts at articulation, 
tors and the Russian Ambassador. Silently seating herself on an ottoman 1 Yes-~I thought so: I was sure it was so: and the remainder?* 
in au obscure corner, the wayward beauty found a strange amusement iu ', “is “tameut the door was flung open and M. Lazarus was announced 
the uttor neglect to which she was self-condemned, and in the contrast her i by the servant. So slight had been the knock of the new-comer, and so ab- 
will could bring about between the light aud glare and noise of the ball- were tho faculties of Alexis, that the sound bad passed unheeded, 

rooms, and the monotonous hum which pervaded an upartment only lighted The Count Semowski smiled with the air of a man who expected the an- 
by the wax*lights on the whist-table. nouncement, then, drawing himself up to his full height he confronted M. 

Meanwhile Alexis hud mechanically sunk into the first vacant seat, Lazarus, who started at finding Alexis was not alone, and made a movement 
where covering his face with bis hands, he cowered rather than sat, endea* “ e door. 

vonriug to collect his wandering senses. Like all men similarly circum- * Not so, sir,’ said Count Semowski: ‘I have first a few words with you. 
stauced, with the first recurring pulse ol self-constraint, lie was inclined to Let me begin with thanking you for attending my summons.’ 
look upon the late incident as a delusion. Scarcely hud he time to en- L 4 Your summons, Sirej’ said M. Lazarus. ^1 thought it was the Count, 


courage this thought, wheu alow but singularly deep voice—the voice of here w bo sent forme. I was not aware your Majesty was in London.’ 
some one seated at his side—inquired if “the Count Obrenow had recov- ! *My Majesty is not yet iu London*--thero you are rights 


. * , - -- —— ,-~ 0 ™ My Majesty 

ered from bis sudden attack of the nerves V not appear iu London, thanks to the Prince Regent’s indisposition, for 

The person who inode this inquiry, though Bitting ou a level with the the next twenty-four hours. Meanwhile I have time to attend to my pri- 
Couut, was obliged to stoop considerably in order to place his mouth close anuirs. ^ou are speaking to the Count Semowski, you will observe, 

to the ear of the latter. His siuguluc height was not, however, his only ° ir » W1 " save some form, and therefore time, which presses. Suppose, 
'personal distinction. His form waJ well-proportioned, his features were now, M. Lazarus, it had been the Count here who sent for you instead of 

- - 1 • __i • ___ l *■ _»I .1 1_ ? 1 ■ . _ J ! mVflPlF• tin un irnnil an tKinoiiAf tm... 1, ■ ■ r,:..... 1'... 



Alexis had no need to speak. His friond read in his whole appearance 
how far the Count Semowski was iu his confi deuce. 


THE 

STORY 


OPAL SET. 

OF REAL 11 F K. 


Everybody who was anybody in the year 1814, will easily remember 
what a flood-tide of dissipation and delight rushed in upon us with the new 
of the Capitulation of Palis, and the expected visit of the Allied Sovereigns 
England, that had battled to the lust with the stern energy of a bull-do*, 
was now disposed to freak and gambol with the wanton liveliness of a pet 

Tiiinnu TVia mKntn obiT" : _ - p _ a . ‘ 


P U PPY- The whole nation, oblivious of enormous taxes and war-prices, 
was ugog for a kind of national merry-making, and grouped round an ideal 
transparency representing Britannia tossing awav her trident and rlmirintr 
naads-tonr-rouuu, witn Russia, rrussia, auu Austria. 

As might be expected, the military were made a special object of popular 

tnnamam Roal _...I_I_1 .1 _, .7 « *. 1 . . 


enthusiasm. Real* bronzed heroes who had 4 beeu through the Peuinsula 


were difficult to catch, aud received more invitations to llanoes and soirees 
than by any possibility they had time to answer. En attendant , many a 
beardless ensign who had been at Waterloo, and taken his small share of 
that day of enormous mistakes,’ became elevated into a sort of authority 
upon military matters, and was listened to deferentially while he explained 
the peculiarities of the Duke’s position, and traced upon tho table, with Ilia 
tinger dipped in claret, the exact spot where Grouchy debouched, or where 
the Imperial Guard made their last stand, and where Cambronne is supposed 
to have uttered that immortal apothegm* now happily classed among the 
myths of apocryphal history. 6 

It was, however, for foreigners that the highest distinctions were reserved: 
upon foreigners was lavished the envy of the male sex, and the admiriu* 
glances of tho fair. Then, as now, and probably over since the days of the 
ISormau invasion, the stranger received the lion’s share of popular attention 
aud regard We have here no space to bestow beyond that of a passing re- 
5?™ . u P on Ike phenomenon that, with all our vaunted nationality, and John 
■Bullishness, and such like undoubted characteristics, we always run madly 
alter every semblauce, shade, and shadow of 4 a foreigner,* who may conde¬ 
scend to drink our wine, ride our horses, flirt with our daughters, and show 
us up m three volumes at the cud of the season. Such & the fact. Let 
others philosophize upon it; we are content to blush over it, and to con¬ 
tinue our narrative. 

Among alt the countless swarm that at this precise period alighted unon 
a'}«t u’nf’ noue, ~ ao .' not . ® nor a Prince,—could compare with Count 

™l° r!T V D? U i r T le , r of tl * e , Im P erial Guard, Knight Grand Cordon of 
the order of the Black Eagle, and last, but by no means least, C. d. s. m. I. 
•t. t. a. 1 .1. K. These cabalistic signs, which might be discovered l>v the 
“Yr. 1 ! thu ° lab r °^, te ‘“eery of the Count’s visiting-cards, imported 
that he held the rank of Chamberlain to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
olall tho Kuseius. If, in addition to these extrinsic qualifications, we add 
taut ttio person ol tins distinguished Russian wns unexceptionably ferocious, 
and that whether, judgiug from his hair, his head was placed above or be¬ 
low hi* chin, was u matter (among the ladies) of delicious doubt and un¬ 
certainty, we have said enough to account for his elevation to the topmost 
Fashion * mt S ‘d J y luJder which is supported by the fickle hand of 

Let us be just to Count Alexis Obrenow. If not exactly talented in 
its better sense, assuredly he possessed to an astonishing degree the talent 
ot society—the smull currency of saloons and clubs He could dance a 
minuet gracefully, could sing a chanson admirably, had the art of anecdote 
m perfection, and, above all these minor gifts, the Count could assnme a 
certam vein of dangerous sentimentality dashed by a sombre tone which 

8r ‘marred than alluded to a mystery whose depths had never yet beeu 
It. 1 !?!"™’ thou S“ “«/ possibly might be by those tender blue eyes which 
f!ii 1l ? ao l v 'bu between pity and cariosity, as they gazed upon the 

sallow cheek of the handsome Cuirassier. 

thL 'Jh,l S r Ra u'^ aa doubly armed by the aspect of what he was, and tho 
i w , ? 18 mi ° lu oe * wa * >* wonderful that the success of the Impe. 
rial Chamberlain was the theme of every tongue in London ? 

4 Un0 .' 1 lnc * eo ?’ koudou gossip was to be credited, the coping. 
f, t8 “ 8 . °‘ th °.£°!“ U • S°° d fortune was about to bo laid, by his intended 
w^lthv 6 pI J r t | h n t l lT I ‘? dy A - nn ° Colliugtou, solo child and heiress of the 
r .. £ Uraton, as it pleased the Earl to pronounce hia very ancient 

. fliia m v, . W '?• tt j ts 186 C° unt nod won the haughty peer’s consont 
thfhf.M *f t! U n t n llI9day ’ a P 0 ®p certain circles, a mutter of marvel, for 
t m/flw / * De Km' 50 fa o from 8harin S l»is countrymen’s predUeo- 
foreigners, hold them all in undisguised aud indiscriminate con- 
T if? r Mn f- ln 8 *5“*, tll0 , last real Counts were the Foresters, or Counts of 
lT?n .ir . U ,l ne3 u’ “? d ‘''fy became extinct when Philip of Burgundy placed 
hunself at the head of the Seventeen Provinces. By what arts Alexis ob- 
tamed the consent of the Lady Anne hoa never, we believe, been made the 
subject of marvel in any society whatsoever. 

It was towards midnight when a bail given at Do Ureton House attained 

its height of superb roheity. Country-dance, and cotillon, and the newly, 
imported trench country-dance, or quadrille, had been executed to reple- 
lion, when a few select couples stood up to exhibit, iu a minuet, the perfec- 
tion ot dignity and ease so essential to this courtly measure. Most conspic- 
uous in tho group were Lady Anne and Count Alexis, and n murmur of 
applause forced itself on the ear as the distinguished foreigner and his state- 
ly partner alternately advauced and retired according to tho exigencies of 
tbe ngure. Bo absorbed, indeed, was tho general attention, that the entrance 
ol a considerable accession of guests, which would otherwise hardly have 
escaped remark, passed unnoticed. They consisted of a tall and very hand- 
some man in the prime of life, apparently ntteuded by five or six officers of 
uigu rank, aud one or two civilian. Some announcement was about to take 
place when the chief personage of the party imposed silence by a sudden 
and so mo what haughty gesture, and, taking nia station as a spectator of the 
aance, quietly surveyed the circle which surrounded the performers, while 
ins attendants, at a slight distance, conversed among themselves. 

The moment was decisive of that crisis in the dance where the slow and 
lately minuet bleads, after a short introduction, with the livelier gavotte, 
he music had preluded a few quick bars, and the dancers stood motionless, 
ut ready at the pronor time to spring forward into graceful action. Count 
exw drew nimseif up and prepared to eclipse his competitors, when his 

/ir^L WUU * enn *’ trlu,n pkantly round the circle, fell on the cold stern glunce 
ot the now comer. Iw » —** — • ■ * ■ ° 


which never glanced at an object, but looked it through and through. 

I There were none who had not quailed under that fixed regard, even when , p , - - - 

there were no secrets to excite appreheusion. The most innocent under its 4 It that be the case, Sire,’ said the Jew, (who, after his first surprise 
withering influence would os little have resisted it as they would have ban- \ Cannes ted far less emotion thau his companion,) 1 my bargain is naught, I 
died, looks with a tiger preparing for a spring. suppose; but let me say for myself, that my whole object ui interfering in 

Apparently the Couut Obrenow entertained no such intention, for, with- jhe business was to restore these jewels, and so, perhaps, obtain some little 
out raising his eyes, and abandoning his attempt to recover his self-posBes- J * a vo ur in the sight of your Majesty—1 should say your Countship—lor my* 
sion, he fidtered out, | ““happy relatives who got into trouble last year.’ 

1 It is in vain, your Impe-—’ i ‘ 1 remember—they cheated a rich young Englishman out of the price of 

4 Hush! ’ interrupted his companion. 4 Recollect yourself; I am the Count | 011 estate iu the Chersonese, aud gove hiro the title-deeds to an imaginary 
Semowski—* property. They are in the mines of Podolia, M. Lazarus.* 

4 The Count Be—’ * was a ^ a mistake—all a mistake, your High—your Countship. My 

‘ Exactly so: but I little thought of meeting you here, still less of hear- relatives were willing to return the money paid, when there arose a question 
mg of the alliance, I understand, you contemplate. That can hardly tako about the-property.* 

pluce.* 1 You mean, sirrah, when the officers of justice had hold of them. J ust os 

4 Not if your Imp—that ia, if the Count Semowski forbids it.’ much would you have restored a single stoue on their account. A propoe, 

1 Count, I have other views for you—at least for the present; there is much speaking of restitution, to which of you two am I to look in this matter, 
to bo settled betweeu us: frankly, I will tell you at once there is but one Settle it between you ; I will not unnecessarily hurry you; but General 
condition on which you can re maid here, and, by the way, have you herd Palikofi* with a triend or two is below, aud possibly their time may be very 
from your father lately ? ’ valuable.* 

4 Count Semowski is aware the Governor of Tobolsk has strict orders to These last few words, uttered with the greatest nonchalance, bad a singu- 

intercept my father’s correspondence.* l ar upon Obrenow and Lazarus. It may be sufficient here to men- 

4 Of course—of course; yet there are means, I have heard. Money will that Genural Palikoff was the usual agent employed by the 4 illustrious 
do much even in Siberia, and your father was certainly rich. A propos> individual’ to carry into execution sentences of more thdn usual rigour. He 
Count, Icongratulate you on the figure you are making here; your title, too always attended his master, aud was possessed (it was supposed) of the most 
is well chosen, but now ifeur you must drop the Charaberloinship. And extensive information relating to every noble family in Russia, 
this match—pray what sort of a person is EariDe Urston, and how came he ‘General Palikoff!’ exclaimed Lazarus 4 General Palikoff!’ muttered 
to accept your pretensions? * Alexis; and leaving the room hastily, returned almost immediately with a 

4 If it please you—that is, the Count Semowski must understand the plain morocco case in his hands, which he placed before the Count Seraows- 

Earl, who hates all foreigners, is persuaded I am a lineal descendant of some ki, adding merely the words 
Irish chieftain, called O’Bryan or O’Brienne, or something of the sort, and— ‘They are all there but one, Sire.* 

his daughter, the Lady Anne_’ . The peraouage whom he addressed nodded slightly, placed the case in an 

4 Is persuaded you are all you choose to affirm yourself, of course Ah*! inner pocket, then, after a few moments’ consideration, said with some enx- 

this is an excellent romance, and I am sorry to be obliged to interfere.— pbasis:— 

* ■’ ’' 1 ‘ The set must be completed. Not, you will understand me, sir, that the 

value of the gewgaws weighs with me, or that I grudge the lady her orna¬ 
ment. But there might be some scandal hereafter. The missing one must 
be replaced by to-morrow at this hour, and I will spare General Palikoff a 


Yet, perhaps,’ here the Count Semowski mused an instant; then suddenlys 
turning his eyes full on his companion, he added, 4 by the way, you know 
the Jew Lazarus; Count, you must introduce me.’ 

The gallant Alexis who had lately recovered a portion of his usual auda- 


We will not borrow a hackneyed phrase to express a 


Discard your doubts—your suit prefer; 
l ou dignify yourself, nc" ’ 


- , v --i not her, 

iJy lionouraDl® passion; 

iL V? Ur no ^^ e friends should stare, 

Ito but thorn show a happier pair 
Among the fools of fashion ,!" 

Horace in London. 


city, at the mention of this name, and the significant manner in which it journey iuyour society to Siberia. As to your match, I shall not meddle in 
was made, relapsed into his former servility, and mechanically answered, that, though l counsel you to break it off.’ 

4 Yes, your—the Count Semowski is right. I have seen the Jew Lazarus.— ‘And my father, Sire V imploringly uttered the young man. 

I know him—a little—’ * Your lather, sir, as court jeweller, ought to have kept a better watch 

f Then [ was right; and, probably, am not wrong in supposing you know over the imperial jew els entrusted to his care. Nevertheless, when I re- 
him more than a little. Count, I repeat you must introduce me, and then *“ rn I will consider his sentence.—M. Lazarus—’ 

I will relieve you of a discreditable acquaintance. Harkye, sir,’ added the The Jew started, and at first endeavoured to assume the effrontery natural 
Count Semowski rising, but speaking in a low, stern voice, 4 to-morrow at to hia character. ^ When, however, bis eye being gradually raised met the 
noon expect me, and we will visit M. Lazarus together. Do not stir out till searching gaze of Count Semowski, bis show of courage deserted him, and 
I come, and cherish no foolish hope of escaping me. A person of your con- ho stood like a criminal who after trial awaits his sentence, 
sequence must expert, at least for the present, some surveillance. An re * Lazarus,’ said the calm voice of the Count, 4 1 have prevented here a 

voir , Count Alexis Obrenow.* ' great misfortune to you. It would have been hanl to have lost your money. 

At this momeut the gavotte ceased ; the circle broke up into a crowd that 113 we )l M y° ur character— l mean, of coarse, with the world. Palikoff has 
filled the rooms with couflictiug tides, but high and conspicuous above had liis eye on you for some time; in fact, he knew you intimately iu my 
Dukes, and Generals, and Ministers, the noble form of the Count Semowski father's lifetime, when you did business in 8t. Petersburg. From him I 
might be seen advancing towards the boudoir where still sat the Lady Anne, have long learnt to appreciate you as you deserve. You will be pleased 
her eyes closed, apparently in sleep, but ever and anon betraying by a pet- not t0 return to my capital; your property there is confiscated, and Palikoff 
tish movement ot tho beautiful foot, that the mind was active, and the will not lose sight of such of yeur relatives as I have the honour to number 
thoughts were uneasy. among my subjects. You think your sentence hard compared with the ap- 

The next moruiug the following paragraph appeared among the * Fashion- P are “t louiency I show to your associate. You are mistaken, sir. Look at 
able intelligence ’ of the Morning Post. l h“t young man, and recognize your error. Templed, he yielded, and fled 

1 Considerable sensation was excited last night among the brilliant circle to avo jd the consequences of his crime. It was supposed he was in Ameri* 
assembled atl'De Urston House, by the intelligence transpiring of the sadden ca * . Even Palikofi thought so. His father in Siberia, meanwhile, paid part 
arrival in London of a very exulted Foreigu Per©onage. It was even ru- of his penalty. In Russia his family is ruined, disgraced, annihilated. Here 
moored that the individual in question honoured the noble Earl with his was about to achieve a new position; more than that, he loves his intends 
presence incognito, and was observed to pay marked attention to his fasci- e “ “ride. My unexpected arrival, and some revelations made by Palikoff 
nating daughter. When we further state that the individual alluded to held at Taris, altered all this. There he stands—a detected felon, bound even 
a long and animated conversation with the newly-arrived Russian Minister, " ot tor his life’s sake than for tbo sake of appearances, which may yet 
and was seen playfully to address the Count Alexis Obrenow,) J the intended “e saved here, to rob bis intended wife. Judge if he can think ofpuisuing 
son-iu-law of the noble Eurl) our readers will appreciate the delicacy which “is scheme. J udge if the life and liberty I leave him are boons. You, M. 
imposes upon us a certain reserve upon this subject.’ Lazarus, will easily console yourself for our cold climate and the rigoroua 

ter of 


trust that we shall be acquitted of any considerable failure in the mat- J aws tl 30 country. Your money, if you have advanced any, you will short- 
’delicacy’ if we precede the 4 individual alluded |to ’ on the morning |y replace; your relations must look to themselves. I repeat, your sentence 


succeeding the ball at De Urston House, to No. 15, Chesterfield Street, May incomparably the most lenient, and on reflection you will confess so much. 
Fair, the first floor of which very pleasant abode was tenanted by our friend farewell to 


the Count Alexis. 


you both!—we shall not meet again. You, sir, will be so good 
as to seud the missing opal to my hotel by twelve to-morrow morning. I 
It was nearly midday of a sultry July morning, and the blinds, carefully wo “ ld spare you the torture ol another meeUng.’ .... , 

olosed, while they exclude the sickening glare oftlie sun, shut oat also anv , he , L - ount leisurely replaced ins hnt on his head, as be finish- 

breath of air that might have been tempted to wander among the exquisite r a P eaa,n g/ “ud with a slight inclination let t the room, and the honse. The 
exotics which bloomed in u small conservatory attached to the back dwell- General and some other officers followed him, but at such a distance ns no t 


uum. e.veiy ooject ncroxenea me utmost luxury, ana not u little taste; 
while the profusion of mirrors and porcelain clocks betokened the semi- 
Asiatic fancy for display so common among wealthy Russians. The 
Count, negligently recliniug on au ottoman, was no bad representative of the 


to render their attendance remarkable. 

‘ And now, Count,—for I would not advise you to drop the title,’ said tho 
philosophic M. Lazarus, when alone with Alexis, ‘we are checkmated, and, 
so far as this game is concerned, have nothing to do bat to close the board. 
Might I ask what are your plans for the future ? You will appreciate mv 
delicacy in not touching on the past, though—’ 

‘ Though I owe you fifty thousand roubles, sir. Is it not sot’ 

‘ Let me see—yes, that is somewhere about the sum, Count, between ua. 


. Coder a desperate attempt at a careless and easy demeanour, however, 
it was not difficult to note some hidden dread entirely subduing the usually 

m^. e l S ,l;” U . ey ? , yu U . de J redr, ‘n dly r0Und the P'n tar r e8 a,ld b “»‘ 8 ,.tlie lentyou on thesetiauble's, which te-day4ve7e7o hm 
mirrors and bijouterie, that adorned his room; especially from time to time hands, but for thia unseen little accident.’ J 

Ster SmlT SB8p,Dg ; '? ro1 '" S ° Ca T ge8 ,’ ? re at thal L ® ar) y ‘ They were, air. You wish, of course, to know how I am now to repay 
n?l“ d & n .r e ff. ted , fr °'“ h 'V-? t T knockat8 ° me neighbour- yon the large sum you mention. Will you do me the favour to pass this way 


j“f do< ?f re80un 4pd through the house. Like all persons under strong men- it this hour precisely to-morrow, and we will clear scorcsf 
hii excitement, ins clenched hands anu up-turned glance seemed the ac- ‘ ~ 


companying action to some muttered fragments of u speech, so 
incomplete as to convey no information to a bystander. Soli. 
very rare off the stage, and require a master’s touch to bj tolerable even 
there. 


seined the ac- * Couut, you are a young man of extraordinary good sense. At ou< 
disjointed and to-morrow—exactly so. Till then, Count, I have the honour to wii 
^loqmes are | good morning. I see it rains: I will take the liberty of borrowing 


brella from your servant. Au revoir . 


t one o’clock 
vish you a 
ng anum- 


* La garde nienrt, et nose rende pas.’ 


Scarcely had the bands of the numerous timepieces in the room passed 
the hour of mid day, when a gentle, unassuming knock at the street-door 
announced a visitor. A few words were heard to be exchanged between tho 
valet of the Count and the stranger, and then the latter with measured step 
ascended, the stairs and entered the apartment where Count Alexia in ner¬ 
vous anxiety awaited him. It was the Count Semowski, who bowed slight- 
ly and somewhat disdainfully to the young Russian, then deliberately seating 
nimsclf with hw back to the light, so ns to fare Alexis, he paid him the com¬ 
pliments of the morning in a tone which plainly showed he felt secure or 
careless of his reception. 

I * expected you, sire—’ gasped out Obrenow. 

And I am punctual,’ replied tne mysterious visitor 4 Last night I told 
you we would visit the Jew Lazarus together. I also hinted that on certain 
conditions I might be tempted to let you pluy out the comedy you have 
sketched out here; though, as a man of honour, Count,’ (this was spoken 
with marked irony,) ‘you will hardly pursue it further. You know, of 
course, why I wish to make the acquaintance of Mr. Lazarus, and jour 


Count Alexis was alone, it he can be said to be alone in whose busy brain 
a thousand conflicting ideas confound all steady thought, aud overthrow 
every definite feehn" save only that of rigid despair. In twenty-four hours, 
it seemed, an a«e ot misery ana disgrace was to be lived through; and then 
*—but that was beyond even a passing thought—the future mui>t provide for 


itself—at present, action, horrible as it was. The opal must be recovered. 


Count Alexis dressed himself with unusual care, and was about to order hia^ 
carnage, when a note was put into his bunds. It was from Earl De Urston, 

m the following words:_ 

'My pear Count, 

‘The new Russian Ambassador dines with me to day, and is anxious to 
make your acquaintance, he says he remembers your brave father, tho 
late general. 1 Bhall expect you ut half-past seven, punctual. 

4 Yours faithfully, 

’Dt Urston.’ 

‘ Tell the servant I will briug an answer to his master,’ said Count 
Obrenow to his valet. 4 1 shull be at De Urston House as soon as him¬ 
self/ 
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The Count was as _ 
let dashed into the court- 
‘ First.’ muttered be, * 

4 She is, sir, and will see you. 

So ! one more interview, and the last. It shall be brief. 1 


AU angola 
ever 


good as his Word; within twenty minutes hiscabm can return from Hamburg where I um to meet my brother ; 
ourt-yard of the Lord Do Urston’s hotel. S u “ rd y°» Res P ec,a t0 «° Earl - Tlnne *** 

10 . ‘ for my bride. Utlie Lady Anne within?’ .... , , - . . . , A ' 

illseovou’ J ' When X got to tho Opera last night you weie gone.’ 

.a- r aSS’SteftSiSK^- 

a snnle. "* ~ 

‘Aleris, forgive me: 
made the heroine of a sc 
that you were really ill. 
pose 1 aw forgiven.' 



arua to Cliesterfield Street. # , 

- f r <w fn nair -nnrdon —not for mv sadden faint- ‘ The inhabitants of Welljobn 8treet, Poplar, were alarmed last meat by 

.KK SpWsLt UtZa-Ute with some agreeable foreigner, funeral service, the worthy-Coroner remarking that a clearer case of “ felo- 
a countryman olyour. introduced by papa* ^ B e m Cou ^ 8 a e[ ^ 8 ^ ey “because - the body was not identified,' and 

Tot^tfor me wS’ y * 1 “ P y 7 -apparently’ belonged to some obscure -1'ole,’ that ‘the clearness of the case’ 


my vexation, 1 am engaged to yo urmiuister,—I mean Lord Liverpool,—auu 
they say that is royal command. But you will be at the opera interwords, i plio Heal Lite, 
and directly I can get away—’ I 

-Thank you.’ said the haughty beauty; ‘pray don’t hurry yourselt. 1 
dare say X shall do very well. Count Semowski said he was very fond of 
our opera; aud there is Lord Eaglestone, just returned from Paris, quite 
mad oo music—’ t 

- Lady Anne, you are hasty,—now, as you were last night. 

-1 am, Alexis, aud unjust too. There is iny hand. How very, very ill 

you look! 1 really ought not to teuze you. Come, what shall 1 grant you 
m return for my bad conduct V 

• One slight favour, dearest Lady Anne. Deign to wear to-night the aarne 

ornaments you wore last night,—I mean particularly one slight trine I was 
permitted to present you.’ , .. 

* The opal set in diamonds. How fond you Russians are of opals. »' eij, 

that is not much ofafavour,and 1 will grunt it. And now go to papa with 
your excuses; fori know he is going down to the House carlyto opposo a 
turnpike bill, or something,—or vote for the Catholics, or against them, I 
forget which,—-but whatever it is people do iu their Lordships’ House.— 

Adieu, Alexis l Recover your looks—don’t be late, and—there, that will 
do. I promise to be a good girl to-night.’ 

five minutes sufficed to acquaint the Earl De Urston that it was im¬ 
possible bis intended son-in-law could have the honour of meeting bis dis¬ 
tinguished coantrymau. 

- Well,’said his lordship, ‘of course you can't, tf you dine with the Pre¬ 

mier. Charming man Barou PodziwiI—great friend of your father’s—thinks 
he remembers you. You think not, ehT Can I set you down? Good 
morning, then. Lady Anne will expect you at our box to-nigbt. ' 

And to these amiable uotbings, und others like them, from bis friend of 
the beau monde, was the miserable young man compelled to listen, till the 
dinner-hour of his • would’ arrived, when lie retired to his lodgings, not to | 
dress for the Earl of Liverpool’s (where ho was not invited), but to arrange 
his plauB—to regulate the concluding scenes of that fearful drama, the life of 
an adventurer. 

Strange as it may seem, the Count Alexis did not make his appearance 
that night at the opera. The Lady Anne, in spite of the admiration she ex¬ 
cited, and the high spirits it was her pleasure to assume, retired early. The 
night was stormy, and the carriage could nowhere be found; Lord Eagle- 
stone ran one way, and a host of Russians another. Ouly one cavalier re¬ 
mained iu attendance on the beauty: it was the Count Semowski, whose 
incognito, about to expire, scarcely preserved him from the deference due 
to bis real rank. It was a whim of the Lady Anne to be profoundly igno¬ 
rant of what she had heard whispered at least a dozen of times dunug tbe 
evening. 

- What a beautiful opal is that you are wearing, Lady Anne l I do not 
think I ever saw so large a atone—or, at least, only once.’ 

- Do you admire it, Count 1 it came from your country.’ 

- Ah.' I conceive. But I henr tho carriage. PalikoiF, hold tbe umbrella, 
while I assist tbe Lady Anue. Stupid! you have allowed the wiud to blow 
it inside out—just wlmt X might have expected. Thank you, sir, for extri¬ 
cating us.’ 

This was addressed to some bystander, who volunteered into the rain from 
under the arcade, and was particularly ossidaous in disengaging the unruly 
umbrella from the liood of the Lady Anne. Having performed this service, 1 
he was again lost in tbe crowd before the carriage containing the De Urstous 
was whirled out of the Haymafket. 

When a sealed packet was put into the hands of the Emperor ot Russia, 
the following morning, as ho was preparing for an audience with the Prince | 

Regent, that august personage was observed to smile, aud General Falikoff i 
distinctly beard him mutter:— 

- By St. Paul! I thought as much. It was a lucky coup de vent.’ 

Eleven o'clock—twelve—one—for those three hours Count Alexie had sat 

at a table in his apartments, resting his bead on his hands, without changing 
bis position. And lie was not wearied: the mind iu him quelled aud con¬ 
trolled the body. He could have Bat bo tbe live-long day, and not been sen¬ 
sible of the irksomeness of the posture. Precisely at five minutes past one, j 
a knock was heard at the door, and M. Lozotub was annoanced. 

‘Hal’ said Alexis at last, - why are you so late ?' 

* Punctual, my dear Count, as au efxecutioner—excuse the simile. Your 
West End clocks are too fast Everything is too fast at the West End.’ 

- Too fast!’ said Alexis with a dull stare: -1 find time too slow. But let 
ub not waste it. You are come to clear scores with me. Sit down, if you 
please: there, opposite me.' 

The Jew did as he was requested, and took a seat with a show of alacrity. 

There was something in the manner of the pale young man opposite to him 
sot exactly business-like, though his words were unexceptionable. After 
all, what was manner? It was nothing to M. Lazarus. The (so-called) 

Count might be annoyed at the total ruin of his prospects, or he might have 
8 headache; be might contemplate suicide, or soda-water. What did it sig¬ 
nify to AI. Lazarus ? So he plunged his hand into a very deep pocket and 
produced an account-book. As he did so, Alexis rose very slowly and locked 
the door. 

‘ You are right,’ said the Jew, - to be on the safe side.’ 

M. Lazarus thought it was best to say this; but, on the whole, he would 1 
havo been just as well pleased to have finished his busiuess without this | 
preliminary. 

- There, I believe that is tbe proper balance sheet. I drew it out care¬ 

fully lost night,’ continued the Jew in au easy, cheerful tone, selecting a pa-1 
per from the rest. - Now, ho ’ ‘ " “ 

l am not given to curiosity; 

me, I cannot thiuk how you propose to pay me 49,000 some odd roubles; 
not 50,000, ob you said yesterday.' 

- Nothing easier,’ said Alexis; ‘ it is so easy that I have prepared hero a 
stamped receipt ’ Ho threw it over to M. Lazarus. - Bo so good as to sign 
that.’ 

- Certainly,’ said tile Jew, - when I touch tho money.’ 

- Hark you, M. LazarusYou were here yesterday when Ac too truly 
depicted my condition aud prospects. They are, briefly, infamy—death. 

But the one well mnuaged may conceal the other. Meanwhile, I hold much 
to dying out of debt. Jf you sign that paper I shall do so, and you will con¬ 
tinue to enjoy life. If you refuse, I shall still do so, but in that case it can 
only be by our dying together. Here are two pistols;’ the Count opened 
a drawer in tho table as he spoke, and produced them. - Vowed to death ns 
I am, desperate as you see me, you cannot doubt that I shall keep my word 
Decide. Am 1 to pull two triggers, or only one ?’ 

‘ For God’s sake, Count!’ exclaimed the Jew; - at least, don’t point them 
this way Thiw are hair triggers, and your hand is far from steady. Give 
me the inkstand. There—but, now as a last favour; I have a right to ask 
one, for you have half ruined me; don’t, there’s a good, kind Count, don't 
ahoot yourself— till I’m round the corner.’ 

’M. Lazarus, you are right: it might produce a sctmdal, and my object 
might have been defeated if your name were at all mixed up in this. In re¬ 
turn for your receipt 1 grant your favour. I regret to havo been lorced to 
act so harshly towards you; but my father mustnot be weighed down when 
be comes back—l bad almost said home, but he has uo home—from Siberia, 
by my extravagances here. Farewell. Try tho path oi honesty. You 
say that l have half ruined you, and yousco what t am come to. Farewell, 

Sir.’ 

M. Itazarus was in such a hurry to be gone before the twitching fingers 
of Aloxis should close mechanically on a hair triggor, that bis adienx were 
considerably abridged. Hia respiration was easier, and his step more assur¬ 
ed, wheu he had cleared the corner of Chesterfield Street, without hearing 
any report whatever. 

Lato that afternoon tbe following note was put into the hands of the Lady 
Anne:— 


> you think this a melo-dramatic sketch ? 
t of that sealed book of all imaginary catastro- 


- Dearest Lady Anne:— 

• Sudden intelligence ofa most distressing family calamity hurries me away 
without oven taking leave of you. I fear a fortnight roust elapse before I 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE ORPHAN’S CHOICE. 

It was in the Summer of 1833, that a handsome travel- 
ins; carriage wound its way along a mountain road in New 
Hampshire. The sun was fast sinking behind the hills, 
and the damps of evening were gathering fast. The in¬ 
valid occupant of the carriage, an old gentleman with a 
rich travelling cloak wrapped around him, leaned his 
head out of the window, and said, in a feeble voice. 

John, how far is it to the next village 1" 

"Aboutthree miles, sir.” 

“ Well, drive on a little faster. This evening air is bod 
for my lungs.” So saying, the old gentleman leaned back 
in his carriage, and a fit of coughing fully verified his 
words. 

The coachman cracked his whip, the horses quickened 


their pace, and before long, the coach drew up in front of 
the Village Inn. This was a small house, very unlike the 
hotelso four large New England villages. Two beautiful 
elm trees completely overshadowed it, and the door and 
windows were surrounded with honeysuckles and a wood¬ 
bine so that the “ Village Inn ” presented the appearance 
of a rustic cottage, built for the accommodation of the 
wood ui/mphs, rather than a substantial country tavern. 
John, however, seemed assured that his master would be 
well accommodated here, for, telling the hostler who ap- 
pardd as soon as they stopped to hold the horses, he 
opened the carriage door, gave his arm to Mr. Dalbeu, 
and assisted him into the house. 

The hostess, the very pattern of a good landlady, in 
the neatest of all white caps and collars, appeared in the 
hall to receive the new comer. 

“Excuse me, Madam,” said Mr. Dalbeu, “ for com¬ 
ing in so unceremoniously, but I am an invalid, and anx¬ 
ious to escape from the evening air. Can you give me 
a comfortable room, a cup of hot tea, and some toast, as 
soon as possible? I am rather faint, and feel the need of 
rest and refreshment.” 

“ You shall have the best our house affords, sir. And, 
if you please, I will show you a room where you can rest 
till your tea is ready, which will be in a few minutes.” 

So saying, Mrs. Franklin, this being the name of the 
| kind landlady, led the way to a good sized room, very 
neatly furnished with a couch, an ample easy chair, and 
all the essentials to an invalid. 

A kind “ thank you, madam, this is just what I want¬ 
ed;” from Mr. Daiben, expressed his satisfaction, and, 
while the pleased landlady went to prepare the hot tea and 
toast, her guest reposed upon the comfortable couch, and 
thoughts of gratitude filled his heart, 

Meanwhile, let us give our readers some account of the 
old gentleman to whom they had just been introduced. 

Mr. Daiben was born in England. His father, a wealthy 
manufacturer, died, leaving two sons. The eldest, George, 
of whom we are now writing, was twenty-one years of 
age, and inherited, as was the custom, all his father’s 
property. Ilia younger brother, Henry, then nineteen, 
a wild, headstrong youth, refusing all his brother's oilers 
of a part of the property, went to America, and there, 
while yet young, married a very pretty, but poor girl, 
with whom, for many yeans, he struggled against the iron 
hand of poverty. Nor was this all. Death took from them 
nt an early age, the children Heaven had sent. Five 
were taken, and only one, the youngest, the darling, was 
left. Little Grace, their " last and fairest” lived, but 
did not long enjoy her parents protection. Within a year 
of each other, they died, and left the little Grace to the 
care of strangers. Her father had written once, the only 
time since leaving England, to his brother, telling him of 
the death of his wife, and charging him if he died, not 
to let little Grace suffer. This letter was soon followed 
by another, containing the sad news of his brother’s death, 
and the promise that little Grace should be kept from 
want. Mr. Daiben, then past fifty, having no family of 
his own, resolved to come to America, to find his niece 
if possible, and make ber bis heiress. lie accordingly 
removed to this country, and applied to the friends of his 
brother for information concerning Grace. All that they 
could tell him was, that a kind lady who saw the child, 
offered to adopt her, upon condition that she should have 
the exclusive right to the child. This offer was accepted, 
nnd little Grace bad gone borne with ber new mama. 

It was now twelve years since Mr. Daiben first came to 
America, and, during ibis time, all his efforts had been 
unavailing to find his niece. His sorrow at this was very 
great, particularly as his health, never very good, was 
now fast failing, and he bad no other relative to whom he 
could leave his great wealth. 

At the time that our story commences, Mr. Daiben was 
taking a journey through the New England States, for his 
health, which seemed to be always improved by travelling. 

Having given our readers some account of the gentle¬ 
man to whom we have introduced them, we will return to 
the pleasant room where we left him, and where, by this 
time, the tea table is nicely spread, with all those delica¬ 
cies which tempt an invalid’s palate. 

A comfortable arm chair is drawn up to the table. The 
snowy white cloth, the plate of hot toast, the smoking 
teapot, and, above all, a dish of trout, just caught from 
their native brook, shows that Mrs. Franklin understands 
well how to spread a good table. But, as Mr. Daiben 
seats himself in the chair set for him, his eye rested upon 
none of these delicacies. .What is it makes him start, 
and causes his face to flush, when a moment before,'It 
was pale as marble? A fair young girl stands opposite 
him, and as she pours the tea, his gaze is riveted upon her 
face. There is something in the blue eye sh^pj^g^o 
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meet his, which affects him strangely, and her voice, when 
she speaks, thrills like a forgotten strain of music, through 
his frame. His tea is untasted before him ; the trout and 
toast are alike forgotten, and Mr. Dalben asks the abrupt 
question : “ What is your name, my dear?” 

“ Grace Franklin,” replies the young girl, astonished 
and embarrassed by the question, and still more by the 
manner in which it was asked. 

“ Franklin!” repeats Mr. Dalben to himself in a disap¬ 
pointed tone. Then turning to the girl, he asks, 

“ : Is the lady that keeps this house your mother'!” 
“Yes sir,” is the reply of Grace, who, still more as¬ 
tonished, wonders why the gentleman does not drink his 
tea, instead of asking questions. 

Mr. Dalben is apparently satisfied, for he murmurs to 
himself, “ It cannot be, and yet, how strong the resem¬ 
blance!” Still, while he does justice to Mrs. Franklin’s 
cooking, by saying he has never tasted better fish, or a bet¬ 
ter cup of tea, his thoughts seem very busy elsewhere, and 
after the first cup is swallowed, he rises from the table, 
and asks Grace to tell her mother he should like to see 
her for a few moments. Grace leaves the room, thinking 
Mr. Dalben the strangest old gentleman she has ever 
seen, and Mrs. Franklin immediately complies with the 
request, and enters the room with her usual smiling face. 

The first question Mr. Dalben asks seems to startle the 
good lady, who is not at all prepared for it. 

“ Is that young girl who has just left me your daugh¬ 
ter?” is the abrupt inquiry. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mrs. Franklin replies, 
“ She is the same to me as a daughter, sir, and I am her 
only mother. She knows no other.” 

A deeper flush than before spreads over Mr. Dalben’s 
pale face, and he says, hastily, 

“ I have a particular reason for wishing to know the 
truth. Is she your child? If not, how came she to be 
with you?” 

“ Since you are so urgent, sir, I will tell you what 
Grace herself is ignorant of She is not my child ; I look 
her when she was three years old, and—’’ 

Here Mr. Dalben unable longer to remain in suspense, 
interrupts the good lady with the question, “ What was 
her name before you look her?” 

" Dalben. Grace Dalben,” is the reply. 

“It is she!” exclaims the delighted listener. “I knew 
that eye and voice could belong to none but my broth¬ 
er’s child 1” Then, to his wondering hostess, Mr. Dalben 
explained all the circumstances of which we have inform¬ 
ed our readers. 

As soon as Mrs. Franklin understood that her beloved 
adopted daughter, who for twelve years, had been her 
comfort and companion, was indeed the niece and heiress 
of the rich Mr. Dalben, she sent for her, and with a tremb¬ 
ling heart told her all the truth. The eyes of Mr. 
Dalben were fixed upon Grace'to see what effect this an¬ 
nouncement would have upon her. She looked from her 
adopted mother to her new uncle, with an expression of 
wonder and astonishment, and seemed hardly able to com¬ 
prehend or believe the truth. 

At length, Mr, Dalben said, “ Grace, I have no daught¬ 
er nor wife; no one to love and to cherish. I have a beau¬ 
tiful large house in B-, which is empty ; many horses 

and carriages, with none but myself to use them. All 
these shall be yours, if you will come and live with me, 
and be my daughter.” 

Poor Mrs. Franklin 1 How painfully her heart beat as 
she heard these splendid offers, and thpught that a daught¬ 
er gained to him was lost to her. 

Grace looked at her hitherto only friend, saw the feel¬ 
ings she was struggling to repress, and said, while her 
beautiful face beamed with affection and gratitude, 

“ No sir, I cannot go with you and leave my mother. 
She has taken care of me when no one else would. She 
has loved me, and made me what I am. I cannot leave 
her, and I am happier here with her, than I should he in 
a large house without my mother, for such she will al¬ 
ways be.” 

“ You are right, my child, You have decided nobly. 
You shall not leave her. Mrs, Franklin shall go with you, 
if she will, and we will all live together. My house needs 
someone at its head. Ton need a companion and friend. 
She shall be both. If she will not go, I must go back to 
my desolate home, for I would not take you from her." 

“ Will you go, dearest mother?” said Grace, her face 
beaming with joy at this proposition. " We shall be very 
happy together, I think.” 

Mrs. Franklin could not resist the united appeal, nor 
was willing to separate Grace from her uncle. And so 
she left the little Village Inn where she and Grace had 
spent so many years, and lived with her darling in Mr. 
Dalben’s delightful mansion, where she had no reason to 
legret her kindness to the little orphan girl, many years 
before. m. w. d. 
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The tone in which this sum was named made me turn towards the 
speaker; the evident emotion with which the words were uttered in¬ 
stantly aroused my curiosity. 

" One hundred, and ninetyCh\c hundred and nincty-Jivc 

“ Two hundred,” roared out the now "maddened dealer, “two km- 
dred!” 

“ Two hundred,* 1 repeated the auctioneer, “will any one bid morel ’tis 
against you, sir!” added he, speaking in a tone of soft insinuation, turn¬ 
ing to the young, man beside me. 

“ Two hundred and -. Great Heaven! I cannot—I have not,got it,” 

—and as the auctioneer knocked down thearticle to the dealer, I sawthe 
young man, after- casting a look of almost despair at the instrument he 
seemed so highly to prize, turn away, and with a tear in his eye approach 
the door. 

I am a little hit of a philanthropist as well as a philosopher. The 
young man’s evident agitation, his disappointment, suddenly created in 
my breast a desire to serve him. From his dress and style he was cer- 
tamly an artist,- or a musician. His long black hair curling down his 
back clearly denoted this. His dark habiliments bespoke him to be a 
mourner. His youth and seeming grief at losing the piano at once in¬ 
terested me, so stepping up to him I stammered out something about my 
regret at seeing.him outbid, and tried to console him by assuring him 
that the instrument was not worth half the money paid for it. 

“I know it,jsir, I know it—but I would have given every thing I pos¬ 
sessed to obtain it.” 

“Why not then—?” I paused—the youth eyed me from head to foot, 
he seemed to be doubting within his own mind whether my questions 
arose from kindness or mere curiosity, whether it would be right to re¬ 
ply candidly to a stranger or no; for an instant he assumed a haugh¬ 
ty look of wounded pride, and was about to turn away, when more 
properly reading the* real motive which urged my question, he sudden¬ 
ly changed .his demeanour, and with a look ot despair yet candour, 
replied, . . * 

“You would ask me, sir, why I did not continue to bid for an object 
so prized! .£-wiIl reply to you without shame; I offered all the money 
I possessin die world lor it; I had nomore, or 1 would never have allow¬ 
ed another to possess that instrument.” ' , ' 

“I beg your pardon, but will you do me the favour to speak to me in 
a moment or two outside the street door; if you will wait for me I wHL 
be with you.-unless than five minutes.” 

The stranger bowed, and though he scorned- rather puzzled at my 
strange request, promised to comply. ■ ‘ 

I hautenedjback to rtile auction-room, and passing through the crowd 
found the line eager dealer examining with evident marks of disappoint¬ 
ment his purchase. The heat of opposition had passed &way, and"he was 
now curioupjy^reviewihg the fruits of the struggle. 

“You hsvepnade Cbau bargain there, my friend," said I, approaching. 
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“ Extensive Sale of Objects of Curiosity, Pictures, Books, Clocks and other 
Furniture, the property of a Lady lately deceased Such was the announce- 


'erhaps; ” nqjftfcdriwy'fbr no ’broker ever allow* positively- that ho 

has maiihadear purchase. _ * 

u Will you.part with it?" '* * 

The man looked up—a cunning glance shot from his eye. I at once 
saw my mistake. From my readiness to take the article off his hands, 
he again, began to think he had made a good bargain, and after a discus¬ 
sion of some minutes, only ceded the piano to me at a profit of fifty francs, 
though I really believe he would gladly haye given half that sum to, have 
got any one to relieve him from it tenminutes oefore.. 

The bargain concluded, the money paid, I hastened out to the.young 
stranger. When I told him what I had done I thought he worded have 
embraced me. Never did I see joy so clearly, so warmly expressed. Ho 
ment iu GoUgnonl* Miescngef which first struck my eye as I sat listless- P ouret i for * h hU gratitude in trams I should be ashamed to record. Ho 
ly looking out of the reading-room window-in the Rue Vivienne, alter- prayed me to tell him how he could repay me. As to the 

nately glancing at the journal I have mentioned, and the heavy drops of mone ^' “? 50 ® e _^ e to refund it, but my kindness—never, 

rain as they pattered against the panes of glass. .Inwardly I had been ne 7 e ^ ? oul(1 he re P a 7 *■ y 83 “ s . on ea ^ t } i — lwas > m feet 

drawing a comparison between mv present situation and that of the gen- J v* 1 see no use in telling all he said; suffice it to add, I assured him 
tleman similarly situated and graphically described by Washington Ir- 11111 as 1 ked mretumwas his motive for thus desiring to possess an ap- 
ring. As far as actual position was concerned, I yielded without hesita- worthless piano. _ 

ion to the stout gentleman, for he had at least a flock of ducks to „ a lon ° 8tory '^ a T harassing one, but I wOltell it you. 

vatch and observe, whereas in the court-yard of Monsieur Galigmmi, , w m >’ ou 811(1 Wlth 1 Desire the . instrument to be sent 

lot even a blade of grass showed itself to break the monotony of the ^°S e lod o m ^> and return with me to Meunce’s. ” 

icene. He instantly agreed. After the meal, he thus related his story. 

It may seem strange that in a gay metropolis like Paris, where “f™ the son of respectable but needy parents. Plunged into aruin- 
svery one confessedly resorts for amusement, I should thus feel done J 118 “W-suit by the misconduct of one of. his nearest relations, my father 
md dull, puzzled, awfully puzzled, how to kill time, yet many an lon ? d . pecuniary affiurs so dreadfully embarrassed that he determined 
English traveller, I feel confident, will bear me out, that nothing is so brmgmg me up as a music-master. In my earliest years I had ever 
solitary, so care-begetting as the consciousness of being an utter stranger, , splayed a taste for that art, and on the very instrument you saw this day 
“ unknowing and unknown." in a large and populous citv. 1 ,?F st learned 10 P“Y- The acquirement was then intended as an accom- 

The words, however, I had just read, at once strnck'out a new path P “ h “! ent ’ but when subsequently my parents fell into poverty, it became 
if pleasure for me to tread. Many men love attending auctions, many oniy means of subsistence. There is no passion which more ardently 
10 to them without any desire to purchase, for the mere delight of ga- “ cre ? ae9 “““ do ? 8 “» love of music. Each day my study became more 
sing at the exciting scene, but none ever, I believe, liked lounging in one P[ eas “?> and as I overcame each difficulty, a desire to encounter more 
of those marts as well as myself. None could ever have been more anx- obstacles hourly sprang up in my breast. In a word, I applied myself so 
lous to increase his cabinet of virtu. None was ever more delighted at and 3 ® u ccess that I was fortunate enough to cany 

the idea of the amusement he was about to share in than was I, when , 6 Conservatoire for my execution of Thalbergs 

I came to the advertisement in question, so. quieklv mittim? on mv hat. * Moise. My deught at this-fortunate circumstance only served to 

prolessed more dear to me. My pareiits 


and placing iny cane under my arm, in the true JohuBull style. I hastily 
quitted the room, and calling lor a cab, was in less than ten minutes 
safely landed at the auction-rooms in the Rue ' . 

Here was a scene for a philosopher to analyse,—the cool, the cuuning 
dealer, the anxious virtuoso, the eager female, and the careless idle] 


died, and I was left alone in the world to shift for myself. 

“Thanks to good fortune rather than to my particular merit, I found 
plenty of scholars, and I already began to dream of realising a future com- 

S etence, when I was recommended as musical instructor to Mademoiselle 

_'Olbreuse, an orphan heiress, whoresided with aa uncle, to.whose guar- 

level by a desire to possess some article of furniture^ or! like myself, to dianship she had been committed, m the faubourg Saint Germam. ’’ 
kill time. The pretty grisette ogling, coyly attempting to avoid the very u “ A P a,h:1 d Olbreuse, sir was a divine creature; I can scarcely believe 
’ " ited by those who wereoiu- th . at / be w f f v ? r designed for this world. So perfect in every way, m 


glances she seeks,—the looks of anger exhibited by tnose wno were out- , . °- —. r , c , - _ , 

hid, and the quiet triumph of the happy purchasers, all combined to af- ‘T d > m ,alent —person equally gifted. She was one of the few beings 
ford me a rich treat, for 1 forgot to tell mf readers at the out-start, that I wh ° m we see ,md cmmot designate otherwise than as an angel. You will 
amagreatstudierof the book of Nature, and that I never behold a pardon my raptures—you will, perhaps, blame them-but they are. only 
countenance in which I do not endeavour to trace the character of the jpst tributes to the worth of one now m heaven, ’ and the youth paused 
heart to which it serves as title-page. In short, I am a sort of peripate- !° r a “ omen i: a biar ghstened m his eyo,but checking his emotion, he 
tic philosopher, whose first principle is founded ou a trite line of Pope, bumcdly continued,-” It may-readily be nnagmedthat suchabemg soon 

whmh tells us that 1 became my best pupu; indeed, I have no hesitation m saying she soon ex- 

. i. r ,. , . celled hermaster. 

The proper study of mankind is man. “ I am now about to confess my folly, my presumption—were there a 

But as I have very little to do with the story I am about to relate, I’ll at stronger expression I would make use of it—to express my hardihood. I fell 
once plunge into my subject. desperately in love with Agatha, and she from pity, for I can scarcely be- 

_Oue of the first object* offered for sale after my entrance was on old lieve it could be otherwise, condescended to reciprocate the feeling. Oh 
piano, an instrument so utterly worthless that I was not a little astonish- how we loved! Our looks must have betrayed us, for there was a deep 
ed at hearing a sharp competition suddenly arise, and the hitherto mo- devotion seated in our souls, which must have been expressed in our eyes, 
notonous tone of the auctioneer, the slow bidding repeated by him, in a When interrupted in our moments of mutural confession of affection by 
moment pour forth with a volubility which would not have disgraced visitors or by members of the family, then would we together hang 
m ™y of our first-rate sons of the hammer. over the piano, the same piano you have this day purchased 5 for me (for 

In French auctions it is customary for the actual worth of every lotto she had expressed a desire to learn on the very instrument by which I had 
he publicly stated by a sworn appraiser as the object is put up for sale, acquired my musical feme), and in melting melody express those out- 
1 i? laI r° had tbus boeu vadued at 150 faracs; the chances were, that it pourings of love which we did not dare to utter. 

would of course be sold at considerably under that sum. “ Agatha had promised to become my wife, but, alas! she was only 

Onelumdredand eighty cried a merchant opposite to me, evidently nineteen, and the two years which must intervene before she conld bo a 
oa to this exorbitant bid by opposition. free agent, seemed to us an age. A few weeks only of this period had 

• One hundred and eighty-five echoed close to my ear slapsed when Monsieur Eoy, her uncle, discovered our attachment, and 
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considering, with great justice, that his niece was entidedto a bettei 
mnteh, bamdiedme the house, threatening to remove Agatha irom trance 
if she did not instantly consent to give her promise never to see mewth 
out bis leave. I indiced her to give tins pledge, and we separated 
hoping soon.to meet again under tapper circumstances. To keep up 
however, a sort of correspondence, to express even when distant the sym 
pathy of our souls, we agreed dady, at a certain hour, to play a parucula 
Sr—a touching ballad I had taught her on the piano; for the purpose 
left her the cme which I now reposes, and whose chords have so otter 
vibrated to the tender sorrows of my adored Agatha. Already I knew 
the period had arrived which would bring freedom to her and bappme* 
to myself, ami I only awaited her summons to throw myseli at ner ieet, 
when one morning, to my great surprise, a servant of Mr. Roy s entered 
any breakfast-room. He requested me to follow him to his master, l oia 
30 . On our way he informed me that Agatha, my Agatha, was dyuig 

For a few moments the young artist paused, overcome by gnei 
4 »mmg at length more calm, with an effort he continued. 

lt In her last moments she bad desired to see me, and I was now sent 
for to take leave of her. How can I ever paint the scene which met mv 
view as I entered the chamber where all I loved was about to be snatched 
from me, or the feelings, which then shook my breast 1 I will hurry over 

“ On her bed, evidently in the very last stage of rapid decline lay my 
once-lovely and blooming Agatha, pale, more pale than Parian marble. 

“As I entered, she attempted to rinse her head, but, alas! she was a reany 
too powerless to do so. Her relations and friends—or rather fiends, tor 
they had brought her to this by their cruelty—made way for me to ap¬ 
proach her. I did so; and kueeVmg down, 1 kissed her cold hand, as I 
presently offered up a prayer to Heaven to receive her soul. 


pointing 

(for her voice was completely gone) a --- . . T . , 

“ I flew to it, and with feelings of grief beyond description, I play ed 
over the melancholy air we had agreed upon as the record of our feelings. 
My heart seemed to respond to every note, and I could almost fancy I 
heard her voice in every tone. Suddenly a chord rudely and loudly gave 
-way— a t that instaut Agatha’s pure soul took its eternal flight. 

« Can vou now wonder that I desire to possess an instrument whose 
every note seems to breathe her voice,—our mutual friend—our only con¬ 
fidant ? I heard that the property of Agatha was to be sold, in order to 
be divided between her relations. This it was which prevented my hither¬ 
to leaving Paris. I have waited now six months for the moment when I 
could purchase the only object on earth dear to me. Imagine, then, sir, 
how grateful I must feel to you who have enabled me to obtain the only 
treasure I desire to possess in this world.” 

After a few common attempts on myparttoconsolehim, the artist arose, 
and assuring me I should see him again before he left Paris, took up his 
hat and quitted me. 

The next morning I was sitting before my fire in the act of reading 
several letters I had received from England, when iny new friend and 
protege rushed in. 

I expressed ray surprise at seeing him return so soon. 
u Ah. sir, *tis to you I owe all. 1 knew that my Agatha wished me to 
possess that piano. See, see this,' 5 and he handed me a paper. It ran as 
follows:— 

“ 1 Surrounded in my last moments by persons who have hitherto never 
shown me esteem or affection, well aware of their sordid views, I only 
dare confide my last will and testament to this my long-cherished piano. 

“ * I hereby give and bequeath to Henri Aubriot, professor of rausic,^ in 
return for the sincere love he has ever evinced for me, every thing which 
I now, or which I may ever have been entitled to possess- 
“*l pardon my guardian for haring attempted to force me into a mar¬ 
riage repugnant to my feelings, because I believe he sincerely thought it 
to be for my advantage. 

ut Lastly, I beseech the person into whose hands this document may 
fall* to publish and make known this my last will. 

Made and dated two days after becoming twenty-one years of age: 

‘Agatha D’Olbreuse. 

“ 4 12th Dec.. 1840.’ ’* 

The artist whose story I have here narrated, and whose history I have 
given under the name of Aubriot , is now the celebrated - — ■ 

But no, it is not fair to give his real appellation. 
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hurried at once into the house, and speedily returned with a case of 
pistols. “Let us proceed,” he said in a quick whisper, “to the grovi 
yonder; we shall be there free from interruption. ” He took Dupont's 
arm, and both turned to more off As they did so, Mr. Desmond, the) 
elder of the American gentlemen, stepped towards Captain Starkey, 
who with recovered calmness, and with his arms folded, was standing 
by the table, and said: “lam not entirely, my good sir, a stranger to 
these affairs, and if I can be of service I shall”- 

“Thankyou, Mr. Desmond,” replied the English captain: “but I 
shall not require your assistance. Lieutenant Argucllas, you may as 
well remain. I am no duellist, and shall not fight M. Dupont.” 

“ What does he say?” exclaimed the lieutenant, gazing with stupid be¬ 
wilderment round the circle. “Not fight!” 

The Anglo-Saxon blood, I saw, flushed as hotly in the veins of the 
Americans as it did in mine at this exhibition of the white feather 
by one of our race “ Not fight. Captain Starkey!” said Mr. Des¬ 
mond with grave earnestness after apainful pause; “ you whose name 
is in the list of the British royal navy, say this! You must be jesting !" 

“Iam perfectly serious—I am opposed to duelling upon principle. ” 

“ A coward, upon principle'” fairly screamed Dupont with mocking 
fnry, and at the same time shaking his clenched fist at the Englishman. 

The degrading epithet stung like a serpent. A gleam of fierce pas¬ 
sion broke out of Captain Starkey’s dark eyes, and he made a step 
towards Dupont, but resolutely checked himself. 

“ Well, it must be borne! I was wrong to offer you personal vio¬ 
lence, although your impertinence certainly deserved rebuke. Still, X 
repeat I will not fight with you.” 

“ But you shall give my friend satisfaction!” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Arguellas, who was as much exoited as Dupont; “or by Heaven I 
will post you as a dastard not only throughout this island bat Ja¬ 
maica !” 

Captain Starkey for all answer to this menace coolly rang the sm- 
nettr, and desired the slave who answered it to inform Scnora Arguel¬ 
las that he was about to leave, and wished to see her. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 

One evening in the autumn of the year 1842, seven persons, including 
myself, were sitting and chatting in a state of hilarious gaiety in front 
of Senor Arguellas’ country-house, a mile or so out of Santiago de Cuba, 
in the Eastern Intendencia of the Queen of the Antilles, and once its 
chief capital, when an accident occurred that as effectually put an ex¬ 
tinguisher upon the noisy mirth as if a bomb-shell had suddenly ex¬ 
ploded at our feet. But first a brief account of those seven persons, 
and the cause of their being so asssembled, will be necessary. 

inree were American merenants—aoutnerners and smart traders, 
extensively connected with the commerce of the Colombian Archipelago, 

I and designing to sail on the morrow, wind and weather permitting, in 
the bark Neptune— Starkey, master and part owner—for Morant Bay, 
Jamaica; one was a lieutenant in the Spanish artillery, and nephew 
of our host; another was a M. Dupont, a young and rich creole, of 
mingled French and Spanish parentage, and the reputed suitor for the 
hand of Donna Antonia—the daughter and sole heiress of Senor 
Arguellas, and withal a graceful and charming maiden of eighteen—a 
ripe age in that precocious clime; the sixth guest was Captain Starkey 
of the Neptune, a gentlemanly, fine-looking English seamen of about 
thirty years of age; the seventh and last was myself, at that time a 
mere youngster, and but just recovered from a severe fit of sickness 
which a twelvemonth previously had necessitated my removal from 
Jamaica to the much more temperate and equable climate of Cuba, 
albeit the two islands are only distant about five degrees from each 
other. I was also one of Captain Starkey’s passengers, and so was Senor 
Arguellas, who had business to wind up in Kingston. He was to be 
accompanied by Senora Arguellas, Antonia, the young lieutenant, and 
M. Dupont. The Neptune had brought a cargo of sundries, consisting 
of hardware, cottons, etcetera, to Cuba, and was returning about half¬ 
laden with goods. Amongst these, belonging to the American mer¬ 
chants, was a number of barrels of gunpowder that had proved unsale 
able in Cuba, and which it was thought, might find a satisfactory 
market in Jamaica. There was excellent cabin-accomodation on board 
Captain Starkey’s vessel, and as the weather was fine, and the passage 
promised to be a brief as well as pleasant one—the wind having shifted 
to the northwest, with the intention it seemed of remaining there for 
some time—we were all, as I have stated, in exceedingly good-humour, 
and discussing the intended trip, Cuban, American, and European poli¬ 
tics, and comparative merits of French and Spanish wines, and Havan- 
nah and Alabama cigars, with infinite glee and gusto. 

The evening, too, was deliciously bright and clear. The breeze pro¬ 
nounced by Captain Starkey to be rising to a five or six knot one at 
sea, only sufficiently stirred the rich and odorous vegetation of the 
valleys, stretching far away beneath us, gently to fan the heated faces 
of the party with its grateful perfume, and slightly ripple the winding 
rivers, rivulets rather, which everywhere intersect and irrigate the 
island, and which were now glittering with the myriad splendours of 
the intensely-lustrous stars that diadem a Cuban night. Nearly all 
the guests had drunk very freely of wine, too much so, indeed; but the 
talk, in French, which all could speak tolerably, did not profane the 
calm glory of the scene, till some time after Senora Arguellas and her 
daughter had left us. The senor, I should state, was still detained in 
town by business which it was nesessary he should dispose of previous 
to embarking for Jamaica. 

“ Do not go away,” said Senora Arguellas, addressing Captain Star- 
key, as she rose from her seat “ till I see you again. When you are at 
leisure, ring the sonnette on the table and a servant will inform mo. I 
wish to speak further with you relative to the cabin arrangements ” 

Captain Starkey bowed. I had never, I thought, seen Antonia smile 
so sweetly; and the two ladies left us. I do not precisely remember 
how it came about, or what first led to it, but it was not very long 
before we were all conscious that the conversation had assumed a dis¬ 
agreeable tone. It struck me that possibly M. Dupont did not like the 
expression of Antonia’s face as she courtesied to Captain Starkey. The 
after-unpleasantness did not however arise ostensibly from that cause. 
The commander of the Neptune had agreed to take several free-colour¬ 
ed families to Jamaica, where the services of the men, who were re¬ 
puted to be expert at sugar cultivation, had been engaged at much 
higher wages than could be obtained in Cuba. The American gentle¬ 
men had previously expressed disapprobation of this arrangement, and 
now began to be very liberal indeed with the taunts and sneers relative 
to Captain Starkey’s “ negro principles,” as they pleasantly termed 
that gentleman’s very temperate vindication of the right of coloured 
people to their own bouIs and bodies. This, however, would, I think, 
have passed off harmlessly, had it not been that the captain happened 
to mention, very imprudently, that he had once served as a midshipman 
on board the English slave-squadron. This fanned M. Dupont’s smould¬ 
ering ill-humour into a flame, and I gathered from his confused male¬ 
dictions that he had suffered in property from the exertions of that 
force. The storm of angry words raged fiercely. The motives of the 
English for interfering with the slave-traffic were denounced with con¬ 
temptuous bitterness on the one side, and as warmly and angrily de¬ 
fended on the other. Finally—the fact is, they were both flustered 
with wine and passion, and scarcely knew what they said or did—M. 
Dupont applied an epithet to the Queen of England, which instantly 
brought a glass of wine full in his face from the hand of Captain Star- 
key. They were all in an instant on their feet, and apparently sobered 
or nearly so, by the unfortunate issue of the wordy tumult 

Captain Starkey was the first to speak. His flushed angry features 
paled suddenly to an almost deathly white, and he stammered out: “ I 
beg your pardon, M. Dupont. It was wrong—very wrong in me to do 
so, though not inexcusable.” 

“Pardon! MtUe tonnerres shouted Dupont, who was capering 
about in an ecstacy of rage, and wiping his face with his handkerchief. 
“ Yes, a bullet through your head shall pardon yoa—nothing less !’’ 

Indeed, according to the then notions of Cuban society, no other al¬ 
ternative save the duello appeared possible. Lieutenant Arguellas 
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“ The brave Englishman is about to place himself under the protec¬ 
tion of your aunt's petticoats, Alphonso!" shouted Dupont with trium¬ 
phant mockery. 

“ I almost doubt whether Mr. Starkey is an Englishman,” exclaim¬ 
ed Mr. Desmond, who, as well as his two friends, was getting pretty 
much incensed; “ but, at all events, as my father and mother were 
born and raised in the old country, if you presume to insinuate 
that ”- 

Senora Arguellas at this moment approached, and the irate Ameri¬ 
can with some difficulty restrained himself The lady appeared sur¬ 
prised at the strange aspect of the company she had so lately left. She , 
however, at the request of the captain, instantly led the way into the 
house, leaving the rest of her visitors, as the French say ,plantes ta. 

Ten minutes afterwards we were informed that Captain Starkey had 
left the house, after impressing upon Senora Arguellas that the Nep¬ 
tune would sail the next morning precisely at nine o'clock. A renew¬ 
ed torrent of rage, contempt, and scorn broke forth at this announce¬ 
ment, and a duel at one time seemed inevitable between Lieutenant 
Arguellas and Mr. Desmond, the last-named gentleman manifesting 
great anxiety to shoot somebody or other in vindication of his Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. This, however, was overruled, and the party broke 
up in angry disorder. 

\Ye were all on board by the appointed time on the following morn¬ 
ing Captain Starkey received us with civil indifference, and I noticed 
that the elaborate sneers which sat upon the countenances of Dupont 
and the lientenant did not appear in the slightest degree to ruffle or 
affect him; but the averted eye and scornful air of Donna Antonia as 
she passed with Senora Arguellas towards the cabin, drawing her man¬ 
tilla tightly round her as she swept by, as if—so I perhaps wrongfully 
interpreted the action—it would be soiled by contact with a poltroon, 
visibly touched him—only, however, for a few brief moments. The ex¬ 
pression of pain quickly vanished, and his countenance was as cold and 
stern as before. There was, albeit, it was soon found, a limit to this, 
it seemed, contemptuous forbearance. Dupont, approaching him, gave 
his thought audible expression, exclaiming, loud enough for several 
of the crew to hear, and looking steadily in the captain's face; 

“ Lache / ’ He would have turned away, but was arrested by a gripe of 
steel. “ Ecoutez, monsieur,” said Captain Starkey : “ individually, I 
hold for nothing whatever you may say; but I am Captain and king in 
this ship, and I will permit no one to beard me before the crew, and 
thereby lesson my authority over them. Do you presume again to do 
so, and I will put you in solitary confinement, perhaps in irons, till we 
arrive at Jamaica.” He then threw off his startled auditor, and walked 
forwards. The passengers, coloured as well as white, were all on 
board; the anchor, already apeak, was brought home; the bows of the 
ship fell slowly off, and we were in a few moments running before 
I the wind, though but a faint one, for Point Morant. 

| No one could be many hours on board the Neptune without being 
fully satisfied that, however deficient in duelling courage her captain 
might be, he was a thorough seaman, and that bis crew—about a dozen 
! of as fine fellows as I have ever seen—were under the most perfect dis¬ 
cipline and command. The service of the vessel was carried on as 
noiselessly and regularly as on board a ship of war; and a sense of 
confidence, that should a tempest or other sea-peril overtake us, every 
reliance might be placed in the professional skill and energy of Cap¬ 
tain Starkey, was soon openly or tacitly acknowledged by all onboard. 
The weather throughout happily continued fine, but the wind was light 
and variable, so that for several days after we had sighted the blue 
mountains of Jamaica, we scarcely appeared sensibly to diminish the 
distance between them and us. At last the breeze again blew steadily 
from the north-west, and we gradually neared Point Morant. We pas¬ 
sed it, and opened up the bay at about two o’clock in the morning, 
when the voyage might be said to be over. This was a great relief to 
the cabin-passengers—far beyond the ordinary pleasure to land -folk of 
escaping from the tedium of confinement on shipboard There was a 
constraint in the behaviour of everybody that was exceedingly unpleas¬ 
ant. The captain presided at table with freezing civility; the conver¬ 
sation, if such it could be called, was usually restricted to monosylla¬ 
bles : and we were all very heartily glad that we had eaten our last 
dinner in the Neptune. When we doubled Point Morant, all the pas¬ 
sengers exeept myself where in bed, and a quarter of an hour after¬ 
wards Captain Starkey went below, and was soon busy, I understood, 
with papers in his cabin. 

For my part I was too excited for sleep, and I continued to pace the 
deck fore and aft with Hawkins, the first mate, whose watch it was, 
eagerly observant of the lights on the well-known shore, that I had 
left so many months before with but faint hopes of ever seeing it again. 
As I thus gazed landward, a bright gleam, as of crimson moonlight, 
shot across the dark sea, and turning quickly round, I saw that it was 
caused by a tall jet of flame shooting up from the main hatchway, 
which two seamen, for some purpose or other, had at the moment par¬ 
tially opened. In my still weak state, the terror of the sight—for the 
recollection of the barrels of powder on board flashed instantly across 
my mind—for several moments completely stunned me, and but that I 
caught instinctively at the rattlings, I should have fallen prostrate on 
the deck. A wild outcry of “ Fire! fire!”—the most fearful cry that 
can be heard at sea—mingled with and heightened the dizzy ringing in 
my brain, and X was barely sufficiently conscious to discern, amidst the 
runnings to and fro, and the incoherent exclamations of the crew, the 
sinewy, athletic figure of the captain leap up, as it were, from the com¬ 
panion-ladder to the deck, and with his trumpet-voice command imme¬ 
diate silence, instantly followed by the order again to batten down 
the blazing hatchway. This, with his own assistance, was promptly 
effected, and then he disappeared down the forecastle. The two or 
three minutes he was gone—it could scarcely have been more than that 
—seemed interminable; and so completely did it appear to be recognized 
that our fate must depend upon his judgment and vigour, that not a 
word was spoken, nor a finger, I think, moved, till he reappeared, al¬ 
ready scorched and blackened with tho fire, and dragging up what 
seemed a dead body in his arms. He threw his burden on the deck, 
and passing swiftly to where Hawkins stood, said in a low, hurried 
whisper, but audible to me: “ Run down and rouse the passengers, and 
bring my pistols from the cabin-locker. Quick ! Eternity hangs on 
the loss of a moment.” Then turning to the startled bnt attentive sea¬ 
men, he said in a rapid but firm voice: “You well know, men, that I 
would not on any occasion or for any motive deceive you. Listen, then, 
attentively. Yon drunken brute—he is Lieutenant Arguellas’ servant 
—has fired with his candle the spirits he was stealing, and the hold is 
a mass of fire which it is useless to waste one precious moment in at¬ 
tempting to extinguish.” 

A cry of rage and terror burst from the crew, and they sprang im¬ 
pulsively towards the boats, but the captain's autborit.tive voice at 
once arrested their Bteps. “ Hear me out, will you ? Hurry and con¬ 
fusion will destroy us all, but with courage and steadiness every soul 
on board may be saved before the flames can reach tho powder. And 
remember,” he added, as he took the pistols from Hawkins and cocked 
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-one of them, “that I will send a ballet after any man who disobeys 
' me. and I seldom miss my aim. Now, then, to your work—steadily, 
and with a will !" 

i It was marvellous to observe the infiaenee his bold, confident, and 
commanding bearing and words had upon the men. The panic terror 
that had seised them gave place to energetic resolution, and in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time the boats were in the water. “ Well done, 
my fine fellows! There is plenty of time, 1 again repeat. Four of you” 

_and he named them—“ remain with me. Three others jump into 

each of the large boats, two into the small onp fad bring them round 
to the landward side of the ship. A rush vr-ala swamp the boats, and 
we shall be able to keep only one gangway clear.” 

The passengers were by this time rushing upon deck half-clad, and 
in a state of the wildest terror, for they all knew theTe was a large 
quantity of gunpowder on board. The instant the boats touched the 
starboard side of the bark, the men, white as well as coloured, forced 
their way with frenzied eagerness before the women and children— 
careless, apparently, whom they sacrificed so that they might them¬ 
selves leap to the shelter of the boats from the fiery volcano raging be¬ 
neath their feet. Captain Starkey, aided by the four athletic seamen 
he had selected for the duty, hurled them fiercely back. “ Back, back!” 
he shouted. “ We must have funeral order here—first the women and 
children, nest the old men. Hand Senora Arguellas along; next the 
young lady her daughter: quick 1” 

A s Donna Antonia, more dead than alive, was about to be lifted into 
the boat, a gush of flame burst up through the main hatchway with the 
rear of an explosion ; a tumultuous cry burst from the frenzied pas- 
sengers, and they jostled each of’er with frightful violence in their 
efforts to reach the gangway. Dupont forced his way through the lane 
of seamen with the energy of a madman, and pressed so suddenly 
upon Antonia that, but lor the utmost exertion of the captain’s 
herculean strength, she must have been precipitated into the water. 

“ Back, unmanly dastard! back, dog 1” roared Captain Starkey, ter¬ 
ribly excited by the lady’s danger; and a moment after, seizing Dupont 
fiercely by the collar, he added: “ or if you will, look there but for 
a moment,” and he pointed with his pistol-hand to the fins of several 
sharks plainly visible in the glaring light at but a few yards’ distance 
from the ship. “Men,” he added, “let whoever presses forward out 
of his turn fall into the water.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” was the prompt mechanical response. 

This terrible menace instantly restored order; the coloured women 
and children were next embarked, and the boat appeared full. 

“ Pull off,” was the order : “ you are deep enough for safety.” 

A cry, faint as the wail of a child, arose in the boat It was heard 
and understood. 

“ Stay one moment; pass along Senor Arguellas. Now, then, off 
with you, and be smart !” 

The next boat was quickly loaded; the coloured lads and men, all 
but one, and the three Americans, went in her. 

“ You area noble fellow,” said Mr. Desmond, pausing an instant, 

and catchiDg at the captain's hand; “ and I was bat a fool to”- 

“ Pass on,” was the reply: “ there is no time to bandy compli¬ 
ments.” 

The order to shove off had passed the captain’s lips when his glance 
chanced to light upon me, as I leaned, dnmb with terror, jnst behind 
him against the vessel’s bulwarks. 

“ Hold on a moment!” he cried “ Here is a youngster whose weight 
will not hurt you ;" and he fairly lifted me over, and dropped me gently 
into the boat, whispering as he did so: “Remember me, Ned, to thy 
father and mother should I not see them again.” 

There was now only the small boat, capable of safely containing but 
eight persons, and how, it was whispered amongst ns—how, in addition 
to th etwo seamen already in her, canjshe take off Lieutenant Arguellas, 
M. Dupont, the remaining coloured man, the four seamen, and Captain 
Starkey: They were, however, all speedily embarked except the 
captain. 

“ Can sue bear another he asked, and although his voice was firm 
as ever, his countenance, I noticed, was ashy pale, yet full as ever of 
unswerving resolution. 

“We must, and will, sir, since it’s you; but we are dangerously 
overcrowded now, especially with yon ugly customers swimming 
round us.” 

“ Stay one moment; I cannot quit the ship whilst there’s a living 
soul on board.’’ He stepped hastily forward, and presently reappeared 
at the gangway with the still senseless body of the lieutenant’s servant 
in kis arms, and dropped it over the side into the boat. There was a 
cry of indignation, but it was of no avail. The boat's rope the next 
instant was cast into the water. “ Now pull for your lives!” The 
oars, from the instinct of self-preservation, instantly fell into the water, 
and the boat sprang off. Captain Starkey, now that all except himself 
were clear of the burning ship, gazed eagerly with eyes shaded with 
his hand in the direction of the shore. Presently he hailed the head¬ 
most boat. “ We mast have been seen from the shore long ago, and 
pilot-boats ought to be coming out, though I don’t see any. If you 
meet one, bid him be smart -. there may be a chance yet.” All this 
scene, this long agony, which has taken me so many words to depict 
very imperfectly from my own recollection, and those of others, only 
lasted, I was afterwards assured by Mr Desmond, eight minutes from 
the embarkation of Senora Arguellas till the last boat left the ill-fated 
JVeptune. 

Never shall I forget the frightful sublimity of the spectacle presented 
by that flaming ship, the sole object, save ourselves, discernible amidst 
the vast and heaving darkness, if I may use the term, of the night and 
ocean, coupled as it was with the dreadful thought that the heroic man 
to whose firmness and presence of mind we all owed our safety wss in¬ 
evitably doomed to perish We had not rowed more than a couple of 
hundred yards when the flames, leaping up everywhere through the 
deck, reached the rigaing and the few sails set, presenting a complete 
outline of the bark and her tracery of masts and yards drawn in lines of 
fire ! Captain Starkey, not to throw away the chance he spoke of, had 
gone out to the end of the bowsprit, having first let the jib and foresail 
go by the run, and was for a bi ief space safe from the flames; but what 
was this but a prolongation of the bitterness of death ? 

The boats continued to increase the distance between them and the 
blazing ship, amidst a dead silence broken only by the measured dip of 
the cars; and many an eye was turned with intense anxiety shoreward 
with the hope of descrying the expected pilot. At length a distinct 
hail—and I felt my heart stop beating at the sound—was heard ahead, 
lustily responded to by the seamen’s throats, and presently afterwards 
a swiftly-propelled pilot-boat shot out of the thick darkness ahead, 
almost immediately followed by another. 

“ What ship is thatcried a man standing in the bows of the first 
boat. 

“ The Aeplune, and that is Captain Starkey on the bowsprit 1” 

1 sprang eagerly to my feet, and with all the force I could exert, 
shouted : ” A hundred pounds for the first boat that reaches the ship !” 

“That’s young Mr. Maiuworing's face and voice 1 ” exclaimed the 
foremost pilot. “Hurra, then, for the prize!” and away both sped 
with eager vigour, but unaware certainly of the peril of the task, In 
a minute or so another shore-boat came up, but after asking a few ques¬ 
tions, and seeing how matters stood, remained, r.nd lightened us of a 
portion of our living cargoes. Wc were all three too deep in the water, 
the small boat perilously so. 

Great God! the terrible suspense we all felt whilst this was going 
forward. I c in scarcely bear, even now, to think about it I shut my 
eyes, and listened with breathless, palpitating excitement for the explo¬ 
sion that should end all It came!—at least I thought it did, and I 
sprang convulsively to my feet. So sensitive was my brain, partly no 
doubt from recent sickness as well as fright, that I had mistaken the 
sudden shout of the boats’ crew, for the dreaded catastrophe. The bow¬ 
sprit, from the end of which a rope was dangling was empty 1 and both 
pilots, made aware doubtless of the danger, were pulling with the ea¬ 
gerness of fear from the ship. The cheering nmoug us wa3 renewed 
again and again, during which I continued to gaze with arrested breath 
and fascinated stare at the flaming vessel and fleeing pilot-boats. Sud¬ 
denly a pyramid of tlaraes allot up from the hold of the ship, followed 
by a deafening roar. I fell, or was knocked down, 1 know not which; 
the boat rocked as if cnuglit in a fierce eddy; next came the hiss and 
splosh of numerous heavy bodies falling from a great height into the 
water; and then the blinding glare ami stunning uproar were succeed¬ 
ed by a soundless sileuce and a thick darkness, in which no man could 
discern his neighbour. The stillness was broken by a loud, cheerful 
hail from one of the pilot-boats; we recognised the voice, and the sim¬ 
ultaneous and ringing shout which burst from us assured the galiant 
seaman of our own safety, and how exultingly we all rejoiceJ in his. 
Half an hour afterwards we wero safely landed; and as the ship and 
cargo had boon specially insured, the only ultimate evil result of this 
tearful passage in the lives of the passengers and crew of the A'eptunc 
was a heavy loss to the underwriters. 

A piece of plate, at the suggestion of Mr. Desmond and his friends, 


was subscribed for and presented to Captain Starkey at a public dinner 
given at Kingston in his honour—a circumstance that many there wfll 
remember. In his speech on returning thanks for the compliment paid 
him, he explained his motive for resolutely declining to fight a duel 
with M. Dupont, half-a-dozen versions of which had. got into the news¬ 
papers. “ I was very early left an orphan,” he said, “ and was very 

tenderly reared by a maternal aunt, Mrs.-.” (He mentioned a 

name with which hundreds of Newspaper readers in England must be 
still familiar.) “ Her husband—as many here may be aware—fell in 
a duel in Hie second month of wedlock. My aunt continued to live de¬ 
jectedly on till I had passed my nineteenth year; and so vivid an im¬ 
pression did the patient sorrow of her life make on me—so thoroughly 
did I learn to loathe nnd detest the barbarous practice that consigned 
her to a premature grave, that it scarcely required the solemn promise 
she obtained from me, as the last sigh trembled on her lips, to make me 
resolve never, under any circumstances, to fight a duel. As to my 
behaviour during the unfortunate conflagration of the JCeptune, which 
my friend Mr. Desmond has spoken of so flatteringly, I can only say 
that I did no more than my simple duty in the matter. Both he and 
I belong to a maritime race, one of whose most peremptory maxims, it 
is that the captain must be the last man to quit or give up his ship. 
Besides, I must have been the veriest dastard alive to have quailed in 
the presence of—of—that is, in the presence of—circumstances which 

_in point of fact—that is”- Here Captain Starkey blushed and 

boggled sadly: he was evidently no orator; but whether it was the sly 
significance of Senor Arguellas’ conntenance, which jnst then happened 
to°be turned towards him, or the glance he threw at the gallery where 
Senora Arguellas’ grave placidly and Donna Antonia’s bright eyes aDd 
blushing cheeks encountered him, that so completely put him out, I 
cannot say ; bat he continued to stammer painfully, although the com¬ 
pany cheered and laughed with great vehemence and uncommon good- 
humour, in order to give him time. He could not recover himself; and 
after floundering about through a few more unintelligible sentences sat 
down, evidently very hot and uncomfortable, though amidst a little 
hurricane of hearty cheers and hilarious laughter. 

I have but a few more words to say. Captain Starkey has been long set¬ 
tled at the Havannah; and Donna Antonia has been just as long Mrs. 
Starkey. Three little Starkeys have to my knowledge already come to 
town, and the captain is altogether a rich and prosperous man; but 
though apparently permanently domiciled in a foreign country, he is, I 
am quite satisfied, as true an Englishman, and as loyal a subject of 
Queen Victoria, as when he threw the glass of wine in the Cuban cre¬ 
ole’s face. I don’t know what has become of Dupont; and, to tell the 
truth, I don’t much care. Lieutenant Arguellas has attained the rank 
of major : at least I suppose he must be the Major Arguellas officially 
reported to be slightly wounded in the Lopez buoaneering affair. And 
I also am pretty well now, thank you 1 —Chambers Journal. 
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THE POOR STRAWBERRY ROY. 

On a fine morning in the summer of ’22, a handsome 
hut poovl} dressed boy called at the door of a rich man In 
L-e square in New York city, and offered some bas¬ 

kets of strawberries for sale. Having disposed of the 
fruit, he was about to depart, when his attention was ar¬ 
rested by the appearance of a beautiful girl some twelve 
years old, who crossed the hall near the door. She was 
the only daughter of the gentleman of the house, and 
though he gazed on her bnt a moment, the kind look she 
bestowed on him struck a chord in his heart, which until 
that moment had never vibrated. 

" She is very lovely,” he exclaimed mentally, “ but she 
is the daughter of the great millionaire—she can be noth¬ 
ing to me.” 

He returned to the fields in search of more fruit, but the 
remembrance of that sunny face attended him closely in 
his rambles. 

“ I am young,”—continued he to himself,—“ would I 
could make myself worthy of her! But then she is far 
above me,” and this thought, though it did not banish the 
feeling—hushed it. 

A ..week had passed, and the little strawberry hoy again 
stood, with a palpitating heart, at the rich man’s door. 
His fruit was purchased as before, and he received his 
money from the white hand of that fair being whom from 
the moment he first saw her, he had dared to love. 

She spake kindly to him, and bade him call again. 

lie did not fm gel the order. He called airain and 
again, but the season was advancing, and the fruit had be¬ 
come a rarity. 

” I sludl not be able to bring you any more,” he said 
one morning : “ I am sorry, for it was a pleasure to call 
here. But we shall meet hereafter.” 

■ The young heart which fluttered in the bosom of that 
lovely girl w r as touched at the musical though somewhat 
melancholy tone in which this was uttered, and she timid¬ 
ly replied that “ she would remember him.” 

“ We shall meet again, when 1 promise you shall not be 
ashamed to acknowledge the acquaintance of thfe poor 
strawberry boy.” 

She thought the language singular—but they parted. 

3(1 jjfe 

Three years had elapsed. The tide of speculation 
which was then swelling in our country, had not reached 
its flood, and the man of wealth with his beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, rolled in his splendid carriage along Broadway, upon 
a fine Sabbath morning, on their way to Trinity Church. 
Charlotte was “just turned sixteen,” and the bright bud 
was just changing into the open rose. She was fair 
indeed 1 

The service had ended—the magnificent carriage stood 
at the Church door—the elegant caparisoned horses pawed 
the ground uneasily—the liveried footman lield the door, 
and the wealthy merchant handed his lovely daughter into 
the coach, amid the low obeisances of her gay admirers. 

Why does she not observe the homage of her thousand 
butterfly flatterers? 

_ A young, plainly dressed stranger stands quietly at the 
side of the Church door, and her gaze for an instant rivet- 
ted on his features. 

“Who can it be?” She remembers—no, cannot re¬ 
member. 

The carriage rolls slowly towards the stately mansion of 
the man of wealth, and he discovers an uncommon quiet¬ 
ness in his daughter’s demeanor. 

“ My dear Charlotte are yon ill ?” 

“ No, father, no—I am very well.” 

They arrived at the door—the stranger was there I 
They alight—he extends a slight, but respectful bow to the 
heiress, and moves on. 

A blush tinges the bright cheek; she recognizes him. 

Charlotte retired to her chamber; she was unhappy_ 


but “ surely the stranger was nothing to her, or she to 
him.” ****#" 

Time rolled on. It was the coldest night of the unecin. 
mon cold winter of’35—and the memorable 16th of De¬ 
cember. A fire had broke out in the evening in one of 
the principal streets of the great commercial metropolis.’ 
It raged violently, and at an early hour on the succeedimr 
day, it great portion of the city lay in ashes. ' 

The rich merchant, as he was wont, alighted at the head 
of Wall street and saw the ruins. He hastened to the 
scene. Where was his store—his goods—his all ? ’ The 
smouldering ruins before him answered. 

But he was insured—he should save something at least. 
His policies were looked after during the day—they had 
expired the week previously. 

The millionaire was comparatively a be<nrar ? He had 
a stout heart, however, that “ rich poor man°” and well he 
braved the storm. He found, however, that it would be 
necessary to break up his establishment at home, to meet 
some immediate pressing liabilities. His furniture was 
sacrificed—his mansion was disposed of—his splendid 
horses and carriage were put into other hands; and “ Jes¬ 
sie,” Charlotte’s coal black favorite, was doomed to pass 
from them under the hammer. 

But could not some friend be found who would purchase 
Jessie, and retain her until the fury of the blast had 
passed ? 

No. Every body was poor—every body was ruined by 
the “ great fire,” and nobody had money. Besides it was 
expensive keeping horses. 

“The birds when winter shades the sky, 

Fly o’er the seas away.” 

“ Poor Jessie I” sighed her mistress, “ I hope she may 
fall into kind hands.” 

But nobody wanted Jessie, and she was thrown away 
upon a stranger. 

“ Who did you say was the purchaser?” inquired Char¬ 
lotte of her father. 

“ Mr. Manly, I think,” said the father. 

And who is Mr. Manly ? He was the poor strawberry 
boy. 

Another year had fled. Misfortune had followed mis¬ 
fortune in rapid succession, and the revulsion of ’37 had 
finally reduced our man of wealth to bankruptcy. The 
following advertisement may be found in papers of that 
day : 

“ Will be sold at public auction on Wednesday next, on 
the premises, the redemption of the beautiful cottage, with 
about half an acre of land adjoining, laid out in a°narden 
well stocked with fruit trees and shrubbery, situated'on the 

south side of Staten Island, and mortgaged to-, 

for the sum ol 10,300, &.C. &c. Sale positive, title indis¬ 
putable, possession given immediately', terms cash.” 

The rich man, that was, in vain appealed to his sun¬ 
shine friends for aid. They must have security; the 
times were hard ; they had lost a deal of money; people 
sometimes lived too fast; it wasn’t their fault; very sorry, 
but couldn’t help him. 

From bad to worse had succeeded ; and now reduced 
to the last extremity, he had retired to his beautiful re¬ 
treat, with the hope that rigid economy and fresh applica¬ 
tion to his mercantile affairs, would retrieve his rapidly 
sinking fortune. ’ 

But ins star was descending, and his more lucky breth¬ 
ren forgot that he had once been one of them. Unfortu¬ 
nately he had no security to offer; the purchasers were 
few; there was but little competition, and the estate pass¬ 
ed into other hands. The purchaser gave notice that he 
should take possession forthwith. 

And what was to become of his lonely child? His last 
home had been taken from him, and the fair child was 
motherless. The heart of the fond father misgave him 
when he received information that the premises’ must be 
immediately vacated. The daughter wept in silence upon 
the bosom of her affectionate, unhappy father. 

Me had been a proud man, but his pride was now hum¬ 
bled, and calmly he resigned himself to the stroke of afflic¬ 
tion. He too, wept. Oh 1 it is fearful to see a strong 
man weep. 

But his troubles were nearly at an end. 

The day following that upon which the sale occurred, 
had well nigh spent. ’The afternoon was bright and balmy, 
and the father sat with his daughter, in the recess of one 
of the rooms. He had received a note from the purchaser 
of the cottage informing him that he should call upon him 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of examining the prem¬ 
ises more fully than he had an opportunity of doing. 
They awaited his visit. 

A stranger on horseback halted suddenly in front of the 
court yard gate, and turning the head of his coal black 
steed, he ambled quietly to the door. 

The door was opened by the once princely proprietor of 
the mansion in L-e square. Before him stood a cour¬ 

teous looking young man, who inquired for Mr. S. 

“That’s my name, sir; and I have the honor of ad¬ 
dressing-” 

“ Mr. Manly, sir, now owner of this cottage. I have 
just received the deed from the hands of the attorney, and 
with your permission will examine the estate.” 

“Walk in, sir; you are master here, and I shall vacate 
as your pleasure requires it. “ My daughter,” he contin¬ 
ued as the stranger entered the parlor, “ this is Mr. Man¬ 
ly, the purchaser of our little cottage.” 

“ The person whom you once knew only as tile poor 
strawberry boy,” continued Manly, as betook her extend¬ 
ed hand. 

“ My dear sir,” said Manly, addressing the father, “ I 
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am the owner of this,cottage. Seven years ago I had the 
happiness to receive from this fair hand a few shillings in 

payment for fruit which I carried to your door in L-e 

square. I was a boy, sir, a poor boy, too, but poor as I 
was, and wealthy as was the lady, I dared to love her. 
Since then I have travelled many miles; I have endured 
many hardships, with but a single object in view; that of 
making myself worthy of your daughter. Fortune has 
been no niggard with me, sir, my endeavors have been 
crowned with success, and I come here to-day, not to take | 
possession of this cottage alone ; but to lay my fortune at 
the feet of worth and beauty, and to offer this fair being a 
heart that exists but for herself alone.” • 

The astonishment of the parent was unbounded. If 
Charlotte had*not loved before, she now looked upon the 
handsome and generous stranger with aught but displeas¬ 
ure. Secretly she had entertained a feeling akin to affec- j 
tion for him, whom she remembered for seven long years, ■ 
who had crossed her path so strangely ; who had purchas¬ 
ed the very cottage from which she expected to be driven ; 
but the sequel is soon told. 

Charlotte loved and shortly after gave her hand to Man¬ 
ly. They remained in the cottage, which was newly fur- | 
nished, and many times afterwards did she mount her fa¬ 
vorite Jessie, and at the side of a fond and devoted hus¬ 
band, roam through the romantic scenes which abound in 
that far famed island. The once wealthy Mr. S. is now a 
happy grandfather, and as he tosses the young Manly’s on 
his knee, he delights in rehearsing the story of— The 
Poor Strawberry Boy. 
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From Fraaer’a Magazine. 

THE PORTRAIT. 

“Well, my dour mother, this m happiness!'* 
cried Walter Morton, drawing his chair still closer 
to his mother, and taking her hand between his. 
“Three whole years since I left you, and yet you 
do neS-dook a tiny older than when we parted ; and 
I declare you are handsomer than ever!” 

The happy mother smiled. She was proud of 
her sailor son, proud of his handsome face, his gal¬ 
lant bearing, his true and noble heart, i le was her 
only son ami site was a widow. She was but young 
at iter husband’s death ; and many were the diffi¬ 
culties with which she had struggled in order to ed¬ 
ucate her child, and prepare him to make his way 
in the world. Her efforts procured him a situation 
as mate in a large* merchantman ; and lu* had now 
returned from his third voyage, laden with honora¬ 
ble testimonials of the high estimation in which his 
employers held hi in. 

“ I have often thought,” said Walter, “ that you 
must be very lonely when I am away. Why should 
I leave you again, mother ? We have enough now 
for our two unambitious selves, and it is hut trilling 
with our own happiness to part when we might be 
together. I will not go to sea again.” 

“ And when you marry, Walter,” said his moth¬ 
er, smiling; “ we must think of that probability.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. Hut I will marry an heir¬ 
ess ; so that difficulty is settled. Hut you have told 
mo no village, news yet. llow many marriages 
have taken place in my absence?” 

“Three, 1 believe. Helen Warner is married to 
her cousin; Emily Burton to John Morris lie 
brewer; and your old acquaintance and favorite 
-but what nils you, my dear ?” 

“ Nothing, mother, go on ! So Amy Sinclair is 
married ?” 

“ No, my dear—no such thing. What put that 
into your head ? 1 have some*thing to tell you of 

Amy; hut 1 was going just now to tell you that your 
old favorite, Tom Purnell, hud succeeded in win¬ 
ning the village heiress, with a fortune of a hundred 
pounds paid down, and wondrous wealth in per¬ 
spective. We had such hell-ringing, and bonfires, 
and white favors! And poor Tom, in the midst of 
his happiness, gained my heart by wishing ‘ Master 
Walter wins here ?' ” 

“ Well done, 'Pom ! Hut about the Sinclairs, 
mother?” said Walter, somewhat impatiently. 

“ All, Walter, they have had much trouble since 
you were here. About a year ago Mr. Sinclair 
died, leaving his wife and daughter, to <mr surprise, 
in much pecuniary distress. Mrs. Sinclair was 
overwhelmed at first, hut Amy, that noble girl, 
what strength of mind she showed in her sorrow ! 
‘ We must leave this house,’ said she to her mother ; 
‘ wo must part with all tlie elegancies, and some 
of the comforts of life, and live in poverty and se¬ 
clusion ; yet lot us stay here, dear mamma, here in 
this village, where no eves will look unkindly on 
us in our altered circumstances.’ Her mother was 
passive as a child, and agreed to all that she pro¬ 
posed ; so a small cottage was taken, the simplest 
articles of furniture were move*? into it from the 
manor-house, and Amy brought her mother to her 
humble home. Poor girl! 1 hav*s seen her tears 

fall silently, but how sadly! as she prepared the 
cottage for her mother’s reception. Not a word of 
complaint or repining, not an hour wasted in selfish 
grief, yet one could see her heart was aching. I 
did all I could to help her ; and she soon made the 


cottage as comfortable as so poor a place could be 
made. Hut there was something more m he done. 
She found the pittance that remained when her 
father's debts were paid (for she insisted on paying 
them all) was so small as barely to suffice for the 
common necessaries of life. Mrs. Sinclair was in 
bad health, needing many little comforts that she 
had not means to procure. Again Amy exerted 
herself. You remember her talent lor painting!” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Walter, hurriedly and with 
emotion. 

His mother was, perhaps, too much interested in 
the subject on which she was speaking, to observe 
that his voice trembled, and the dusk of evening 
had prevented her seeing tin 1 agitation his counte¬ 
nance betrayed. She continued,— 

“ Well, one month after Mr. Sinclair’s death, I 
went very early to the collage, thinking if Amy 
were tip I might see her alone, and do my best to 
cheer her. I knocked softly and she opened the 
door, and led me into her own little room. Her 
drawing materials were on the table, and a half- 
finished miniature was with them. 

“ ‘ You have been at work early, Amy/ I said ; 
‘ I am glad to see you do not mean to forget your 
charming accomplishment.’ 

“ She turned to me with a calm, steady look, and 
answered, 4 You shall know my secret. I am paint¬ 
ing this for sale. I have been told in my happier 
days that my miniatures were worth many guineas, 
ami now, dear Mrs. Morton,’ she said, smiling, ‘ I 
am going to ascertain whether or no my friends 
were flatterers. Ho not tell my mother; her mind 
is weakened for the present, and she might be 
troubled at the thought of my working for my 
bread. It will be a proud and happy thought to 
myself if I can only succeed.’ ” 

“ God bless her !” interrupted Walter ; “ and did 
she succeed ?” 

“ Yes. For her first picture shy received twenty 
guineas. It was a beautiful sight to see her lay 
the money before her mother, and then throw her 
arms about her, and sob on her bosom like a child. 
It was the only time I ever saw her give way to her 
feelings in her mother's presence.” 

‘‘ And where is she now, mother?” asked Wal¬ 
ter; ** how does the noble creature live now?” 

“ She has toiled on with the same patient spirit 
that supported her from the first. Iiook, Walter, 
do you see a light in that cottage window 7 That 
is Amy's home, and, probably, at this moment she 
is sitting at her mother's feet, weary with the labors 
of the day, yet gentle, happy, and affectionate, as 
if care was unknown to her. Slur lias been em¬ 
ployed as a portrait-painter by all the wealthy fam¬ 
ilies in the neighborhood. My only fear is that she 
may overtask her strength ; hut she looks well, and 
there is an expression of contentment in her face 
that makes her very lovely.” 

Lights were brought in and Mrs. Morion changed 
the subject of conversation. Hut when she hail re¬ 
tired for the night, Walter stole softly forth, to lin¬ 
ger about the cottage where Amy dwelt, and think 
over all he had heard of her conduct. It has been 
said that there is something not disagreeable to us 
in the misfortunes of our best friends. It may be 
so, for certain it is that Walter's meditations did 
not end in sadness, though their subject was Amy 
Sinclair and all her trials. lie returned home at 
last, with a quick and cheerful step, and as ho 
turned to take one last look in the direction of 
Amy’s home, a smile passed over his lace, and he 
murmured, “ Happy !—yes,happy as a prince!” 
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It was about a month after Walter’s return, at 
the close of a fine summer's day, that he induced 
Amy to lay aside her brush, ana take a walk with 
him. It was a lovely evening, and the country 
through which they wandered had much beautv even 
for a stranger’s cyo; to them, for whom some pleasant 
association hung upon every tree, it seemed a para¬ 
dise. In the course of their walk they passed the 
old manor-house, and Amv paused to look lovingly 
on its quiet grounds. Walter watched her anx¬ 
iously, hut she turned to him again with her own 
kind smile, and said, “Indeed, Walter, it is only 
for his sake—for my poor father’s sake !” 

Walter’s long pent-up feelings found voice at last, 
and he told Amy how he had loved her, though 
hopelessly, when she was rich and happy, and how 
he loved her more a thousandfold in poverty and 
trouble. Who shall tell how sweetly those fond 
words fell on Amy’s ear—how the happy tears 
rolled silently down her cheeks, as the secret of her 
own deep, yet unconscious love, was revealed to 
her heart! 

It was late when they returned from their ramble, 
and Mrs. Morton was sitting with Amy’s mother. 
The rest of the evening passed quietly, yet happily, 
and Walter whispered to Amy, while the widows 
were exchanging their farewells for the night, 
“We will tell them all to-morrow, Amy— my Amy ? 
I will come early to help you with your confes¬ 
sions.” 

But the morrow came, and Walter did not 
appear. Amy’s cheek flushed at every sound, and 
her heart sank when hour after hour rolled by, and 
still he came not. At last an old and faithful ser¬ 
vant of Mrs. Morton was seen approaching the cot¬ 
tage, and Amy ran forth to meet Her; but as the old 
woman came near, Amy stopped, afraid to ask 
what had happened. 

“ Oh, Miss Amy,” cried the weeping woman, 
“I have a cruel sorrow to tell you of! My poor 
mistress!—her heart will breakShe loved him 
so dearly, and, God knows, so did I!” 

Amy returned in silence to the cottage, and the 
servant followed her. Mrs. Sinclair was up-stairs, 
and Amv did not call her, but, after quietly closing 
the door, bade the woman sit down near her, and 
tell her what had happened. 

“ Poor Master Walter!” cried the woman, who 
had been his nurse ; “ he was so noble, so good ! 
Poor Master Walter!—he is gone!” and a passion¬ 
ate burst of tears interrupted her speech. Amy’s 
face was pale as marble, but she pressed her hand 
upon her heart, and said— 

“ What do you mean, nurse ? Is Walter Morton 
dead > ” 

“Dead!” repeated the nurse—“dead! Yes, 
Miss Amy, these eyes have seen him lying pale and 
dead. Oh, to see his poor mother’s agony! He 
did not come down to breakfast, and she went her¬ 
self to see what ailed him. To my dying day I 
shall not forget her shriek. She found him dead 
and cold—her own, her only child !” 

The nurse was too much absorbed by her own 
grief to observe the effect of her words on her lis¬ 
tener, who sat like one stunned, with dry eyes and 
livid lips. Her mind refused to comprehend the 
exceeding bitterness of the sorrow that had fallen 
upon her. Once or twice she passed her hand 
across her brow, and glanced uneasily round the 
room, but she did not speak. At last, the nurse 
said— 

“ I have brought a message to you, Miss Amy, 
from my poor mistress. She bade me go on my 


knees to beg you to fulfil her request. She has no 
picture of poor Master Walter! will you make one 
now?” 

“I?—now?” said Amy, as if trying to under¬ 
stand what was asked of her. “ Is it not too late ? 
Did you not say he was dead?” and she shuddered 
as she spoke. 

“ No, dear Miss Amy, it is not too late. There 
he lies, calm and beautiful as an angel. Dear Miss 
Amy, os you hope for pity yourself, pity his 
mother’s sorrow, and do what she asks !” 

“ Paint Walter’s picture now—now, when he is 
dead! that is what you ask, is it not, nurse ? I will 
do it.” Then, with strange, unnatural composure, 
she collected her drawing materials, and prepared 
to leave the house, bidding the nurse tell Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair of all that had happened. 

In a darkened chamber of the house to which she 
had so lately welcomed him in health and joy, Mrs. 
Morton watched by the body of her dead son. 
There he lay, pale and still, yet with a smile linger¬ 
ing about his white lips, a smile of more than 
earthly beauty. By what strange and sudden mal¬ 
ady the soul had been freed from its mortal tene¬ 
ment none might tell, but that it passed away 
calmly and without suffering, the happy expression 
of the features seemed to testify. 

“My son! my son!” whispered the poor widow, 
as she kissed the closed eyes ; “ all my other chil¬ 
dren did the Lord take from me, and then He called 
my husband to be with Him, but I deemed thou 
shouldst lay me in my grave. Thou, too, art gone! 
His will be done !” 

Again she seated herself beside the bed, weep- 
ing, “ yet not as one without hope.” Her chast¬ 
ened heart grew calmer, and many a blessed thought 
of that country to which those she loved were gone, 
and to which she herself was, as she trusted, draw¬ 
ing near, glided across her mind and comforted her. 
At length she heard a step on the stairs, and, rising 
to ascertain who was coming, she met Amy Sinclair 
at the chamber door. 

“ Dear, dear Amy,” she whispered, “ are you 
come to do it?” 

“ Yes,” answered Amy, “ I will do it, but 1 
must be aloneand she passed on into the cham¬ 
ber of death. 

There was a hollow sadness in her voice that had 
alarmed Mrs. Morton, who waited at the door, lis¬ 
tening anxiously, lest any sound should betray that 
Amy had over-rated her courage, or that the first 
sight of death had alarmed ana overpowered her. 
She little suspected how much had died to Amy 
with Walter Morton. All was still for a few 
minutes, and then she thought she heard a low yet 
bitter groan, but when she opened the door, Amy 
was already seated at her task, composed and tear¬ 
less. Again Mrs. Morton left her, and went down¬ 
stairs to make the melancholy arrangements which 
she knew must claim her attention. 

None watched the progress of Amy’s sorrowful 
task; and when, long after, she confessed the tie 
that had bound her to Walter, she told but little of 
the four days she spent in the chamber of death. 
Something she said of the gay, mocking sunshine 
that filled the room when Bhe drew aside the curtain 
that she might see his face; something of the cruel 
contrast between the merry voices that filled the 
summer air with life, and the dreary, unbroken 
silence of the little room that was then her world. 
She hinted at moments when the passion of grief 
conquered her, and she wept in hopeless agony; 
and again, the calm evening would find her kneel- 
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frig beside him, his cold hand in hers, praying that 
her despair might be forgiven, and finding some of 
the comfort she so sorely needed. 

The picture was finished, and two days after¬ 
wards Walter was laid in his grave. Mrs. Morton’s 
affection for Amy appeared daily to increase; and, 
in a few weeks, she persuaded Amy and her mother 
to take up their abode in her house. 

Poor Amy's patient, faithful spirit struggled hard 
against'despondency, and she continued her labors 
as a miniature-painter with the zeal of her former 
and happier days. But, alas! success did not, as 
formerly, attend her eflorts. It might bo that her 
hand was less skilful ; it might he that the gay and 
thoughtless who had at first found a pleasant way 
of obtaining a character for benevolence, by patron¬ 
izing the pretty young miniature-painter, had found 
some still more interesting object on whom to 
bestow their so-called charity. Whichever was the 
cause, Amy’s pictures no longer gave satisfaction ; 
and again and again they were returned to her as 
requiring alteration, or even rejected altogether. 
These disappointments added a last drop of bitter¬ 
ness to her cup, little thought of by those who thus 
heedlessly inflicted pang after pang on a worn and 
breaking heart. 

It was about eight months after Walter's death. 
The early spring-flowers were showing themselves 
among the grass, the birds were beginning to sing 
in the budding trees; to the happy, it was a season 
of hope and promise. Amy returned home after a 
long and lonely walk ; and when her mother asked 


the result of her expedition, she shook her head 
sadly, and, laying a parcel on the table, replied— 

u As usual, they are not pleased with the pictures, 
and I have brought them back. Dear mother, I 
cannot even help you now !” 

She hid her face in her hands, but the tears 
forced their way l>etween her thin fingers, and it 
was long before her mother could comfort her. 
She seemed soothed at length, and went to her 
room, to lie down to rest after her walk. Before 
that day, strangely enough, her mother had been 
unconscious of Amy’s declining state of health, but 
now she could shut her eyes to it no more. Mrs. 
Morton, anxious to preserve that precious life, 
procured the best advice that the neighborhood 
afforded, and assisted Mrs. Sinclair in nursing the 
invalid with unwearied devotedness; but all care 
was vain, and in a very few weeks Amy Sinclair 
lay on her death-bed. It was then that she con¬ 
fessed to her mother and Mrs. Morion the love that 
she had home to Waller; the grief that, for their 
sakes, she had so carefully concealed, even while it 
was consuming her life. 

“ I wished—I tried to live !” she said, when they 
knew all ; “ hut I was weak, and it has pleased 
God to take me from you. I trust I have not mur¬ 
mured ; hut it was so sudden—so very sudden ! n 

That night, while the two widows watched her 
calm sleep, her spirit fled without a sigh ; and till 
morning dawned, and they saw the angelic expres¬ 
sion that Amy’» brow wore, they knew not that 
she was dead! 
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THE TWINS OF THE HOTEL CORNEILLE. 
(From the French.) 

CIIAl*. If. 


I have preserved a copy of U nclc 
Yvon’s will. Here it is: 

_ “15th August, 1849—Assnmp- 
tion-dav—I, Matthew John Louis 
Yvon, sane and sound in mind and 
body, draw up this present will and 
testament. 

“Foreseeing the accidents to 
which human life is exposed, and 
desirous, if anything happens to 
me, that my property should he 
shared, without contention, be¬ 
tween my heirs, 1 have divided tnv 
fortune into two halves, as equal as 
I could make them, to wit: 

“1st. The sum of fifty thou¬ 
sand francs in the hands of M. 
Anbrvet, notary, at Paris, and 
which pays me a regular interest 
of five per cent. 

“ 2nd!y. My house at Auray, tnv 
moors and arable lands, my boats, 
nets, fishing articles, arms, furniture, 
clothes, linen, plate and every other 
thing, living or inanimate, of which 
I die possessed, the whole valued, 
in conscience and justice, at fifty 
thousand francs. 

“I give and bequeath the whole 
of this my property to my ne¬ 
phews and godsons, Matthew and 
Lonis Debay, charging them each 
to choose, cither amicably or by 
drawing lots, one of the two por¬ 
tions here described, without hav¬ 
ing recourse, under any pretext, to 
the inteiventiou of any lawyer. 

“If I should chance to die be¬ 
fore my sister Yvonne Yvon, now 
Debay, and her husband, my ex¬ 
cellent brother-in-law, I commit to 
my heirs the care of their old age, 


and I trust that they will never let 
their parents want for anything, 
according to the example I have 
always given them.” 

The division was not long in 
taking place, and the brothers had 
no need to draw lots. Louis chose 
the money, ami Matthew took the 
rest. Louis said : “ What in the 
world should I do with my dear 
uncle s boats ? I would look well 
digging oysters or fishing for sar¬ 
dines! I should have to live at 
Aurav; and just to think of such a 
thing, makes uiegape. You would 
soon hear that 1 was dead, and 
that it was home sickness for the 
Boulevard that had killed me. If, 
bv good or ill luck, I should escape 
this fate, all this little fortune 
w >uld soon melt away in my 
ban Is. Do I know how to farm 
out lands, to rent fishing-grounds, 
and to overlook the accounts of 
half-a-dozen sailors? They would 
rob me of the very ashes in my 
chimney. Let Matthew give me 
the fifty thousand francs, and I will 
invest them in an enterpri>e which 
will bring mo twenty per cent 
That’s the way I understand busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Please yourself” answered 
Matthew. “ I don’t think you 
would have been obliged to live at 
Auray. Our parents are strong 
a id hearty, God be praised ; and 
they could, perhaps, see after the 
business. But what is this won¬ 
derful speculation in which you are 
going to venture all your money !" 

“ Myself. Listen to me, caltnlyl 
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Of all tlie roads which lead a 
young man to fortune, the shortest 
is not commerce, nor industry, nor 
art, nor medicine, nor law, nor even 
speculation; it is-guess what ?” 

“Truly I see nothing left but 
robbing on the highways: and that 
becomes more difficult every day, 
because you can’t well stop loco¬ 
motives.” 

“You forget mariiage ! It is 
matrimony which has made the 
finest houses in Europe. Shall I 
tell you the history of the Counts 
of Hapsburg ? Seven hundred 
years ago, they were only a little 
richer than I—only a little; not 
much. Hy dint of marrying, and 
of marrying rich heiresses^ they 
have founded one of the greatest 
monarchies in the world—the Em¬ 
pire of Austria. I am going to 
marry an heiress!” 

“Which one?” 

“ I don’t know; but I shall find 
her.” 

“ With your fifty thousand 
francs ?" 

“ Nonsense! You must under¬ 
stand that if I went in search of a 
wife, with my little porte liion- 
naie in my hand, containing fifty 
bank-notes, all the millions would 
laugh at me. At the most, I 
might find a mercer’s daughter, 
or the presumptive heiress of a 
hardware business. In a society 
where so poor a sum has weight, 
they would not take into account 
my style, nor my wit, nor inv edu¬ 
cation. Yon know this is not the 
moment for modesty.” 

“So it appears.”" 

“In the society in which I con¬ 
template allying myself. I shall he 
married for invself, ami not for 
what I have. When a coat is well- 
made and well-worn, my dear fel¬ 
low, no well-bred young ladv asks 
about what is in its |wickets.” 

Thereupon Louis explained to 
his brother that, with Uncle Yvon’s 


money, he meant to open for him¬ 
self the doors of the ieau-monde. 
A long experience (drawn from 
novels) had taught him that, with 
dress, a fine horse and good man¬ 
ners, one could always make a love- 
match. 

“This is my plan,” he said: “I 
am going to use my whole capital. 
For one year, I shall have an in¬ 
come of fifty thousand francs, and 
the deuce is in it, if I don't manage 
to make myself agreeable, in that 
time, to some girl who has a per¬ 
manent investment of this sort.” 

“ But, Louis, vou will ruin vour- 
self.” 

“ Not at all: I shall make my 
fortune.” 

Matthew did not take the trouble 
to discuss the matter any further. 
Louis could not get possession of 
his funds until June: the danger 
was not immediate. Meanwhile 
Uncle Yvon’s heirs made nochange 
in their daily life. The boats and 
the nets at Aurny provided for the 
home expenses there; M. Aubryet 
paitl over two hundred francs a 
month, as usual, and the lessons at 
St. Barbe and the visits to the Jtae 
Traversine took their customary 
course. Truth obliges me to say 
that Louis was less assiduous at the 
courts of law than at Cellarins's 
classes, and that lie was ofiener 
seen at Lores’ than at M. Ducau- 
roy’s. Little Greybeard, ambitious 
as ever, and slightly intriguing, I 
fear, procured jiis wife’s nomina¬ 
tion and a second broom was en¬ 
throned in their apartment. This 
was the only event of the winter. 

In the month of May, M’me De¬ 
bay wrote to her sons that she was 
very much worried. Her husband 
worked very hard, but could not 
suffice: another man was needed 
in the establishment. Matthew 
began to fear that his father, who 
was no longer young, was over¬ 
tasking himself. 
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“I ought to go to them,” he said 
to me, one day—“ I ought, at least, 
to go for six months.” 

“ What keeps you here 1” 

“ Well—my lessons.” 

“Pass them over to one of our 
old school-mates. I know six who 
need them more than you.” 

“And then—Louis will be after 
some folly.” 

“Be quiet on that score. If he 
is going after some follv, your 
presence won’t hinder him.” 

“ Besides”__ 

“ What 2” 

“ Those ladies!” 

“You left them before during 
the vacation. Give them into mv 
charge, again ; I shall see that they 
want for nothing.” 

“But I shiiil want them,” he 
said, blushing to the eyes. 

“Why, is that it? You never 
hinted that there was love in the 
case.” 

The poor fellow was stunned. 
He guessed, for the first time, that 
he was in love with M’lle Bour¬ 
gade. I helped him to examine 
his conscience. I dragged out, 
one by one, all the little secrets of 
his heart, and he remained duly 
convicted of a passionate attach¬ 
ment. I never saw, in all my life, 
a man so confused. If he had 
been accused of bankruptcy and 
swindling, he would have shown 
less shame. I was obliged to re¬ 
assure him. and to reconcile him 
with himself. But when I asked 
him if he thought the sentiment 
was reciprocal, lie bad such a fresh 
access of distress ami modesty, 
that it was really painful to me. 
It was in vain that I told him that 
love is a very contagious disease, 
and that, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, a sincere affection is shared 
by its object. He considered him¬ 
self an exception to all rules. He 
placid himself on the last round 
of the ladder of human beings, and 


M’lle Bourgade had perfections 
and qualities beyond humanity. 

No knight of the good old times 
ever made himself humbler or 
smaller before the fine eyes of his 
lady-love. I tried to rinse him in 
his own estimation, by recapitu¬ 
lating the treasures of goodness and 
tenderness that were in him. He 
replied, by making a grimace of 
resignation, and pointing to his 
ugly face. I felt my eyes moisten; 
had I been a woman, at that mo¬ 
ment, I would have loved him. 

“How does she behave to you?” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know. I am in the 
room and so is she; but we are not 
together. I speak to her and she 
answers me; but I can’t say that 
r have ever conversed with her. 
She don’t avoid me and she don’t 

seek me.but, I believe, she 

does avoid me, or, at least, I am 
disagreeable to her. When any¬ 
body looks as I do !”_ 

He abused his poor looks with 
charming simplicity. M’lle Bour- 
gade’s coldness towardsso excellent 
a man was not natural. It could 
only proceed from coquettish calcu¬ 
lation, or from the commencement 
of love on her side. 

“Does M’lle Bourgade know that 
you have inherited a fortune ?’ 

“No.” 


She thinks you as poor as she 


_ “Certainly, or they would long 
since have shown me the door.” 

“If now-don’t blush_if, 

by any chance, she cared for you, 
what would you do ?” 

“I — I would tell her”_ 


“ Come, no false modesty! SI e' 
isn’t here. Would you marry her?” 
“Marry her! If I could 1” 

This was on Sunday. The fol¬ 
lowing Thursday I paid a visit to 
Little Greybeard. I put on my 
best uniform coat, with a geranium 
leaf in the button-hole. A tried 
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friend lent me a pair of gloves. 
Little Greybeard went to let M’me 
Bourgade know that a gentleman 
asked the favour of a few moments’ 
conversation with her. She came, 
and our host left us under the pre¬ 
text of going to buy coal. 

M’me Bourgade was a tall, 
handsome woman, excessively thin ; 
she had large sad eyes, beautiful 
brows and superb hair, but had lost 
many of her teeth, which made her 
look older than her age. She stood 
before me, quiet and trembling; 
poverty and suffering had made her 
timid. 

“Madame,” I said, “I am a 
friend of Matthew Debay; he loves 
your daughter, and I* have the 
honour of .asking you in his name, 
for her hand.” 

That is the way diplomacy is 
taught in the Normal School. 

“Sit down, sir,” she said, softly. 
She was not surprised at my de¬ 
mand; she had expected it 'She 
knew that Matthew loved her 
daughter, and she acknowledged 
with maternal modesty that her 
daughter loved Matthew. I was 
sure of it! She had thought a 
good deal about the possibility of 
this marriage. 

On the one hand, she was glad 
to confide her daughter’s future to 
an honest man before she died. 
She thought that her death was 
not distant. What disturbed her 
was the idea of Matthew’s health; 
he did not look very robust. Some 
day he might take to his bed, lose 
his scholars and leave his wife 
without resources, with children 
perhaps—for everything was to be 
considered. I might have re¬ 
assured her with a single word, but 
I did not. I was too happy at 
seeing a marriage arranged with 
that sublime imprudence of the 
poor, who say : “ Let us love each 
other; each day will bring its 
bread.” 


Besides, M’me Bourgade was 
only discussing the matter with me 
for form’s sake. Matthew was al¬ 
ready established in her heart. She 
loved him with that love of the 
mother-in-law for her son-in-law, 
which is a woman’s last passion. 
M’me de Sevigne never loved her 
husband as she loved hi. de Grig- 
nan. 

M’me Bourgade took me to her 
room and introduced me to her 
daughter. The beautiful Fanny 
had on a gown of faded calico. 
She had neither cap, nor col¬ 
lar, nor cuffs; washing is so dear! 
I could admire a great roll of mag¬ 
nificent fair hair; a throat, too 
slenderasyet,butof rare elegance, 
and wrists for which a duchess 
would have paid a high price. Her 
face was her mother’s, with twenty 
years taken from it. On seeing 
them side by side, I thought invol¬ 
untarily of those architectural draw¬ 
ings, where, in one frame, are 
sketched a temple in ruins, and the 
same restored. Fanny’s figure 
without corsets, and without crino¬ 
line, owed nothing to art, and was 
singularly graceful and well made; 
but what struck me most in the 
future M’me Debay, was the limpid 
whiteness of her skin. It looked 
like milk, but transparent milk; in 
fact, I can’t better describe her face 
than to say that it reminded me of 
a pearl. 

She was very frankly happy, the 
little pearl of the Rue Traversine, 
when she heard the news that I 
had brought. In the midst of her 
joy, in came Matthew, who never 
dreamed of finding me there. Ho 
could not believe that he was loved, 
until he had been told so three 
times. We all talked at once, and 
the quartettes of Beethoven are 
poor music when compared to the 
one that we sang. Then I slipped 
off through the half-open door and 
left them. 
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Matthew was married on the first 
Thursday in June, and I was 
groomsman. I shared that honour 
with a young journalist, one of our 
friends. The other two guesls were 
a painter and a professor, allies of 
Matthew. M’me Bourgade had 
lost sight of all her acquaintances. 
The m ayoralty-liouse of the lltli 
Ward is opposite the Church of 
St. Sul pice. We only had to cross 
the street. The whole wedding 
party, including Louis, was con¬ 
tained in two large hacks, which 
took us out to dine near Meudon. 
Our dining room was a little cot¬ 
tage, surrounded by lilacs, and we 
found a bird that was building its 
nest in the moss above oar heads. 
We drank to the health of this 
other happy pair. Let who will 
believe me, but Mattlhew was no 
longer ugly. 

There are some faces that only 
please in a drawing-room; there 
are others that only charm in the 
country. The painted dolls that 
we admire in Paris would be horri¬ 
ble to meet in the corner of a 
wood. 1 shudder only to think of 
it. Matthew, on the contrary, 
made a very presentable rustic hero. 
He announced to us at dessert, that 
he was going to set otf for Auray 
with his wife and mother-in-law. 
Dear good Mamma Debay was 
eager to embrace her new daugh- 
■ ter. Matthew could write his the¬ 
sis at his leisure. He would be 
doctor whenever the sardines al¬ 
lowed it. 

“For my part,”said Louis, “I 
engage you Jill to hold yourselves 
in readiness for next year. You 
will assist at the marriage ceremo¬ 
nies of Louis Debay and M’lle X., 
one of the richest heiresses of 
Paris.” 

• “ Long live M’llc X., the glorious 
unknown.” 

44 While wailing to find her,” 
continued the orator, “ people will 


say that I am wasting my fortune, 
throwing away my money, disper¬ 
sing my inheritance to the four 
winds of heaven. Remember what 
I promise you. I shall sow inv 
gold as a sower sows grain. Let 
the world talk, and wait for inv 
harvest.” 

Why not acknowledge that we 
were drinking champagne? 

Matthew said to his brother. 

“Do as you choose. I doubt 
nothing now. I believe all things 
possible since she marries me for 
love.” 

But the Sunday following, at the 
railroad depot, Matthew seemed 
less at ease about his brother's 
plans. 

“You arc playing a doubtful 
game my dear boy,” he said, pressing 
Louis’s hand. “If Boileau were 
not as old-fashioned as the barbers 
of his day, 1 should say to you: 
4 That sea thou seekesl abounds in 
shipwrecks.’” 

u Nonsense; it is not Boileau, 
one quotes, but Balzac. That sea 
I seek abounds in heiresses. Count 
upon me, beloved brother. If there 
remains one such creature in the 
world, she shall be ours.” 

“ Very well, remember, that 
whatever happens, there is a bed 
for you at Auray.” 

“Add another pillow to that 
bed. We will come in our car¬ 
riage to visit you. 

Little Greybeard eyed Louis 
from head to foot with a glance of 
approbation which seemed to say: 
“Young man, your ambition pleases 
me.” But Louis did not conde¬ 
scend to cast a glance in return 
upon anything so insignificant as 
Little Greybeard. 

Fie took mo by the arm when 
the cars started, and carried me off 
to dine at Janodel’s. He was gay 
and full of happy hopes. 

“ The die is cast. I have burnt 
my ships. Yesterday I hired a 
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delicious suite of rooms in the Rue 
Provence. The painters are there. 
In a week the upholsterers will 
take their place. It is there, mv 
simple soul, that you shall come 
every Sunday and partake of the 
cutlet of friendship.” 

“ What in the world induces 
you to commence your campaign 
in the middle of summer 3 There 
isn’t a cat in Paris.” 

“ Let me alone! As soon as my 
nest is fiuished I shall leave for 
Vichy. Acquaintances are easily 
made at watering-places. People 
get intimate and invite each other 
for the ensuing winter. I have 
thought of everything, and my 
plans are matured. To think that 
in a fortnight I shall have bidden 
adieu to this awful Latin Quarter!” 

“ Where we have passed so 
many happy hours!” 

“We thought we were amnsinw 
ourselves because we did not know 
anything about amusement. See 
here, do you consider this chicken 
eatable 3” 

“ Most excellent, my dear fellow.” 

“ Atrocious! By the way, I have 
a cook, a young man intending to 
marry, dines abroad, but lie'* al¬ 
ways breakfasts at home. I have 
nothing left to do but to find a ser¬ 
vant. There is no one you could 
recommend 3” 

“Upon my word, I regret ex¬ 
ceedingly that I shall have to stay 
eighteen months longer at the 
school; otherwise I should offer 
liiysclf in that capacity. I think 
you will make such a magnificent 
master.” 

“My dear creature, you are 
neither small enough nor large 
enough. I must have a colossus or 
a gnmne. Remain where you are. 
Have you ever reflected upon the 
subject of liveries? It is a very 
grave question.” 


“ Indeed! Well, I have read 
Aristotle, the chapter on hats.” 

“What do you think of a sky- 
blue coat with red facings 3” 

“I like the uniform of the Pope’s 
Swiss, yellow, red and black, with 
a halberd. What do vou think of 
that?” 

“ You are stupid. I have thought 
of all the different colours. Black 
is very distingue with a cockade, 
but it is loo solemn. Chocolate is 
not young enough. Dark blue is 
assumed by all commercial people. 
I will reflect longer upon this. 
Look at my new visiting card.” 

“ Louis de Bag and a marquis’s 
coronet! I forgive the marquisate, 
because that can hurt nobody; but 
I think you might have respected 
your ohl father’s name. I am not 
very strict in my notions, but it 
always vexes me to see an honest 
man disguised as a'marquis after 
the carnival. This is a delicate 
way of denying your family. To 
be a marquis, your father must be 
a duke or dead*—choose.” 

“ Why do you look at things so 
gravely? My dear good father 
would be the first to laugh at 
seeing his name so transmogrified. 
Don’t you think that diathesis on 
the y is an admirable invention? 
1 hat is what is called giving an 
aristocratic colouring! Now I want 
my coat of arms. Do you under¬ 
stand heraldry 3” 

“Very badly.” 

“ Y ou know enough to draw me 
a shield.” 

“Francis, some paper. Here, 
this will do for your coat of arms. 
You carry quartered gold and 
gules. This represents lions gules 
on a field of gold, and that gold 
martlets on a field gules. Are you 
satisfied 3” 

“Enchanted. What is a martlet?” 
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“A duck."* 

“Better and better. Now a 
motto as daring as you can make it.” 

“ ‘ Bay do Tien ne s’cbayt 
which being freely interpreted, 
would read, ‘ Bay ’ never says die.” 


“Magnificent. From this mo¬ 
ment, 1 owe you homage as my 
suzerain.” 

“Very well 1 most loyal marquis; 
let us light our cigars, and take me 
back to the school.” 


♦ The word eanard 3 duck, Is universally received in French as “ hoax.” 
(To be Continued .) 
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THE TWINS OF THE H&TEL CORNEILLE. 


(Front the French.) 


chap, in.- 

Louis passed the summer at 
Vichy, and returned in the month 
of October. He brought back a 
tall white servant and a large black 
horse. He had inherited them 
from an Englishman who had died 
of the spleen between two glasses 
of the water. He announced his 
return to me through the medium 
of the superb Jack, whose mouse- 
coloured livery excited my pro- 
foundest admiration. Jack wore 
on his buttons the arms of the 
Bays, without doing me homage 
as their author. 

The handsomest of my friends 
received me in a suite of rooms 
overflowing with masculine co¬ 
quetry. There was not one of those 
knick-knacks that betray a wo¬ 
man—not even an embroidered 
chair-cover! The dining-room was 
furnished with oak; the drawing¬ 
room, hung with crimson 'satin, 
had an air of propriety, richness 
and comfort. The library was full 
of dignity; you would have taken 
it for the worthy retreat of an au¬ 
thor who was writing the history 
of the Crusades. In the bed-room 
there was an immense piece of ta¬ 
pestry, representing the justice of 
Alexander; a toilette-table of white 
marble, on which the magnificent 
contents of a dressing-case were 
spread out in perfect order; some 
arm-chairs; and a four-posted bed¬ 
stead—a monasticbed—a bed three 
feet wide at the utmost The walls 
bore no contradiction to what the 
furniture promised. In the draw- 


■CONCLUDED. 

ing-room there were landscapes, a 
sketch by Corot, and some studies 
marked Villevieille, Varennes and 
Lambinet In the dining-room, a 
hunting-piece by Melin, some poul¬ 
try by Couturier, and dead game 
in the style of Pbillippe Rousseau. 
In the library, there were panoplies 
of arms, canes and riding-whips, 
and some engravings of a severe 
and serious nature. In the bed¬ 
room, five or six family portraits, 
bought from the second-hand shops 
in the Rue Jacob. Furniture, pic¬ 
tures, engravings and books, all 
sung loudly, and in chorus, the 
praises of Louis. Alothers-in law 
might come! 

Sly first idea on entering was to 
look around for a cigar, hut Louis 
no longer smoked. He knew that 
cigars, which are a charming bond 
of union between men, have no 
such effect in arranging marriages; 
and that tobacco equally offends 
bees and women, those winged 
creatures. 

lie recounted to me his sum¬ 
mer’s campaign, and triumphantly 
displayed about twenty-five or 
thirty visiting-cards, which repre¬ 
sented as many invitations for the 
winter. 

“ Read those names,” he said, 
“ and see if I have been wasting 
powder and shot on sparrows.” 

I was astonished to find only 
names belonging to the Chaussee 
d’Antin. “ Why this preference 1” 
I asked. “ Balzac’s heroes all fre¬ 
quent the Faubourg St Germain.” 
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“They had their reasons for going 
there, and I have mine for stay¬ 
ing away. In the Chaussee d’An- 
tin, my name and my title will be 
of great service to me, whereas 
they will be«against me in the Fau¬ 
bourg. Announce a Marquis in 
the Rue Lafitte, and fifty persons 
will turn towards the door—in the 
Rue l’Universite not one would lift 
an eye. The lacqueys themselves 
are biases on the Marquis chapter'. 
Besides, these nobles of ancient 
date know each other; they would 
understand instantly that I do not 
belong to them. They would not 
ask to see my geneologieal tree, 
but they would whisper to each 
other that nobody had ever seen it. 
My marquisate would be blown to 
the winds and I with it. Moreover, 
large fortunes are very scarce in 
the noble Faubourg. I have made 
inquiries: there are a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty,' so old that 
everybody has heard about them ; 
so clear, so positive, that everybody 
wants them: around each heiress 
there are twenty aspirants for the 
honour of her hand—I should look 
well as the twenty-first. Now, in 
the Chaussee d’Antin, what a dif¬ 
ference! In the drawing-room of 
the smallest banker, or the most 
modest stock-broker, you can see 
dancing in the same quadrille a 
dozen colossal fortunes ignored by 
the public. This one dates from 
twenty years ago; that one from 
yesterday. One came out of a su¬ 
gar-refinery at Auteuil, another 
from a factory at Mulhduse; one 
has just arrived from Manchester, 
the other has recently disembarked 
from Chandernagor. All the stran¬ 
gers are in the Chaussee d’Antin. 
In this noisy crowd, brilliant with 
gold and sparkling with diamonds, 
people meet, converse, fall in love 
and marry, in less time than it 
takeB a dowager Duchess to open 
her snuff-box. It is in these troubled 


waters where every one knows the 
value of time, and everybody is on 
the alert like myself, that I intend 
to throw mv nets and capture mv 
fish!” J 

lie then read me a passage from 
the “Lily of the Talley,” which 
contained the rules for his conduct. 
It is the last letter of M'me de 
Mortsavf to the young Vandenesse. 
We then re-read the advice of 
Henry de Marsay to Paul de 
Manerville: then Louis called for 
his breakfast, and then he gave 
two hours to his toilet—exactly 
two hours—-just as H. de Marsay 

I saw him often enough during 
the winter to remark that he prac¬ 
tised, with extraordinary care, 
every lesson of his master. If it 
be true that work merits reward, 
and that all trouble should be re¬ 
paid, Louis ought to have caught 
his heiress. He showed himself 
everywhere, at those hours when 
one ought to be seen. He gal¬ 
loped about the Bois de Boulogne, 
every evening, as regularly as if he 
were paid for it. He never missed 
the first representation of a play 
at any fashionable theatre, and he 
was as assiduous at the Italian 
opera, as if lie liked music. He 
never refused an invitation ; never 
lost a ball; never forgot to pay a 
visit afterwards. (For this last 
trait, I especially admire him.) 
His dress was exquisite; his boots, 
perfect; his linen, miraculous. I 
was ashamed to go out with him, 
even on Sunday. But he never 
seemed ashamed to be seen with 
me, and often I accompanied him, 
in the coupe which he had hired 
for six months, and on which he 
had forced the coach-maker to 
paint his arms. 

In society, he recommended 
' himself by two accomplishments 
which rarely go together: he was 
a dancer and a talker. He danced 
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so well, that ho was said to be witty 
to the very soles of his feet. He 
had an arm strong enough to sup¬ 
port a leaden lady. All the wo¬ 
men who danced with him, felt 
that he showed them off to advan¬ 
tage. They were pleased with 
themselves, and, consequently, were 
pleased with him. But, after a 
waltz, or a quadrille, he would take 
his seat in the midst of a group of 
dowagers of a certain age, and 
then admiration rose to enthusi¬ 
asm. He had too much good taste 
to launch compliments at folks’ 
heads; hut he made his neighbours 
find ideas, and the most foolish ap¬ 
peared to grow interesting, by 
being brought in contact with his 
cleverness. 

Never did he permit himself to 
indulge in the sweets of scandal. 
He never remarked upon absurdi¬ 
ties, and he jested charmingly 
about everything, without wound¬ 
ing anybody; and this is by no 
means easy. He had no political 
opinions, because he was yet una¬ 
ware into what family love might 
carry him. He thought about 
himself, he watched himself, and 
he kept himself in order, without 
showing it. Twenty times in an 
evening he said to himself, “ My 
daughter, sit up.” 

Precisely as he was gracious with 
women, just so was he reserved 
with men. His coldness bordered 
on impertinence. It was still 
another way of paying his court to 
his especial objects—a round-about 
way of telling them, 11 1 live only 
for you.” The weaker sex is very 
sensible to the homage of the 
stronger, and it is a double plea¬ 
sure to bend so proud a head. His 
loftiness was too evident not to he 
noticed. He fought three duels, 
and acquitted himself handsomely, 
each time correcting his adversary, 
at the point of the sword; hut the 
worst off of the three was only a 


fortnight in bed, and Louis had 
many compliments upon his mode-, 
ration and gallant bravery. 

He never gamed: he threw 
away money, but he did it wit¬ 
tingly. He never refused a con. 
cert-ticket, nor a lottery-ticket: no 
citizen of Parisian drawing-rooms 
ever paid his contributions more 
generously. He knew how to 
empty his pocket-book gracefully 
into the purse of a fair quilewte, 
or to write himself down for 
twenty louis on the tablets of some 
charitable lady. He laid out a 
great deal for show, and very little 
forpleasure; reckoning as useless all 
expenditure that had no witnesses. 
He made no debts; he had no 
mistresses; he avoided everything 
that could arrest bis progress; he 
wished to succeed quickly and 
without reproach. It is a blessing 
which I hope you may attain. 

In spite of such laudable efforts, 
in three months lie had spent thirty- 
five thousand francs, without find¬ 
ing what he was looking for. Per¬ 
haps he needed a little suppleness. 
I would have liked to see him a 
little more yielding. There was 
certainly a touch of the Breton ob¬ 
stinacy about him, that might have 
scared off Hymen. He was too 
decided, too sinewy, too stiff. It 
was an admirably built machine: 
but you heard the noise of the 
wheels. A coquettish woman over 
thirty could have given his man¬ 
ners the polish they needed ; and 
if fame speaks true, he might have 
bad professors for the asking—but 
his plan was laid out, and he ac¬ 
cepted nobody’s lessons. 

When I paid him my New Year’s 
visit, he passed in review the pre¬ 
ceding tliree months. He had 
only found three possible objects, 
and they were not up to his mark— 
' one was a flighty widow, slightly 
ruined ; the second was a Russian 
princess, richer than the first, but 
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followed by three children of a 
former marriage; and the third 
was the daughter of a speculator 
in had odour. 

“ I can’t understand it,” he said, 
with a certain bitterness, “ I have 
friends, and no enemies: I know 
all Paris, and I am known: I go 
everywhere—I am welcome every¬ 
where: I am fairly launched,— 
more than that, I ride securely 
on the waves of society, and I 
attain nothing! I march straight 
towards my goal, without falter¬ 
ing on the road; and the goal 
seems to recede before me. If 
I were seeking impossibilities, I 
might explain it; but what do I 
ask ? A woman of my own con¬ 
dition in life who loves me. It is 
not a supernatural thing! Mat¬ 
thew found easily, in his little 
world, what I pursue vainly, in 
mine. And I am far superior to 
Matthew.” 

“ In looks, I grant you. Do you 
hear from them 2” 

“ Not often : happy people grow 
selfish. The licentiate is improv¬ 
ing his land: he is putting on marl, 
sowing buck-wheat, planting trees: 
all such stuff! His wife is as well 
as her interesting situation permits. 
They look for the arrival of Mat¬ 
thew Mo. 2, in the month of April.” 

“I need not ask you if they are 
still in love.” 

“Just as much as if they had 
come out of Noah’s ark. Mamma 
and Papa are on the knees of their 
heart before the dear daughter-in- 
law. M’me Bourgade is charming: 
it appears that she is a most ele¬ 
gant and refined creature. All of 
them are busy, amused, and adore 
each other: they are really happy.” 

“You have never had the weak¬ 
ness to think of joining them, with 
the relics of your fifty thousand?” 

“Good Heavens! no. I prefer 
my ennuis to their pleasures. Be¬ 


sides, it is not time yet, for me to, 
go and hide myself.” 

A week later, and he summoned' 
me into the school parlour. He 
was radiant. 

“ B r r r!” he shivered, “ it is not 
warm here.” 

“ Fifteen degrees above zero, my 
dear fellow, that’s the rule.” ' 

“ The rule is not as chilly as I, 
then. But, I bring you greats 
news.” ."T%. 

“Yon have found her?” 

“ I have found her!” 

Louis had remarked the charms 
and the distingue air of a little 
woman, so fragile and so delicate^ 
that her perfections ought to have 
been admired under a microscope. 
He had waltzed with her, and seve¬ 
ral times he thought he would lose 
her, she was so light, and it was so 
difficult to hold firmly such a gos¬ 
samer substance: he talked to her, 
and was charmed: she prattled 
away with a little red-wing voice, 
which was melodious enough to 
almost make him believe in Ovid’s 
metamorphoses. This feminine 
warbler flew from one subject to 
another with delicious volubility. 
Her ideas seemed to flutter about 
at the caprice of the air, just like 
the marabouts which trimmed the 
flounces of her dress. Louis asked 
the name of this young lady, who 
so much resembled a humming-bird, 
and discovered that she was neither 
wife nor widow, but was called 
M’lle de Stock. The world gave 
her credit for being twenty-five 
years old, aud a great fortune. 
Immediately on hearing this, Louis 
fell in love with her. 

He requested to see the yonng 
lady’s father, and the Baron de 
Stock was pointed out to him. The 
Baron, at this moment, was playing 
ecarte and losing with all the in¬ 
difference of a millionaire. M’lle 
de Stock seemed prettier than ever: 
The Baron wore several very, cred- 
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.itable-looking foreign decorations. 
“M’lle de Stock is adorable,” 
thought Louis. He Lad himself 
introduced to the Baroness, a no¬ 
ble German doll, covered with old, 
smoky diamonds. Tins worthy 
woman pleased him at once. Per¬ 
haps he might have thought her 
rather stupid, if she had not bad 
so witty a daughter. Perhaps 
jM’JIe de Stock might have lacked 
dignity in his eyes if she had not 
had so majestic a mother. 

He danced all evening with the 
pretty Dorothea, and murmured 
many gallant words that were very 
nearly words of love. She replied 
with a coquetry which showed no 
dislike. The Baroness invited 
Louis to her receptions, which 
took place every Wednesday: he 
did not fail to go. M. de Stock 
lived in the Rue de la Rochefou¬ 
cauld, in a little hofel which he 
owned. Louis knew all about fur¬ 
niture since he had bought his 
own, and he was able to estimate, 
at its- proper high value, the Stock 
carpets, curtains, chairs, &c. The 
servants, in their purple livery, 
were square-headed, and with a 
sLrong German accent that de¬ 
lighted him. He recognized in 
them ancient servitors of the fami¬ 
ly, vassals, perhaps, born under the 
shadow of Castle de Stock. The 
style of the house announced an 
income of sixty thousand francs. 
The day on which Louis was kind¬ 
ly welcomed by the Baron, smiled 
upon by the Baroness, and tender¬ 
ly .glanced at by their daughter, 
he might well say without pre¬ 
sumption : “I have found her!’’ 

Towards the middle of January 
he knew that Dorothea was to 
take up a collection for the poor 
at Notre-Dame-des-Lorettos. He 
galloped me through my break¬ 
fast on this Sunday morning, and 
dragged me off at the appointed 
time. I recognizedj'hRLle de Stock 


by his description, but he had for¬ 
gotten to.tell me that she was as 
brown as a Maltese. When the 
Mass was ended, the faithful passed 
out, one by one, before the que- 
tcuses, who knelt at each door of 
the church. Dorothea solicited 
their charily with a look full of 
worldly grace. 

I put-two cents in the red velvet 
purse,— a poor scholar’s mite; 
Louis bowed to the fair .queteuse 
as if he had been in a-drawing- 
room, and gave a thousand franc 
note. 

“ How much have you .left 1” I 
asked, as wo reached the vestibule. 

“Thirteen thousand francs and 
some cents.” 

“It is not much.” . 

It is enough. The alms I be¬ 
stowed just now will be returned 
to me a hundred fold.” 

I said no more, but I thought of 
Matthew’s ten francs. When we 
returned to the Rue Provence, my 
charitable friend gave me some 
ideas about the life led by the 
Lords of Germany in their ances¬ 
tral castles. He painted glowing¬ 
ly those great repasts watered with 
the wines of Tokay and Johannis- 
berg; those festivals brilliant with 
uniforms and ribbons; those sa¬ 
loons where the Duke of Richlieu’s 
court dress is still the fashionable 
costume ; and then he turned to 
those wonderful hunts, those tre¬ 
mendous battues, after which hares 
are counted by the thousand,’ and 
nothing but venison is sold by every 
butcher thirty miles around. 

Some days after this, the Baron 
came to visit Louis at ten o’clock 
a. m. Such a step was a good 
omen. M. de Stock looked care¬ 
fully about him; any one would 
have thought himself in the apart¬ 
ments of a young man of family. 
The Baron was enchanted. He 
.was a good creature, this noble 
German..,, All the world knew that 
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he had been a hanker at Frank¬ 
fort, and yet he never spoke of his 
fortune. No one disputed- his 
high birth, and yet he never spoke 
of his titles. By these tokens 
Louis recognized the true gen¬ 
tleman. 

On his own side, my friend was 
too delicate to attribute to himself 
an imaginary fortune. He let peo¬ 
ple’s imaginations run riot, hut he 
boasted of nothing. When he 
spoke of his family, he simply 
said, “ My parents reside on' their 
estates in Bretagne;” and certainly 
this was no falsehood. I observed 
to him that in the end everything 
must be discovered. “What does 
that matter,” he replied, “the 
Baron is rich enough to allow his 
daughter to make a love-match. 
Dorothea loves me: she has told 
me so. When her parents find out 
that I am necessary to her happi¬ 
ness, they will overlook many 
things. Besides, I shall confess 
everything before I marry.” 

Meanwhile, they exchanged little 
notes every evening under the shad¬ 
ow of a handkerchief or a fan, and 
the Baroness seemed to be amus¬ 
ed with these pretty tricks: she 
gave the reins to her daughter’s 
heart, and permitted her to adore 
M. de Bay. 

On one of the last days of Feb¬ 
ruary, Louis took courage and ask¬ 
ed an audience of M. and M’me de 
Stock, who, forewarned by Doro¬ 
thea, received him with solemn cor¬ 
diality. 

“ M. le Baron, M’me la Barone,” 
said he, “I have the honour to de¬ 
mand the hand of your daughter. 
As regards my fortune”- 

The Baron interrupted him with 
a lordly gesture. “Stop, M. le 
Marquis I beg of you. All Paris 
knows you, and my daughter loves 
you: I desire to know nothing 
more. Were your name obscure. 


your fortune insignificant, I should 
still say, “ Dorothea is yours.” 

-.sHe embraced Louis, and the Bar¬ 
oness gave him her hand to kiss. 
“ You do not understand our ro¬ 
mantic Germany,” she said. “ This 
is the way we all feel—at least 
among the higher classes.” 

In the midst of his joy, Louis 
was miserable at the thought^f 
his deception. “ I can’t abusdljp; 
confidence these honest, whole som- 
ed people place in me,” he said 
to himself; “ I should be a scoun¬ 
drel if I did.” He then added 
aloud, “ M. le Baron, the noble con¬ 
fidence you have shown, forces me 

to give you some details”- 

“ M- le Marquis, you will seri¬ 
ously disoblige me by your persist- 
ance. I shall begin to believe you 
are anxious for me to give you 
proofs of my rank and fortune.” 

Here the Baroness gave her 
son-in-law elect a look which seem¬ 
ed to say “ Don’t insist: he is very 
touchy.” 

“ So let it be,” thought Louis, 
“ we will explain ourselves on the 
day for signing the contract” 

But the Baron would not hear of 
a contract. 

“Between gentlemen,” he ex¬ 
claimed, u these engagements, these 
signatures, these guarantees are hu¬ 
miliating precautions. Do you love 
Dorethea ? Yes. Does she love 
you ? Iam certain of it Whv. 
then, put a notary between you? 
I fancy your love will live very 
well without stamped paper.” 

“ But if, sir, you are deceived 

to my position”- 

“ But, foolish boy, who can de¬ 
ceive me? I have heard nothing: 
I know nothing of you, except that 
you please my daughter, my wife, 
myself and everybody. I don’t care 
to know anything more. Am I in 
need of your money ? If you are 
rich, so much the better. . If you 
are poor, sq|niuek the worse. Say 
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as much of me, and we are quits. 
Let us put it on this footing: you 
have nothing, my daughter bjjs 
nothing: your name is Louis, hers 
is Dorothea, and I give you my pa¬ 
ternal benediction. Are you sat- 
i sfied!” 

Louis wept for joy. Dorothea 
entered. “ Come here, my daugh¬ 
ter” said the Baroness, “ Tell the 
Marquis that you marry him not 
for his fortune, nor for his name, 
hut for himself.” 

“ Dear Louis,” said Dorethea, “I 
love you with my whole heart.” 

Shetold the exact and literal truth. 

Louis was married in March : it 
was time 1 the wedding presents to 
his bride devoured the last thousand 
francs. I was not groomsman on 
this occasion: the groomsmen were 
great people. Matthew could not 
come to Paris: he could not leave 
his wife. He charged me to give 
him a minute account of the festiv¬ 
ities, and I believe I accomplished 
my task with success. Dorothea, 
in her dress of white uncut velvet 
made a sensation. She was called 
the little brown angel. After the 
ceremony there was a dinner of 
forty persons at the Baron’s, and 
Louis did me the honour of an in¬ 
vitation. He presented me to his 
wife. “ My dear Dorothea, this is 
one of my old schoolmates; I hope 
that you will welcome him warm¬ 
ly : our best friends are not those 
who are the most brilliant, but 
those who are the most reliable.” 

“ Sir,” said the lovely Dorothea, 
“you will always be most welcome 
to- me. I hope that Louis’ friends 
will all be mine. Do you under¬ 
stand German i” 

“No, madam, to my great shame 
be it said. And now, I particular¬ 
ly regret not being able to read 
‘Hermann and Dorothea’ in the 
original.” 

“ Your loss is not much, believe 
me. An emphaiicjUmstoral: a 


flageolet air performed upon the 
ophicleide. You have better au¬ 
thors in France. What think you 
of Balzac ? He is my speciality.” 

The conversation of the pretty 
Marchioness and the pleasure of 
dancing made me forget the rules 
of the school. I got back an hour 
too late, and was under arrest for a 
fortnight As soon as I was at 
liberty I went to see Louis. I 
found him alone, occupied in tear¬ 
ing his hair, which you know was 
very fiae. 

“My friend !” he cried out in a 
lamentable voice, “I have been 
cruelly deceived.” 

“ Already!” 

“My father in-law is as rich as 
I, as noble as I: he is named Stock 
in one syllable, and his whole for 
tune consists of twenty thousand 
francs of debts.” 

“ Impossible 1” 

“ By no means. My wife told 
me the whole story at once. There 
were not five hundred francs in the 
house on our wedding day.” 

“ But the house alone is worth a 
hundred thousand.” 

“ It is not paid for. Mr. Stock 
was rich five or six years ago; he 
left off business with an income of 
thirty thousand francs, but he has 
a rage for gambling. He played 
away everything. At the be¬ 
ginning of the winter nothing re¬ 
mained of his splendour but those 
ridiculous orders, (which he bought 
cheap in some of those litlleNorth- 
em courts,) a few decent acquaint¬ 
ances, the habit of spending money, 
a passion for play, and fifty thou¬ 
sand francs. He thought it an in¬ 
genious plan to lay out this capital 
on Dorothea, and to come to Paris, 
where, in that infernal Chaussee d’ 
Antin he expected to find a son-in- 
law rich enough to take charge of 
his daughter, feed and lodge "him¬ 
self and his wife, and to give him 
every summer a few louis' d’ors to 
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lose on the banks of the Rhine. 
Is it not infamous ?” 

“ Gently, gently,” I said, “ may 
he not be saying the same of you ?” 

“ What a difference! I did not 
deceive him. I wished to show 
him frankly the state of my affairs. 
It was he that insisted upon closing 
my lips. I know why now, and 
his ‘noble confidence’ no longer 
astonishes me. It is be that has 
dragged me into this gulf, in which 
we are both rolling.” 

“ Have you had any explanation ?” 

“ I rushed after him immediate¬ 
ly to overwhelm him, and I beg 
you to believe that I did not spare 
my eloquent reproaches. Instead 
of recrimination, do you know 
what he replied ? He’ took my 
hand, and in a most friendly, pa¬ 
thetic voice, said, “It is great ill- 
luck. We might each of us have 
found a fortune: it is most sad 
that we should have met.” 

“Very justly spoken.” 

“ What is to become of me ?” 

“Is it my advice that you ask?” 

“ Certainly : you have not any¬ 
thing else to give me.” 

“ My dear Louis, there is hut 
one honourable way of ending this. 
Sell everything—pay your debts— 
hide yourself in some quiet, cheap 
quarter—study, pass your examin¬ 
ation, be a lawyer. Gradually— 
for you have talent—you will re¬ 
gain your lost time, and money, 
too.” 

“Yes: if I were not married. 
My dear friend, you know nothing. 
-Balzac, has proved years since,that 
a single man may attain to any¬ 
thing, but a married one wears out 
his strength battling against the 
cook’s .accounts and the house¬ 
keeping boob. Could I live or 
work with a wife, a father-in-law, 
and a mother-in-law packed into 
some hole at four hundred francs a 
year 1 I should sink under it.” 

“Then tty another plan. Carry 


off your new family to Bretagne. : 
Uncle Yvon’s house is large enough 
fat all of you: they will add a 
leaf to the table and a dish to the 
dinner.” 

“We should ruin them.” 

“ Not at all. Fanny will buy 
one dress less every year, and Mat¬ 
thew will prolong the existence of 
the famous brown coat.” , v . 

“ Oh 1 I know the goodntaevhf 
their hearts. But you don’t Mmw 
the Stocks. My wife has a love 
for society, but her parents have a 
rage for it. Mrs. Stock passes hours 
before her mirror, making curtseys. 
Mr. Stock will never answer for 
Bretagne. He would look glum 
in return for the hospitality he re¬ 
ceives, and would reproach us for 
the bread he eats.” 

“ Very well, leave them to take 
care of themselves in Paris, and 
carry off your wife. She is young, 
she will improve.” 

“ But I can’t leave the old man, 
on the high road to Clichy; he is 
my father-in-law, after all.” 

“Iam glad to see that you feel 
some pity for him. But now, I am 
at the end of my list, and have noth¬ 
ing further to suggest It is your 
turn to invent.” 

“ I shall ask for some place. 
People will suppose that I don’t 
need it, and they will give it to 
me.” 

• He asked for a place, got none, 
and wasted a month in useless re¬ 
searches. Then came a letter 
from Matthew. Fanny was the 
mother of a glorious boy. “ You 
shall begod-father,” wrote Matthew, 
and pretty aunt Dorothea will not 
surely refuse to be god-mother. 
Make haste and come to us; the 
bed is ready; put the horses to the 
carriage.” 

Although Louis had never found 
courage to tell his misfortunes to 
his family, the poor boy tried to 
keep up Inspirits. While selling 
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his pictures to get his daily bread, 
he was tender and devoted to his 
wife. Neither the present distress, 
nor the uncertain future, could long 
subdue his natural good temper. 
Dorothea did her best, likewise. If 
she wept sometimes, it was in se¬ 
cret. She returned a portion of 
Louis’ wedding-presents to the 
shopkeepers, and, in spite of lower- 
ing+clouds, the young couple loved 
each' other, and clung together like 
two children caught in a storm. 

One Thursday, at half-past one 
o’clock, I was leaving the school, 
to pay them a visit, when I met in 
the very middle of the Rue d’Ulm, 
an old acquaintance, whom I had 
rather neglected since Matthew’s 
marriage. 

“Good morning, Little Gray- 
beard, were you coming to see me ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and I am very glad to 
meet you, for I wish to ask your 
advice.” 

“ Nothing has happened, I hope ? 
Your wife is well ? You still work 
for the city of Paris?” 

“Still,sir; and I flatter myself, 
that my wife and I flourish our 
brooms in a way that does you hon¬ 
our. No one can ever reproach you 
for placing us under government.” 

“ You owe me nothing, Little 
Gray-beard.” 

“Is Mr. Matthew well? And 
the ladies?” 

“ Thank you. Mr. Matthew has 
a son, and all the family are in 
perfect health.” 

“ Now, sir, this is what I have 
to tell. This morning, my wife 
and I had just got home, and were 
about to eat our soup, which she 
had put in the bed to keep warm, 
when in walks a gentleman—a gen¬ 
tleman about my age and size—-and 
asks me if I lived here when M’me 
Bourgade was in the house. At 
first, I answered him right straight 
“ yes.” And then he began to ask 
about this and aboutjtjiat—who 


Mademoiselle married, and what 
was her husband’s business—and 
what she eat fordinner, and how long 
they staid here, and so on; and 
when I found that he was pumping 
me, I would not say any more. I 
did not like the man’s looks 1 He 
looks like a rich man ! He wanted 
Mr. Matthew’s address, but I don’t 
know why he wants it, so I told 
him I did not know it, but I might 
procure it, so he handed me this 
card, and told me he would pay 
me wellrif I brought Mr. Matthew’s 
address to him; and I said, “ Sir, I 
don’t need your money; I have 
two places under Government;— 
but I have not read the address, 
for a reason you can understand, 
and I have brought it to you.” 

Hereupon, Little Gray-beard pro¬ 
duced a large glazed visiting card, 
on which was engraved, Louis 
BocitGADE, Hold des Princes. 

“ Louis Bourgade!” cried Little 
Gray-beard; *■ that must he a rela¬ 
tion.” 

“Hotel des Princes,” I cried. 
“ that must he a rich relation.” 

“He might have come sooner, 
when those poor ladies were starv¬ 
ing. Now they don’t need him.” 

“ That is, probably, why he 
comes at all, my dear Little Gray- 
beard. However, lie shall have 
the address. I will go to the Ho¬ 
tel des Princes, and haveatalk with 
this gentleman. If anything comes 
of it, you shall hear from me.” 

“ A rich relation,” I thought, as 
I walked along. “ That is a piece 
of luck that won’t fall to Louis, I 
fear.” 

I asked for M. Bourgade, and 
was conducted to a magnificent 
suite of apartments, where this 
lordly gentleman kept ‘me waiting 
fully ten minutes, which I occu¬ 
pied in villifying him, in a style of 
vigorous indignation worthy of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

When the door opened, I gave 
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vent to my rhetoric. I was young. 
I was enthusiastic. I did not even 
look at my interlocutor: my eyes 
only served to launch thunderbolts. 
I presented myself as an old friend 
of M’me Bourgade and of her 
daughter. I drew a pathetic pic¬ 
ture of their poverty, their cour¬ 
age, their misery, their virtue. You 
may well imagine that I did not 
spare thecolours,I did not use neu¬ 
tral tints. I often repeated the 
name of Bourgade, and each time 
in Italics. 

I produced a great effect M. 
Bourgade buried his face in his 
hands: he seemed overwhelmed. 
Then I told of Matthew’s ten francs, 
of all his privations, although he 
never bore the name of Bourgade. 
Excellent Matthew! lie robbed 
himself of the necessaries of life, 
while others could not spare their 
superfluities! Finally, he had 
married this deserted orphan: he 
had conducted her to Auray, to the 
home of his ancestors: he had 
given her a name, a future, a fami¬ 
ly ! “ And now, Fanny De Bay, a 
happy wife, a happy mother, needs 
no one’s assistance, and can afford 
to disdain the kindness of a selfish 
world, especially of those who call 
themselves Bourgade F" ■ 

M. Bourgade lifted his head, and 
I saw his face bathed in tears. “It 
is my daughter,” he said: “I thank 
you for loving her so much. My 
dear hoy, let me embrace you.” 

I did not ask him why, nor how, 
he came to he alive; I made nei¬ 
ther questions nor objections; I 
seized him around the neck and 
kissed him six times on both 
cheeks! 

However, my first emotion pass¬ 
ed, I looked at him with such 
astonishment that he could not 
help seeing it. * “I will explain 
everything,” he said, “but I have 
not time now. I am off to Auray: 
think of my wife and daughter! 


Thanks: good-bye: I shall soon 
see you again.” 

Stop, if you please. You must 
not rush off in this way and fall 
upon them at Auray like a bomb¬ 
shell. You will be taken for a 
ghost: you will kill your wife and 
daughter, and the peasants will kill 
you. Sit down and tell me your 
history. How did you escape.^the 
shipwreck ? On a hencoop ? jiroFa 
broken mast 1” 

“Neither. I was not on board. 
"We stopped a week at Rio Janeiro: 
I fell in with some old French 
acquaintances established there, 
among others a man named Char- 
lier. He persuaded me to stop 
there, to construct my Bourgade- 
Separator at Rio, where I could get 
workmen, instead of going on to 
California. Rio was on the route 
to San Francisco; people would 
supply themselves from me on their 
way to the mines. He offered him¬ 
self as my partner; I accepted all 
his plans, and the house of Char- 
lier, Bourgade & Co. is well known 
at the Bourse. . I soon made five 
millions.” 

“What! you are worth five 
millions J” 

“Better than that; but what 
matters it! Tell me by what ter¬ 
rible ill-luck my letters have never 
been answered!” 

“ No doubt you will find them 
all in the post-office. The news of 
the loss of the ‘Belle Antoinette’ 
came rapidly to Paris. When 
"your first letter arrived, probably 
those ladies had left their lodgings. 
I suppose they did not give their 
new address, fancying that they 
had nothing to expect from any 
one.” 

“You have no idea what I have 
suffered! To write during two 
years without reply! The cholera 
of 1849 here, made me pass many 
a sleepless night Finally, I in¬ 
serted an^advertisement in the 
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‘Presse’ and the ‘ Constitution- 
nel.’ No one noticed it. You 
don’t read the papers any of you !- 

“I don’t very often, and those 
ladies, never.” 

“I read them ail. It was the 
“Sieole” that told me of Fanny’s 
marriage. But now, what are 
your plans for me ? I must go.” 

My plan was that he shouid take 
Louia with him. It was all easily 
explained and arranged. We went 
to Louis, and some hours later, he, 
M. Bourgade and Dorothea were 
on their way to Auray. AtVannes, 
M. Bourgade got out, and the 
bride and groom went on to pre¬ 
pare for the approach of the un¬ 
expected guest. We were afraid 
to be too precipitate. Louis ar¬ 
rived, as he had predicted, in a 
carriage, but it was one that M. 
Bourgade had hired and conveyed 
with them by railroad. 

When Dorothea vaguely be<»an 
to suggest that, perhaps, M. Bour¬ 
gade was not dead, his supposed 
widow murmured in return, “ Per¬ 
haps.” She was so accustomed to 
happiness now, that no joy seemed 
impossible. Gradually, by little 
and little, hope entered these bravo 
hearts, and by the time M. Bour¬ 
gade appeared at Auray, his wife 
and daughter exclaimed, "naively, 
“We knew you were not dead.” 

M. Bourgade has not the air of 
a prince—far from it; neither has 
he the manners of a parvenu. He 
deserves to have such a son-in-law 
as Matthew. When he bestowed 


a dowty of two millions upon his 
daughter, Matthew was covered 
with confusion. “ Good Heavens 1” 
he cried, “I am a perfect intriguer; 
I have taken advantage of my 
good looks to marry a fortune.” 

The DeBays have built a magni¬ 
ficent residence: the great beauty 
of their house is that there are no 
poor around it. Matthew is now 
a doctor: there are not in France 
two physicians as rich as he, nor 
four as laborious. Fanny has a 
great many children. Louis no 
longer thinks of imitating Henry 
de Marsay; he has two daughters, 
and begins to he a little stout be¬ 
low the waistcoat; for these rea¬ 
sons he lives in Bretagne with his 
family. He has a hundred thou¬ 
sand francs a year, because Mat¬ 
thew has that income. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stock have crossed the ocean, 
and the former has a place in M. 
Bourgade’s factory. He makes a 
great deal of money and gambles 
it all away. Little Gray-beard and 
his wife no longer inhabit the Rue 
Traversine : if you wish to make 
their acquaintance you must go to 
Auray. They are still remarkable 
for their talent for sweeping, and 
keep the house wonderfully clean. 
Five or six times a year I have 
news of my friends. Yesterday 
they sent me a barrel of .oysters 
and a case of sardines: the sar¬ 
dines were excellent, but tbe oys¬ 
ters had spoiled on the road. 
What a world of disappointments 
this is ! 
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bis portrait in tho print shop*, and read of hla achievements In the news 
papers when I wns a boy. Ho ran away with and married Miss Jagblre 
the great Indian belress, didn't be *• Yes, sir, he did.” 

*• He killed Sir Hargreaves Grlrawood, the West country baronet, in a 
dud about Lady Grim wood, didn't he? I remember his trial and ac 
quittal as though they had occurred yesterday.” 

“ Yes, sir, ho did; but he was badly provoked. Sir Hargreaves was a 
sad man—lived at tho Brimstone Coflee House, and always drank a plnl 
of gchledntn before breakfast. lie wasn't tho Orel tall gentleman wh< 
bad been shot about Lady Grim wood.” 

“ And he died ambassador at Madrid, didn’t he?” 

41 Yes, sir; but that was long after 1 left bis service. It Is full forty 
years ago that I w as housekeeper to the Right Honourable the Eirl ol 
Millamant, Lord Lieutenant ol Berkshire, and Colonel of the Darkshlre 
Yeomanry Cavalry, nt Curtfoll Hou«o, Hay IIill, Berkely Square.” 

'• And was It there you became acquainted with any Strange tale ?” 

Tho housekeeper uoddcd elgniQcuully. 

44 What may It have been about, now, Love?” 

“ Not n bit of It,” replied tbe housekeeper, ** I never could abide love, 
and wouldn’t trouble my head about Rich nonsense. No, it wasn’t the 
least lu tho world about love.” 

•* Murder, now,” I hinted. 

‘ Worse J” said the housekeeper, emphatically. 

••Worse l” I repeated “What cau bo worse I might have sug¬ 
gested Are, thieves, suicide, elopement; but I thought murder would 
cover a multitude of crimes. '* Now, what was it, my dear, good soul ?” 

“ There,” resumed tbe housekeeper, now thoroughly appeased, “ I see 
you're all dying of curiosity to know about it, and I won’t keep you any 
longer in suspense Besides, tbe story’s a very short one. It was 
hushed up at tbe time, and it would have been much more than my 
place was worth to breathe a word of it to a living soul. But tho chief 
people concerned In It are all dead. The very dog was poisoned with 
two ounces of poisoned paunch by the butcher tbe day afterwards, as if, 
poor dumb creature, be could have wagged a tail to compromise any- 

“ But we hav’at heard who the dog was, or the butcher either I 
broke In, I am afraid, somewhat impatiently. “Pray begin at the be¬ 
ginning, ray dear madam, we’re all impatlenoe to hear,” 

“ Well then,” commenced the housekeeper, settling herself com fort ably 
In her arm chair. “ You shall hear all about U, Just draw your chairs 
closer round me, for I’m not very long ol breath.” 

Wo did ub the old lady desired, and slm went ou thus 

41 In tho year elghteeu hundred and nineteen, I was, as I have told yon, 
hou a ekoeper to my Lord MtUamant. The story I am telling you has to 
do wilh the winter of that same year, A bitter winter it was. Frosts 
three weeks long, and n deluge of mud whenever there was a thaw. 
Coals, bread, and meat frightfully dear. The poor crying out fit to make 
your heart breuk, mid the taxes us heavy as hard dumplings. Our faxes 
were paid for us, thank goodness, even to that on the hair powder with 
which the footmen plastered their heads. Wo were all well fed and well 
cared lor, for my Lord Millamaut was far too proud and rich a nobleman 
to put us on hoard wages when ho wont out of towu, and always said 
that he liked to see his servauts plump find rosy. It didn’t matter to 
bun how much tho butcher's and baker’s bills came to. He had immense 
estates la HarkBhire, und two or three comfortable things they used to 
call sinecures in those days; besides, wasn’t there his wile, the late Miss 
Jughlre’a rich Indian fortune? 

41 My Lord Millamunt had been away from London during the hunting 
eoasou. He had a pack ol hounds at Cartfoil Hall (the family name was 
Cartfoil), Darkshlre, and had been entertaining all the gentry of the 
country side, with many of tho nobility from Loudon, In the true stylo 
of old English hospitality. All tho grand furniture in the mansion on 
Hay Hill knI been covered up since September, when his lordship and 
her ladyship went out of town. Tho carpets In the grand saloons were 
rolled up, the chandeliers wrapped In yellow gauze; the pictures the same 
—dreadful grim old ptoliircs there were, of noblemen lu curly wigs, and 
ladles in hoop petticoats and shockingly low dresses- and tbe rich silver 
and parcel gilt plate of which my Lord Millamant, being so great a uo* 
blctnan, had u vast quantity, was safe and sound In lour oak chests 
clumped with iron at Messrs Doublon k Moydor’a, the bankers In Fleet 
Street: it was n good plan to Bond one’s silver to the bankers, for there 
were plenty of huiuebreakers about In those days, and no police except 
Hie wheezy old constables, and the Bow Street red wuiatcoits 

44 It was on iho 214 of December, 1819, that your humble servant re- 
oetved ft post letter, franked by Mr. Tub wall, otia of the county members 
for Darkshlre, for my Lord Millamant was always too generouB with hla 
franks, and never bud any to spare for himself. The leiter was from IiIb 
lordship, and, in his usual kind style, though to my very great surprise, 
told me that ho mid the Countess were coming up to spend Christmas lu 
Loudon. All the time I had been In their service, then four years coma 
that Christmas Day, they bad kept It at Cartfoil Hall. However, there 
was no mistaking ray Lord’s directions. He always gave them himself, 
lor her Ladyship, saving her memory, was ono of the laziest creatures 
living, and never did anything much beyond lying on a sofa, and talking 
to her grey and her green parrot. 1 was to have the oarpets laid down, 
the furniture thoroughly dusted, all tho beds well aired ; for my Lord 
was to bung company wiih him from Darkshlre; and I was to get tho 
plate from tho bankets, and have It all well cleaned for a grand banquet 
my Lord iutended to give on Christinas Day. Kudosed iu the letter was 
a slip of paper, containing an order to tbu oankers to deliver tbe plate 
to me, or to Mr. Beeswing, tho butler ; aud which, as far as I cau recol¬ 
lect, ran thug: 

" Cartfoil Hall, December 19th, 1819. 

1 Messrs Doublon A Mnjdor, 

44 I’lea-c deliver the four boxes marked A, It, C,D, containing tho plate left In 
pour caic, to Mrs.-, or Samuel Beeswing, my servants, hearers of this. 

(Signed) “ Mn.L vuant.” 


“ Of coarse, after the honourable William OartfoU h $A given bis opi¬ 
nion, hesitation was no longer to be thought of. Beeswing arid I took a 
hackney-coach to Fleet-street, and the head cashier, when He ordered one 
of tho porters to carry the four plate chests to the carriage, said, * Mt 
L ord’s handwriting was as plain as a pikestaff, and be should like to cu m 
a cheque for ten thousand with such a “ Millamant” signed to It.’ He 
gave me—such a nice gentleman as he was, too— a guinea to drink the 
health of the firm. Ah, how liberal people were twenty years ngol 

“ We looked over the plate that evening, counted everything; found 
nil In accordance with the liBts, and, wilh the assistance of the three 
housemaids, 1 had everything cleaned and polished up by sapper* 
time. But still I felt uneasy, I could not red rets a dreadful feeling of 
terror at something; I know uot what, Tbe plate was all locked up 
again, and deposited according to Mr. Will’s instructions in my Lady’s 
boudoir, wbion was at the end of a grand suite of apartments ou the first 
floor. There waa no door to this room, only heavy bangings to the door¬ 
way ; but every window la the house was bolted and barred up. 

“ Still I felt uneasy, and towards ten o’clock, I slipped up, and going 
to our butcher, Mr. Chubhychop, in Mount street, Grosvenor-square, I 
borrowed his well known and fierce bull-dog, Towler, from him, to keep 
guard In the bouse all ulgbt. One of tho butcher’s boys brought the dog 
muzzled to our house, for he was dreadfully savage, and just before we 
went to bed, Beeswing unmuzzled him and let him loose In the hall. 

“ I had dreadful dreams that night. I dreamed of a procession of men 
carrying coffins, one after the other, In a long procession that never 
ended Th^morning came at last; the youngest housemaid awoke me, 
and I camewown to breakfast in the BtiU-room, when In came Mr. Bees¬ 
wing, trembling all over, and with a face as white as chalk. 

“ 4 For the Lord Almighty’s sake come this way,’ he cried. 

“ IL> led, or rather dragged me to the boudoir on the first floor, and 
there I saw a sight I shall never to my dying day forget. The rich oar- 
pet was dabbled In blood, and on it there lay his length along the body 
of a man, Btark, stiff and head. His throat had been literally torn out by the 
dog, which crouched by his Bide, uttering a low growl now and then, aud 
licking bis lips. 

“ In one of the dead man’s hinds was a bunch of skeleton keys. One 
of the plate-cheats hid been opened, and a portion of the contents were 
on tho floor. The men servants tent over the body to raise it, when there 
was a cry of horror and astonishment. 

44 God forgive him, and us all! ice recognised the lody of the Honourable 
ITd/iam Cartfod ! 

• •••••« 

“ It waa discovered afterwards that the letter from the country was a 
forgery, executed, probably, by the unfortunate and guilty man, who bad 
died In this miserable manner. It was found that he had made his entry 
by a back door leading Into the MewB, of which he must have had a key, 
and creeping up a back staircase, had entered the boudoir by a side door 
ho knew well, had been heard by the dog, and so perished. 

44 The story was hushed up, and it was reported and believed that 
young Mr. Will had gone abroad and died there. 

“ Tho Millamant title is extinct.” 
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A Christmas party waa gathered round n lire—a leaping, roaring. 
Jovial coal tire—and indulging In the orthodox amusement of story¬ 
telling. Wo had an ancient housekeeper among us, who had known 
some of us ever since wo were born, nud the papas and mammas of many 
others of us a ions (hue before wo were born. 

“ Ah l” remarked this ancient dame, uhea ono of our stories—I think 
it was a ghost story—had como to a conclusion—“ its nil very easy to 
talk, but I 8uppo30 there ore other persons who have seen strange things 
—aye, and cau toil strange things about ’em, too” 

“No doubt, ma’am,” oao of us answered; “ there was tho old woman 
who went up to the moon : she must havo had some uncommonly strange 
things to kit.” 

“ Likewise tho old woman who lived In a shoeanother took occa¬ 
sion to remark. 

44 To siiv nothing of the old woman who fell asleep by the Kina’? 
highway,” ft third observed, “and who waa to badly treated bv Mr. 
Stout, the tinker” J 

“ Ah, yep, I daresay I” the housekeeper rejoined htldllng up, adjusting 
her mauy bowed cap, and evidently iu that state of temporary Irritation 
known to young ladies at ft boarding school as a • pet.’ “ That’s right I 
Tease and mock n poor louely old body, do 1 It’s very guuerouB and 
manly, isn’t j* ? It wasn’t so wbeu I lived with the quality." 

“ With whom, ma’am ?” I made bold to enquire 

“With gentlefolks!” tho housekeeper retorted snappishly, “With 
the very first families I With none of your rubbishing country squires: 
Dft X’ nor mt h knights uor barrowknfghts neither ; but wiih boru lords 
an l la dies. With the very first nobility in the laud, though I say It, that 
shouldn't—” 4 * 

“Indeed, ma’am t” I Interposed in as respootful tone os I coula com 
Hiotid, bitmg to conciliate tbe worthy, bat somewhat irascible old 
lady. 

V Indeed,” pursued tho housekeeper. “It fsn’t for nothing, pert 
and flippant qb you arc, that I lived seven years and three months In the 
*?rvice of my Lord Millamaat 

” I knew his lordship well,” I observed gravely, 44 that is, I have seen 


“There waa his Lordship’s signature, certainly; but somehow the 
name earned written in ft larger aud more tremulous band thau usual. 
Tho I's weren’t dotted, nor tbe t’acro-sed in bis Lordship’s general style, 
but still the remainder of the letter was like enough to blm, nud the co¬ 
ver bore the Cartfoil postmark. I showed It to Mr. Beeswing, who 
laughed at my doubts, could sweftr tbe hand writing whb my Lord’s 
throughout, and said it was very likely that there bad beeu merry doings 
at Cartfoil Halt during the week, that my Lord bad taken t’other bottle 
overnight, aud that his haud was rather shaky tho next raoralng. 

“ * And you may he sure,’ added Beoswiug, * that his Lordship punished 
the small beer, if he did have t’other bottle.’ Tho quality drauk small 
beer thou, the mormug after. Soda-wmlcr was invented, but was thought 
bad for tty stomach, uud wasn’t nt dll the fashion. 

“ However, notwithstanding Beeswing’s confidence in tho letter, I 
wasn’t quite satisfied 4 1 daresay It# \ cry nervous nud silly of me, Bees¬ 
wing,’ l said, 4 but It behoves U9 all to lie careful. I shall tako this letter 
to Wild Mr. Will. He kuows my Lord’s land well enough, aud 1 shall 
see what bo says to it.’ 

“ Now Wild Mr. Will, ns we servants, many of whom bad known him 
since he was a baby In long-clothes, called him, was to the world in ge¬ 
neral uo other thau the Honourable William Cartfoil, my Lord's younger 
brother. He was a dreadfully wild young man, Mr Will. He was food 
of wine, and women, and dice, aud all sorts of wickedue<ses. He had 
been u captain In the lloreo Guatds, but had sold out. He bad fought 
scores of duels, and killed two or three people ; rest their bouIb, and be 
merciful to his ; but he was one ol the merriest, best-tempered fellow you 
ever knew or -aw. My Lord was very fonl of him, and hid paid hla 
deb’s, and set him up nvaln, time out of number , but you could do no- 
ihtugwi'h Wild Mr. Will, lie was always geitlng into scrapes; and 
when his Lordship had got him out again, getting into new oues. Peo¬ 
ple t-aid he lived mostly now by playing at cuds and dice, aud that his 
carryings on with the actresses at the play-house—the wicked, painted 
busies *—were dreadful. I know he bad borrowed mouey of Beeswing 
more than once, and had, at least, two-thirds of his sister-in laws piu- 
raoney, every quarter; but still no one could help liking him, and he 
was almost adored by the servants. 

44 1 took the letter to Wild Mr. Will at bis lodgings in Great Ryder- 
street, St. James’s. Ho was drinking bock with a captain of dragoons 
und a low wretch of a fellow that got hla living by prize fighting, but he 
same out on the landing to speak to me. I showed him th&letter, and 
hinted at my doubts. 

“ 4 Stuff and nonsense,’ he cried, when he had read the letter twioo 
through and held it to the light. 4 It’s Jack Cartfoil’s flat for five hun¬ 
dred guineas.” (My Lord’s name was John). ' Newmarket to the 
knocker of Newgate that It’s my brother's hand. Nobody makes blots 
like these except the Earl of Millamant. Besides, dou’t you see that ho 
p pel Is 4 swept’ 4 swep,’ without the 4 L’ Jack never could spell. Trot 
you away to tbe banker’s, my worthy soul, and get tho plate, and polish 
it all up nice and bright, for you know how particular my Lord Milla- 
mant Is, and what a pother there will be If tbe coronet doesn’t come well 
cut on the spoons and forks. There, get along with you, and there’s a 
jutnea to drink my health. Stop—mind, for safety, you look tbe plate 
up in my Ladv’s boudoir.’ 
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